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THE PROGRESS OF BANKING IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND DURING 1895. 


No. 1—CAapPITAL AND RESERVE FuNDs. 


(AHT IS satisfactory to us in commencing this state- 
7? ment to be able to do so by stating that the 
remarks which we made last year, and in the 
previous year also, as to the difference between 
those statements and the accounts which we had 
laid before our readers at the corresponding date of the 
previous years now no longer apply. It is true that matters 
have not yet returned to what we may fairly consider their 
normal condition, but they are tending towards it. On 
average, in the first 17 of the 20 years during which we have 
kept up this statement, the annual increase recorded in the 
paid-up capital of the Banks of England and Wales was not 
less than 41,400,000. In 1893 we had to record a diminution 
in the paid-up capitals of those banks. It was only the 
growth of the reserve funds which kept the banks on a level 
with their previous position. It is true that similar occurrences 
had taken place in the years 1878 and 1887. In 1878 the 
diminution was more than £414,000; in 1887, though there 
was a diminution, it was small, being only £32,000. In 1878 
the failure of the West of England Bank accounted for what 
VOL. LXI. 1 
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had occurred ; the diminution noted in 1887 depended in great 
measure on matters of account, the movement of sums from 
capital and reserve funds. The position of matters in 1893 
did not exactly depend on the reasons which influenced the 
years 1878 and 1887; it was connected with the taking over 
of the business of the Imperial Bank by the London Joint 
Stock Bank, which preferred to repay the shareholders of the 
first-named bank their capital and reserve fund, rather than 
to add these to their own. 

What occurred in 1894 was somewhat different from the 
experiences of 1893. There was again a diminution of banking 
capital in England and Wales to record, but in a most 
important point the position was unfortunately very different. 
In 1893, the increase in the reserve funds accumulated in 
England and Wales, joined to a similar increase in the other 
divisions of the country—sufficed to turn the scale in favour 
of augmentation—taking the United Kingdom as a whole; 
but in 1894 the decrease in the paid-up banking capital in 
England and Wales was not by any means counterbalanced 
by an increase in the reserve funds. 

We have thought it advisable to remind our readers of 
what occurred in recent years. The pressure of modern 
business life is so severe, and events succeed each other so 
rapidly, that unless a record is kept thus of the leading 
events, they pass entirely out of mind. 

This year, we are glad to say, events have followed a 
somewhat different course. Taking the two years, 1895 and 
1894, together, the net result shown is curious :— 


UNITED KINGDOM. 


Increase in banking capital and reserve funds, 1895 . £588,081 
Decrease ,, - » » 1894 . 273,062 
Actual increase in these two years . - £315,019 





Thus, as compared with 1894, the banking capital of the 
country has remained unaltered for all practical purposes.* 





* Harrod’s Stores—with capital £241,000, and reserve fund £6,107—and Blyth, Greene, 
Jourdain & Co., Limited—with capital £120,000—appear for the first time. Had they not 
been included in this statement, the net increase in banking capital in the United Kingdom 
would have been very little more than £200,000, 
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The same cause which influenced the changes in banking 
capital in recent years influenced matters this year also. 
When banks have been amalgamated the capital has, in 
some cases, not been enlarged. 

These prefatory remarks will show the main character of 
the events of the year. The details of the statement show 
otherwise little alteration. 

In carrying on a record of this description the substance 
is of much more importance than the form. An easily 
intelligible recapitulation of the facts in a shape which will 
enable a comparison to be made readily with what has 
occurred in the past is what is needed. Hence it is advisable 
that we should maintain the same arrangement as we have 
done of recent years. 

We have carried this statement on for every year since 
1876,* and generally speaking on the same lines. By con- 
tinuing it so long, and by following in the, main the same 
method, we have been able greatly to enlarge the information 
given as to the alterations in the capital and reserve funds of 
the banks of the country, and to make this both clearer and 
more complete. The same method, as has been mentioned 
above, has been followed in the main, the only alterations 
made in it being those which changes in the banking system 
itself have rendered necessary. As we have stated before, 
the figures, supplied by the banks themselves for publication 
in the Banking Almanac, have been employed as the basis of 
this statement, as they provide the most dependable basis 
that can be found. The same method as to the source whence 
the information is derived has been followed continually since 
this publication of the banking funds of the country was first 
commenced. 

Every precaution has been taken to make an absolutely 
accurate statement, but the number of details which have to 
be brought together in compiling it is so large that some 
point may possibly have been overlooked. We repeat this 
remark, which we have made before. At the same time, we 





* See Bankers’ Magazine, February numbers, 1877 to 1880; January numbers 1881 to 
1895. 


1* 
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believe that the statement supplies an accurate description of 
the present position of matters, and of the changes made 
during the past year. We have also to state, as previously, 
that in order to show the present position of affairs, and also 
that which existed before, as distinctly as may be, the 
additions to the capital and reserve funds, and also the 
amounts by which those funds have been diminished, have 
been set down in different columns, and a balance struck 
between them ; and to add that, as the statement is made up 
for each individual bank, those cases in which one bank has 
amalgamated with, or been taken over by, another bank, 
appear in the account as diminutions, while those banks which 
continue the business of the amalgamated banks show ina 
general way a corresponding increase in their figures. 


We have not thought it necessary to publish again this 
year, separately, as we did in the years 1893 and 1894, the 
details of the capitals of the private banks and reserve funds. 
Where changes have occurred these will be found noted in 
their places with the changes among other banks. During 
many years we urged the advisability of the publication of 
accounts on the attention of the private banks, and it is with 
much satisfaction that we find that the desirability of doing 
this has been recognised so generally. The reluctance of 
private banks to take this step was natural, but there are few 
now who do not give this information, and we believe that 
they also will eventually find the publication of accounts 
advantageous to their business. In some directions also 
more details might usefully be given. 


We now continue our remarks on the main subject, 
pointing out, as we have done before, that the capital and 
reserve funds of the private banks previously referred to, 
amounting altogether to something like £15,000,000, cannot 
be regarded as an addition to the banking capital of the 
country. This point remains unaltered, whether their banks 
continue as private firms or become associated with joint 
stock banks. The amounts are now published, but the 
capitals existed before. 


We subjoin the figures of the last six years by way of 
comparison :— 


+ INCREASE, OR — DECREASE IN BANKING CAPITAL.—UNITED KINGDOM. 


1895. 1894. 1893. 1892. 1891. 1890. 
+ £588,081 - £273,062 + £280,833 + £8,500,147 + £11,251,076 + £2,977,674 
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The following summary will explain what has taken place, 
and the alterations in 1895, as compared with 1894 :— 


1895. 1894. 

ENGLAND AND WALES— Increase. Decrease. _ Increase. Decrease. 

Paid-up banking —_ .  « £599,106 ... ane £819,035 

Reserve funds . ° ‘ aw 464,173 £409,655 = 
IsLE OF MAN— : 

Paid-up banking capital . . ve ove ove eee 

Reserve funds . ‘ ; . 800 ae 400 
ScoTLAND— 

Paid-up banking —— . ° +e ae i 

Reserve funds . ‘ . 67,912 Ae 62,637 
IRELAND— 

Paid-up banking capital . . 7,980... 28,707 

Reserve funds . ° ‘ é 26,456 pea 44,574 





£652,254 £64,173 £545,973 £819,035 














Net increase in banking capital 
and reserve funds, 1895 . - £588,081 Net decrease, 1894. £273,062 











The difference between the stagnation of the year 1894 
and the progress in previous years, as shown in the summary 
tables contained in this article, is the most important matter 
on which we have had to comment since we commenced this 
record. It may be hoped that this state of matters is passing 
off, but at present the upward movement is too undecided to 
enable us to speak with certainty. 

The details of the movements in 1895 and 1894 are as 
follows :— 


























ENGLAND AND WALES— 1895. 1894. 
Increase in paid-up capital - £1,047,150 es £277,941 
Decrease do. ~ 498,044 Jncrease. 1,096,976 Decrease. 
————- £5055 -———— ses 
Increase in reserve funds . . 344,276 at 784,413 co 
Decrease do. ° ° 408,449 Decrease. 374,758  Jucrease. 
BE a 64,173 Mm— 409,655 
IsLE OF MAN— Increase. Increase. 
Increase in reserve funds . ‘ noe 800 as 400 
SCOTLAND— 
Increase in reserve funds . . 76,759 79,723 
Decrease do. ° e 8,847 Increase. 17; Increase. 
_—_T 67,912 ere 62,637 
IRELAND— Increase. Increase. 
Increase in paid-up capital . “a 7,980 28,707 
Increase in reserve funds . é ea 26,456 76,759 
Decrease do. ° d van 32,185 


44.574 
£73,281 


434436 
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In 1894 there was, it will be observed, a considerable 
diminution in the banking capital of the country. In 1895 
there was on the other hand a small increase in the resources 
of the banks, both in England and Wales, Scotland, Ireland, 
and the Isle of Man. 

There is a decrease in the reserve funds this year taking 
the country as a whole. Table I., at the end of this state- 
ment, gives the details of this. 

The alterations on each side of the account among the 
reserve funds also deserve attention. By way of comparison 
we recapitulate the amounts for England and Wales with 
those of 1890, 1891, 1892, 1893, 1894 and 1895. 


RESERVE be —ENGLAND AND WALES. 


1895. 1893. 1892. 1891. 1890. 
Increase . £344,276 hreaass £867,570 £2,168,354 £1,710,545 £1,448,314 
Decrease. 408,449 374,758 308,755 704,758 212,888 374,368 








Net 
Not Mncrease _ £64,173 + £409,655 + £558,815 + £1,463,596+ £1,497,057 +£ 1,073,946 

















We note with regret that there is a decrease in the reserve 
funds this year. Thesteady movement upwards, which, long 
so satisfactory a feature, was checked in 1893 and 1894, 
is now turned into a deficiency. There have been many 
vicissitudes in the growth of these figures. The net increase 
of the reserve funds in proportion to the paid-up capital of 
the banks was only about 7s. 6d@. per cent. on average 
in England and Wales for the years 1886 and 1887. For 
the year 1888 the amount was more considerable, and it was 
nearly 1 per cent. on the paid-up capital employed, a pro- 
portion somewhat exceeded in 1889. In 1890 the proportion 
was much larger, being about 2% per cent. ; in 1891 it was 
nearly 3 per cent.; in 1892 it was fully 2% per cent. ; in 
1893 it was nearly 1 per cent.; in 1894 it was less than 34 
per cent. This year there is even a diminution. We must 
repeat our comment of previous years—“ however carefully 
a business may be conducted, the holding a large sum in 
reserve to meet unforeseen contingencies is most necessary.” 
It is, of course, more difficult to do this when profits are 
small, but the advantage to the safety of the business is 
undeniable. 
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The following summary enables us to trace more closely 
where the increase has taken place :— 


SUMMARY.—ENGLAND AND WALES.—1895. 














Total 
Paid-up Capital. Reserve Funds. Bankin 
Capital. 
Net + Net + Net + 
Increase. | Decrease. ey oa Increase. | Decrease. » ry > me, 5 
crease, crease, crease. 

‘ & & 4 & & & 4 
Metropolitan Banks 451,459 | 155,000] ¢+ 296,459 40,054 | 179,842 | — 139,788 | + 156,671 
Metropolitan and 

Provincial Banks 295,893 nA + 295,893 150,130 os + 150,130 | + 446,023 
Provincial Banks .. 299,798 | 343,044 — 43,246 | 154,092 | 228,607 — 74,515 | — 117,76 
Total England and 

Wales .. = «| 1,047,150 | 498,044 | + 549,106 | 344,276 | 408,449 | — 64,173 | + 484,933 


























By way of comparison, we subjoin the corresponding 
figures for 1894 and 1893 :— 


SUMMARY.—ENGLAND AND WALES.—1894. 














Total 
Paid-up Capital. Reserve Funds. Bankin; 
Capital. 
Net + Net + Net + 
Increase. | Decrease. = Increase. | Decrease. = = 
Decrease. Decrease. | Decrease. 
: & & & & 4 & 4 
Metropolitan Banks 87,024 133,536 | — 46,512 240,057 20,700 | + 219,357 + 172,845 
Metropolitan and 
Provincial Banks 20,400 200,000 | — 179,600 273,125 100,000 | + 173,125 — 6,475 


Provincial Banks .. | 170,517 763,449 | — 592,923 | 271,23 | 254,058 | +17,173 | — 575,750 





Total England and 
Wales .. =.» _| 277,941 | 1,096,976 | — 819,035 | 784,413 | 374,758 | + 409,655 | — 409,380 























SUMMARY.—ENGLAND AND WALES.—1893. 


























Total 
Paid-up Capital. Reserve Funds. Bankin, 
Capital. 
Net + Net + Net + 
Increase. | Decrease. — Increase. | Decrease. ae —— 
Decrease. Decrease. | Decrease. 
: & & & 4 4 4 & 
Metropolitan Banks 13,603 300,000 | — 286,397 79,883 ee + 79,883 | — 206,514 
Metropolitan and 
Provincial Banks 307,125 | 675,000 | — 367,875 | 340,700 | 200,000 | + 140,700 | — 227,175 
Provincial Banks .. 475,895 | 256,276 | + 219,619 | 446,987 | 108,755 | + 338,232] + 557,851 
Total England and | ‘ii 
Wales .. . 796,623 | 1,231,276 | — 434,653 | 867,570 | 308,755 | + 558,815 | + 124,162 
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We cannot repeat as to the year under notice, any more 
than we did last year, the observation which we have fre- 
quently made before, that the number of banks in which 
alterations in the capital and reserve funds has taken place 
has been large. The increase this year is exceedingly small, 
but it is somewhat larger than in 1894. With the exception, 
however, of that year and of 1886, it refers to the smallest 
number of banks ever noted since this statement was com- 
menced. 


NuMBER OF JoInT Stock BANKS WHICH ALTERED THEIR CAPITAL AND RESERVE 
Funps, 1876—1895. 














Banks in England and Wales. 
Year. Shean Tot L 5 ed Scotland. | Ireland. | Total. 
Metro- litan & Pro- Sienieon’ : 
politan. Provincial. vincial. and Wales. 
1876 7 oe 73 86 2 4 I 93 
1877 7 7 64 78 I 8 7 94 
1878 7 7 58 72 2 7 3 84 
1879 7 8 73 88 2 4 5 99 
1880 II 7 73 91 I 2 4 98 
1881 15 8 65 88 I 6 4 99 
1882 14 6 62 82 2 9 4 97 
1883 16 6 70 92 2 6 6 106 
1884 14 8 61 83 2 6 7 98 
1885 14 7 54 75 2 5 5 87 
1886 II 5 54 70 2 4 4 80 
1887 14 5 50 69 2 8 4 83 
1888 7 54 70 2 6 4 82 
1889 16 8 66 90 2 7 5 104 
1890 11 7 64 82 I 9 5 97 
1891 20 15 59 94 I 8 4 107 
1892 21 14 72 107 2 9 6 124 
1893 12 II 48 71 2 7 5 85 
1894 13 10 37 60 I 6 6 73 
1895 18 8 43 69 I 6 5 81 


























Five banks in England showed a diminution in their 
capital during 1895. Three of these diminutions in 1895 
arise through amalgamations; they compare with nine in 
1894, five in 1893, eight in 1892, eight in 1891, six in 1890, 
and eleven in 1889. Ten banks as compared with ten in 
1894, five in 1893, eleven in 1892, five in 1891, eight 
in 1890, seventeen in 1889, recorded a diminution in their 
reserve funds. These movements, as has been stated before, 
are frequently mere matters of account. Capital is some- 
times moved to reserve and reserve to capital, as suits 
the convenience of the banks concerned. In Scotland, no 
bank shows an increase in capital; in Ireland, one bank 
showed an increase in capital in 1895. In Scotland, again, 
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no bank shows a diminution in the capital, or has done so for 
twelve years. In Scotland five banks, and in Ireland four 
banks, show an increase in reserve funds. For the last 
twenty years about two-thirds of the joint-stock banks in the 
country have added to their available resources in the way of 
capital and reserves. This proportion has been maintained 
in 1895. The alterations include, on this occasion as not 
unfrequently previously, some instances in which the additions 
to the reserves have been larger than those to the capitals 
themselves. 

The following may be mentioned among the larger aug- 
mentations to the capital and reserve funds of the banks in 
England and Wales :— 











Increase in 
NAME oF BANK. Total. 
Paid-w Reserve 
Capital. Fund. 

AMONG METROPOLITAN BANKS. £ £ Ph 
Alexanders & Co., Limited . - ; . _ 20,000 20,000 
Baring Bros. & Co., Limited . - i 25,000 _ 25) 
Blyth, Greene, Jourdain & Co., Limited . ° 120,000 _ 120,000 
Harrod’s Stores, Limited . js 241,000 6,107 247,107 

AMONG METROPOLITAN AND PROVINCIAL 

BANKS. 

London and Midland Bank, Limited ‘ ‘i 165,000 100,000 265,000 
London and Provincial Bank, Limited . 105,893 10,000 115,893 

Williams Deacon and Manchester and Salford 
Bank, Limited . — 20,000 20,000 

AMONG PROVINCIAL BANKS. 

Beckett’s Banks ; ; 50,421 59,421 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, Limited . ; 36,186 10,711 46,897 
North-Eastern Banking Co., Limited q : 10,920 14,500 25,420 
York City and County Banking Co., Limited . 119,565 — 119,565 
York Union Banking Co., Limited . ‘ ° 62,500 5,000 67,500 














Since we have kept a record of the progress of affairs 
among these banks the general statement is as follows :— 


ENGLAND AND WALES, 1876-1895. 


Increase in paid-up capital . ; . ° ° - £25,024,807 
Do. reserve funds . ‘ . . . + 1357775552 


Total increase . . - £38,802,359 








These figures show the net progress after allowing for losses and failures, including the loss of capital 
experienced through the failure of the West of England Bank— £750,000 capital and £156,000 reserve fund— 


in 1878, It includes the banking capitals of Messrs. Glyn & Co., Messrs, Coutts & Co., and the private 
banks publishing accounts. 


An addition of about twenty-five millions has thus been 
shown during the last twenty years as made in the banking 
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capital of England and Wales separately from additions to 
the reserve funds. We must not, however, regard it altogether 
as new capital, as included in this amount, as we have again 
to remind our readers, there is the large addition shown 
through the publication of accounts by the private banks, 
whose capital is now included in this statement. A very large 
part of the additions made to the reserves has been accumu- 
lated either from undivided profits of the business or from 
premiums paid on new shares. 

The total amount of capital held by the banks of the 
country who publish accounts, taking the United Kingdom 
generally, may be stated in round figures as follows :— 


BANKING CAPITAL IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 1895. 


Capital. Reserve Funds. 
Bank of England . . §. « £14,553,000 Say, £3,000,000 
Other banks, England .~ . : ° 55,972,000 33 26,093,000 
Banks, Isle of Man . ° : ° 105,000 ” 97,200 
Banks, Scotland ‘i F ° : 9,302,000 2» 59745,600 
Banks, Ireland . ° . ‘ ° 7,109,000 99 39%%5,300 





£87,041,000 £38,051,100 
£125,092, 100 








This amount is about £500,000 more than in the previous 
year. 

The increase recorded in 1895 about counterbalances the 
diminution noted in 1894. No real progress, therefore, has 
been made since 1893. In other respects the business remains 
much on the same level. There is still a conspicuous diminu- 
tion in the opportunities for making profits, resulting from 
the low rates of interest obtainable for advances and on all 
solid investments. This will make it more difficult to the 
banks to maintain the rate of dividend on their capitals at the 
point previously attained. Rumours of excessive competition 
among banks, some of a very undesirable description, continue 
to reach us. A proper sense of caution, and of the obligations 
due from one bank to another, should keep competition within 
proper bounds. 

Those alterations which were made in 1889 among the 
tables stating the capital and reserve funds of the banks of 
the country in this article have been continued. These tables 
commence with a statement of all the banks in England and 
Wales which have notified alterations in their capital or 
reserve funds during the year 1894, giving the details in each 
case. These are then subdivided in Table II., the metro- 
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politan banks; Table III., the metropolitan and provincial 
banks ; Table IV. gives in one summary the results of the 
alterations among the remaining banks (sixty-four in 1890, 
fifty-nine in 1891, seventy-two in 1892, forty-eight in 1893, 
thirty-seven in 1894, forty-three in 1895), which are included 
in Table I., and are not dealt with in Tables II. and III., 
being provincial banks. The division between these classes 
of banks is yearly becoming less accurately defined. The 
gradual movement to the metropolis continues to affect banks 
as it does other business institutions. The comparison with 
1894 is as follows :— 


SuMMARY OF TABLE II.—ENGLAND AND WALES. 














18 METROPOLITAN BANKS, 1895— Increase. Decrease, 
Increase in paid-up capital . - i ; £451,459 
Decrease do. ° . ° ° 155,000 
: = £296,459 
Increase in reserve funds ° ° ° ° 40,054 
Decrease do. ° = . ‘ 179,842 
y £139,788 
Net increase, 1895 . ‘ . £156,671 
13 METROPOLITAN BANKS, 1894— 
Increase in paid-up capital . . . . 487,024 
Decrease do. . . ° ° 133,530 
—— £46,512 
Increase in reserve funds. ° ° ° 240,057 comes 
Decrease do. ° ° ° ° 20,700 
—— £219,357 
Net increase, 1894 . ° ° £172,845 


Allowing for the capitals of those of the private banks 
previously mentioned, which come under this division, the 
increase in 1895 scarcely shows so great a power of improve- 


ment as might have been expected among this division of our 
banks. 


SUMMARY OF TABLE III. 








8 METROPOLITAN AND PROVINCIAL BANKS, 1895— Increase, Decrease. 
Increase in paid-up capital . : ‘ - £295,893 
Increase in reserve funds . ‘ ° . 150,130 
Net increase, 1895 . = ‘ £446,023 
10 METROPOLITAN AND PROVINCIAL aanitnate 1894— 
Increase in paid-up capital . ° . 420,400 
Decrease do. : = ‘ : 200,000 
; eitsirscanevt £179,600 
Increase in reserve funds. ; ‘i ‘ £273,125 
Decrease do. ° : . e 100,000 
——__s_ £173,125 
Net decrease, 1894 . R . £6,475 





This position of affairs is more satisfactory than in 1894. 
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SUMMARY OF TABLE IV. 








Increase. Decrease. 
43 PROVINCIAL BANKS, 1895—- 
Increase in paid-up capital . ° ° é £299,798 
Decrease do. = ° ° E 343,044 
—_—_— £43246 
Increase in reserve funds . . ‘ ; £154,092 
Decrease do. e e ° e 228,607 
——— £74,515 
Net decrease, 1895 . ° F ° £117,761 
37 PROVINCIAL BANKS, 1894— 
Increase in paid-up capital . . ‘ ‘ £170,517 
Decrease do. . - . ° 763,440 
—_ £592,923 
Increase in reserve funds ° ° ° ° 4271,231 
Decrease do. ° ° > e 254,058 
———me AYE 
Net decrease, 1894 . ° 45753750 





The apparent alterations in Table IV. and in Table III. 
are, as has been explained, mainly a matter of account. The 
increase in 1895 among the metropolitan and provincial banks 
was small. The diminution in the total amount of the capital 
of the provincial banks, though not large, is to be regretted. 
The additions made by individual provincial joint stock banks 
were, however, numerous and considerable. 





SUMMARY OF TABLE V. 


Increase. Decrease. 
1 BANK, IsLE oF MAN, 1895— 
Increase in reserve funds P ‘ - ‘ 4800 — 
1 BANK, IsLE OF MAN, 1894— 
Increase in reserve funds ° . ° ° ° 4400 _ 


The banks of the Isle of Man continue building up their 
reserve funds. The increase in 1895 is larger, as will be seen, 
than in 1894. 


The statement respecting the Scotch banks is as follows :— 


SUMMARY OF TABLE VI. 








Increase. Decrease. 

6 Banks, SCOTLAND, 1895— 

Increase in reserve funds 4 ‘ £76,759 

Decrease do. : . 8,847 

Net increase, 1895 . . £67,912 _— 

6 BANKS, SCOTLAND, 1894— 

Increase in reserve funds . ° 479723 

Decrease do. ‘ ; 17,086 


Net increase, 1894 rn £62,637 on 
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The diminution which was recorded in 1887 and 1888 
has altered into a movement in the other direction during 
the last six years. The Scotch banks are slowly replacing 
‘the sums which had been withdrawn from their reserves. 

SUMMARY OF TABLE VII. 


Increase. Decrease. 
5 BANKS, IRELAND, 1895— 











Increase in paid-up capital . ° ° 47,980 
Increase in reserve funds ° ° ° 26,456 
Increase, 1895 . . . r 4345436 _— 
6 BANKS, IRELAND, 1894— 
Increase in paid-up capital . : . 428,707 
Do. __ reserve funds ; - £76,759 
Decrease do. ° ° ° 32,185 
44,574 = 
Net increase, 1894 ‘7 ° ° £73,281 








The growth of the resources of the Irish banks continues 
as for several years past. The increase, though not large, 
shows the better position of business in that country. 


We now proceed to the examination of the summary 
tables respecting the general progress in the United Kingdom. 
These are divided under the same general heads as the 
others :— 


Table VIII.—England and Wales. Table X.—Scotland. 
Table IX.—Isle of Man. Table XI.—Ireland. 


The statement of the Isle of Man is given separately, as 
the banks situated there are regulated by a different banking 
law than in the other divisions of the United Kingdom. This 
legislation, we desire to repeat, is, in some respects, better 
arranged than that under which the other banks of the 
country are carried on, and in reference to this the growth of 
the reserve funds of the banks of the Isle of Man deserves 
attention. 


We have continued in these remarks the greater detail 
commenced in 1888; each division being examined into 
under the headings marked, 

A.—Movements in paid-up capital. 
B.— Do. reserve funds. 
c.—Summary of these two tables. 
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By summarizing these statements, which now extend over 
the period of nineteen years, we arrive at the following 


results :— 
MOVEMENTS IN BANKING CaPITAL, 1876-95. 





Capital. Reserves. Total Net 
Increase + or Increase + or Increase + or 
- in Decrease — in Decrease — in 


Decrease 
Capital paid-up. 





Reserve Funds. 


Banking Capital. 











Table VIII c.—England . | +£25,024,807 + £13,777,552 | + £38,802,359 
Do. IXc.—IsleofMan | + 46,000 - 0,200 | + 126,200 
Do. Xc.—Scotland . | - 488,806 + 2,030,741 | + 1,541,845 
Do. XI c.—Ireland - 350,000 + 284,055 | + 634,055 

+ £24,931,911 | + £16,172,548 | + £41,104,459 











As stated before, the main increase in banking capital 
during the twenty years under notice has taken place in 
England and Wales. The increase in Scotland, which now 
amounts to about a million-and-half, is confined to the reserve 
funds. The capital itself has not been entirely replaced. The 
arrangement followed is a judicious one—the banks have a 
smaller capital on which dividends have to be paid, while 
they are really stronger than before through the additions to 
their reserve funds. In Ireland there is a small increase both 
under the head of paid-up capital and reserve fund. The 
banking capital in Scotland and Ireland is probably amply 
sufficient for local requirements, but an increase in the reserve 
funds would strengthen their position. 

Table XII. gives a general summary of the whole move- 
ment for the United Kingdom. The amount remains 
practically at the same total as in 1893, and while an increase 
of more than 440,000,000 throughout the whole business 
during the twenty years over which this examination extends 
must be regarded as a proof of strength, yet, without further 
increase, no important development of the business can be 
expected. The rate of increase noted this year is, taking all 
the circumstances into account, not more than sufficient to 
keep matters on their proper level. 

But, since no steps have been taken to establish a stronger 
reserve fund for the country generally, we must refer again 
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to what occurred in the autumn of 1890, when, owing to 
the difficulties into which the firm of Messrs. Baring had 
fallen, the Bank of England was compelled to make a very 
large increase to its reserve of gold, by borrowing, for the 
time, an amount of some three millions sterling from the 
Bank of France, and by collecting gold from other quarters. 
The immediate pressure of that period has now completely 
passed ; the banks which joined in the Baring Guarantee 
have the satisfaction of knowing that the sharing in a great 
public duty did not bring them into any loss. But nothing 
has been done to protect ourselves against the recurrence 
of a similar risk by augmenting the specie reserve of the 
country—the reserve maintained in the country to meet 
demands for gold—whether occasioned by internal or external 
requirements. Here, as is well known, the “reserve” of the 
Bank of England is the only “visible” supply available for 
this purpose. 

We have to repeat again what we have said more than 
once before on this subject. Every man engaged in banking 
is perfectly aware that though the arrangement made in 1890 
was successfully carried out then, there is no certainty that 
it would be possible to repeat the operation, even though the 
need might be greater. The personal qualities of those who 
take the lead in business matters have to be considered. Mr. 
Lidderdale, who was governor of the Bank of England then, 
is a powerful and resolute man; but we may not always 
be equally fortunate; and the delay, even of a day, might 
have brought on a serious calamity. It might happen that 
when a similar difficulty occurred in England, a financial 
crisis, or the danger of such a disaster, might be impending 
in France, or in some adjoining country. There might be a 
risk of war, or of domestic difficulty. Any of these reasons 
might be sufficient to compel the Bank of France to decline 
the request which might be made to it. Again—even if none 
of these causes are at work—the Bank of France might, out 
of mere prudence, think it necessary to refuse the making 
such an advance lest it should appear to form a precedent, 
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which it might be very inconvenient to establish. And 
further, totally apart from these questions, can it be advisable, 
or prudent, we might even add, can it be safe, that the Bank 
of England—the country which is at the present time the 
clearing-house of the world—should not habitually maintain 
‘a sufficient reserve of specie to meet its own requirements, 
and that the Bank of England should have to borrow in time 
of anxiety from any other bank, however friendly and how- 
ever powerful? The Bank of England may reply, While 
we are perfectly willing to take our share in the matter, we 
cannot undertake to bear the whole of the expense. 


To discuss the whole of this question would require more 
space than we can give to it here, and would open up many 
points—freely battled over in past years—including the 
relative position of the Bank of England and the other banks, 
which we cannot now go into; but the present time—when a 
period of anxiety has just been passed—is a suitable one for 
opening the question, which is of vital importance to the 
banking interests of the country. 


We must remind our readers that the other banking 
institutions of the world outside England stand now in a 
totally different position from that which they occupied when 
some twenty years since we commenced this annual survey. 
The position of the Bank of England was stronger relatively 
then to that of the other great banks of Europe than it is 
now, while the demand likely to be made on it then was 
smaller than may be the case at the present time, owing to 
the development of banking in this country in the interval. 
The Bank of France, the Imperial Bank of Germany, and 
the National Banks of the United States are all infinitely 
stronger now in their specie reserves than they were then, 
while the position of the Bank of England, though improved, 
is, comparatively speaking, but little stronger. A comparison 
between the amounts of specie held in those four centres now 
and at that period shows the course of events very clearly. 
We have done but little to augment our own reserves, while 
owing to the increase in banking deposits the demand on 
domestic account may at any time be infinitely sharper than 
it was then, while the demand on foreign account may at any 
time be at least as strong, probably would be far more severe. 
The figures are as follows :— 
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POSITION OF THE RESERVES OF THE BANKS OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, 
GERMANY AND OF THE NEW YORK ASSOCIATED BANKS ON THE 
EARLIEST RETURNS IN NOVEMBER, 1876-1895. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Reserve of Notes and Coin. 
1876 . - - £19,200,000 1895 . . - £31,500,000 


BANK OF FRANCE. 
Coin and Bullion. 


1876 . ; . £85,600,000 1895 (Gold). - 478,300,000 
»» (Silver) + 49,200,000 
Total . ° . £127,500,000 





IMPERIAL BANK OF GERMANY. 
Coin and Bullion. 








1876 . : - 24,500,000 1895 . - - 45,600,000 
New York ASSOCIATED BANKS, 
Specie and Legal Tenders. 
1876 (Specie) . 3,600,000 1895 (Specie) . 12,800,000 
»» (Legal tenders) 8,500,000 »» (Legal tenders) 17,200,000 
412,100,000 % 30,000,000 











It is needful to repeat again the remarks made before in 
this place. The contrast between the action taken by British 
banks and banks in other countries is now striking. As 
compared with the statement we printed last year, the figures 
show that the Bank of England is a little stronger now than 
then, and that the Imperial Bank of Germany and the New 
York banks hold rather smaller reserves than then, the Bank 
of France remaining on the same level as last year. But, on 
the whole, the figures show that while other banks in other 
countries have felt the necessity of strengthening their 
position, we have not done the same. We do not maintain 
an adequate specie reserve, though that is the first require- 
ment of business security. In proportion to the banking 
liabilities of the country the reserve held by the Bank of 
England is smaller now than it was some twenty years since. 

The question, as we have said before, deserves the most 
serious attention. There is, after all, only one way to form a 
large and sufficient reserve: to build it up by slow and 
gradual accumulation. Unless the subject is attended to, and 
a sufficient specie reserve held, the banks may find to their 
cost, when a sudden and heavy demand on them is made, 
that, owing to the absence of a sufficient reserve at the Bank 
of England, that Bank itself may not be in a position to 
provide them with the bank notes or the specie they may 
require. 

VOL. LXI. 2 
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TaBLE I.—BANKS,— 


WHICH HAVE STATED AN ALTERATION 





Name or Bank. 


at f 

Capita! 
as stated 
in 1895. 


Paid-w 
Capital 
as stated 
in 1894. 


Decrease 
in 1895. 





Alexanders and Co., Limited . 
Bacon, Cobbold, Tollemache and Co. 
Bank of Bolton, Limited ‘ 
Bank of Liverpool, Limited 

Baring Bros. and Co., Limited 
Barnsley Banking Co., Limited 
Beckett’s Banks 


Blyth, Greene, Jourdain and Co., Limited 


Bolitho, Williams, Foster and Co., Limited . 

Bradford Commercial Joint Stock Banking | Co., 
Limited - 

British Mutual Banking Co., Limited 

Bucks and Oxon Union Bank, Limited 

Burton Union Bank, Limited 

Carlton Bank, Limited 

Cheque Bank, Limited 

Child and Co. . . 

Consolidated Bank, Limited - 

Co-operative Wholesale Society, Limited 

County of Gloucester Bank, Limited 

Craven Bank, Limited ‘ 

Cripplegate Bank, Limited 

Crompton and Evans’ Union Bank, Limited 

Derby and Derbyshire Banking Co., Limited . 

Discount Banking ~ of a and — 
Limited } 


Discount Bank, Limited . ‘ - ‘ 


Glamorganshire Banking Co., Limited 
Grant and Maddison’s Union Banking Co., Ld. 
Halifax & Huddersfield Union Banking Co., Ld. 


Hall, Bevan, West and Bevan . 


Harrod’s Stores, Limited . 


Hoares ; 
International Bank of London, Limited 
Lacons, Youell and Kemp 

Lambton and Co.. . 

Lancashire and Yorkshire ‘Bank, Limited 
Leeds Joint Stock Bank, Limited 
Leicestershire Banking Co., Limited 
Lincoln and Lindsey Banking Co., Limited 
London and Midland Bank, Limited 
London and Provincial Bank, Limited 
London and South Western Bank, Limited 


Carried forward 


& 
500,000 
102,500 
277,008 

1,000,000 
1,000,000 
60,000 
584,576 
Formed into 


Limited 
es a Co. 


4 4 

The same. an ns 
The same. 
278,268 
The same. 
1,025,000 
The same. 


643,997 


120,000 


1,260 
25,000 
59,421 

120,000 


oman The same. ee 


The same, 


52,080 
The same. 
The same. 
The same. 

84,702 
The same. 
The same. 

616,250 
The same. 
The same. 
The same. 
The same. 
The same. 


325,000 


51,009 
80,000 
130,000 
15,170 
83,122 
500,000 
800,000 
580,064 
200,000 
210,000 
2,000 
200,000 
78,125 


155,000 


Now Discount 
Bank, I.imited. 155,000 
Formerly Dis- 
count Banking 
Co. of En — 
and W: } 
I res 18 
112,000 


300,000 


71,000 


122,892 
The same. 
The same, 
Amalgamated 

with 
Barclay, Bevan 


90,000 
and Co. 


Formerly ex- | 
isting, but not 
previovs: \ 
mentioned. 
421,099 
300,000 
121,224 
702,122 
450,000 
75,000 
400,000 
114,432 
818,200 
500,000 
600,000 


241,100 | 241,100 


435,805 


he same. 
121,000 
706,994 
The same. 
The same. 
The same. 
The same. 
983,200 
605,893 


The same. 


14,706 


4,872 


165,000 
105,893 





847,163 | 245,224 
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ENGLAND AND-WALES, 


IN CAPITAL 


OR RESERVE IN 1895. 














a Reserve 
u lecrease 
as stated an I Se 4 De 1895. NamME oF Bank. 
in 1894. in 1895. 
4 4 & 4 
20,000 40,000 | 20,000 “a Alexanders and Co., Limited. 
22,228 20,514 - 1,714 | Bacon, Cobbold, Tollemache and Co. 
36,000 45,000 9,000 le Bank of Bolton, Limited. 
563,704 561,811 os 1,893 | Bank of Liverpool, Limited. 
100,000 | The same. ee . Baring Bros. and Co., Limited. 
39,215 40,308 | 1,093 oe Barnsley Banking Co., Limited. 
ee oe <e . Beckett’s Banks. 
: oe ve oe Blyth, Greene, Jourdain and Co., Limited. 
270,000 | 275,000 5,000 we Bolitho, Williams, Foster and Pe ame. 
Bradford Commercial Joint Stoc anking 
180,400 | 185,000] 4,600 | .. {| Bradford. Com J 
20,000 21,000 1,000 ro British Mutual Banking Co., Limited. 
36,000 36,500 500 Me Bucks and Oxon Union Bank, Limited. 
127,000 129,000 2,000 ee Burton Union Bank, Limited. 
10,002 5,237 pe 4,765 | Carlton Bank, Limited. 
132,488 132,648 160 a Cheque Bank, Limited. 
127,898 | 136,239 8,341 oe Child and Co. 
262,000 | 264,630 2,630 aa Consolidated Bank, Limited. 
51,992 62,703 | 10,711 ak Co-operative Wholesale Society, Limited. 
163,036 | 171,459 8,423 oe County of Gloucester Bank, Limited. 
103,000 | 107,000 4,000 a Craven Bank, Limited. 
2,770 3,272 502 oe Cripplegate Bank, Limited. 
120,407 | 126,788 | 6,381 ee Crompton and Evans’ Union Bank, Limited. 
36,500 37,000 500 ies Derby and Derbyshire Banking Co., Limited. 
ie { Discount Banking Co. of England and Wales, 
= a. Limited. 
ee ee ° ° Discount Bank, Limited. 
79,000 92,000 | 13,000 on Glamorganshire Banking Co., Limited. 
36,000 36, 500 500 we Grant & Maddison’s Union Banking Co., Ld. 
105,000 80,000 e 25,000 | Halifax & Huddersfield Union Banking Co., Ld. 
ee ee oe ee Hall, Bevan, West and Bevan. 
6,107 6,107 ee Harrod’s Stores, Limited. 
oe ee ve oe Hoares. 
112,000 oe va 112,000 | International Bank of London, Limited. 
. ee ee oe Lacons, Youell and Kemp. 
a oe a ee Lambton and Co. 
200,000 | 203,000} 3,000 am Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank, Limited. 
Nil. 250 250 of Leeds Joint Stock Bank, Limited. 
177,000 | 180,000 3,000 Leicestershire Banking Co., Limited. 
145,211 146,610 1,399 ee Lincoln and Lindsey Banking Co., Limited. 
4000 700,000 | 100,000 i London and Midland Bank, Limited. 
590,000 | 600,000 | 10,000 London and Provincial Bank, Limited. 
240,000 250,000 | 10,000 London and South Western Bank, Limited 
ee ee £ 232,097 145,372 Carried forward. 
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TABLE 1.—Continued—BANKS,— 
HAVE STATED AN INCREASE 





Name oF Bank. 





Paid-up 
Capital 

as stated 
in 1894. 


Paid-u; 
Capital 
as stated 
in 1895. 








Brought forward 
London and Universal Bank, Limited 
London and Westminster Bank, Limited . 
London and Yorkshire Bank, Limited 


London Banking Corporation, Limited 

London Trading Bank, Limited 

Manchester and County Bank, Limited 
Martin’s Bank, Limited . 

Mercantile Bank of Lancashire, Limited . 
Mercantile Bank of London, Limited 
Middlesex Banking Co., Limited 

North Eastern Banking Co., Limited = 
Northamptonshire Union Banking Co. Limited 
Nottingham and Notts Banking Co., Limited . 
Nottingham Joint Stock Bank, Limited 

Oakes, Bevan, Tollemache and Co. . 

Oldham Joint Stock Bank, Limited-. 

Pares’s Leicestershire Banking Co., Limited 


Preston Banking Co., Limited . 


Sheffield Banking Co., Limited 

Sheffield and Hallamshire Bank 

Sheffield and Rotherham — Stock Bank, 
Limited 

Swaledale and Wensleydale "Banking Co. byt 
Limited Z j 

Union Bank of Manchester, Limited 


Williams Deacon and Manchester and aes \ 


ford Banking Co., Limited . 
Woods and Co. 


York City and County Banking Co., ‘Limited . 


York Union Banking Co., Limited . 
Yorkshire Banking Co., Limited 


Net Jucrease in Capital F 
Net Decrease in Reserve Funds . 


& 


150,000 
2,800,000 
225,000 
49,775 
14,685 
4000 
500,000 
114,200 
26,800 
16,256 
276,000 
300,000 
300,000 
150,000 
70,000 
150,000 
350,000 


200,000 
334.425 
250,000 
192,000 


63,000 
440,000 
1,000,000 


381,308 


335,304 
200,000 


375,000 











& 


The same. 
The same. 
The same. 
41,372 
16,090 
The same. 
The same. 
The same. 
The same. 
The same. 
286,920 
The same. 
The same. 
The same. 
75,000 
The same. 
The same. 


Amal, ated 
with London 
and Midland 


Bank, Limited. 


The same. 
The same. 


The same. 


The same. 
The same. 
The same. 


The same. 











Increase | Decrease 
in 1895. | in 1895. 
4 4 

847,163} 245,224 
"597 
1,405 
10,920 
5,000 
200,000 
ae 52,820 
119,565] .. 
62,500}. 
1,047,150) 498,044 
aera etree 
.. | 649,106 





Taste II.—METROPOLITAN 
WHICH HAVE STATED AN INCREASE 





Alexanders and Co., Limited 


Blyth, Greene, Jourdain and Co., Limited 


British Mutual Banking Co., Limited 

Carlton Bank, Limited . 

Cheque Bank, Limited 

Child &Co. . 

Cripplegate Bank, Limited 

Discount Banking Co. of on and Wales, 
Limited . 


Carried forward : r 





—_—— 


500,000 
Formed into 
Limit 
a> Co, 
Dec. ‘94. 
51,009 
15,170 
83,122 
500,000 
2,000 


tes} 3,000 | 


ee 





The same. 
120,000 


52,080 
The same. 
84,702 
The same. 
The same. 


Now Discount 
Bank, Limited. 








120,000 
1,071 
1,580 


155,000 





122,651 


155,000 


































a 
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ENGLAND AND WALES, 
IN CAPITAL OR RESERVE IN 1895. 





























er | ee | ecm ss 
as stated as stated oa “¢ i Name or Ban. 
in 1894. in 1895. 
& 4 & & 
by a 232,097] 145,372! . Brought forward. 
10,000 6,000 he 4,000] London and Universal Bank, Limited. 
1,655,620 | 1,600,000 ae 55,620, London and Westminster Bank, Limited. 
85,000 90,000 5,000 ae London and Yorkshire Bank, Limited. 
2,175 5,619 3,444 London Banking Corporation, Limited. 
2,500 3,000 500 London Trading Bank, Limited. 
800,000 | 810,000] 10,000 Manchester and County Bank, Limited. 
67,500 70,000 2,500 ee Martin’s Bank, Limited. 
3,000 4,000 1,000 = Mercantile Bank of Lancashire, Limited. 
1,457 Nil. ae 1,457| Mercantile Bank of London, Limited. 
5,000 3,0C0 ee 2,000) Middlesex Banking Company, Limited. 
63,000 77,500 | 14,500 ew North Eastern Banking Co., Limited. 
219,760 | 222,856 3,096 Northamptonshire Union Banking Co., Limited. 
27,000 39,000 | 12,000 oe Nottingham and Notts Banking Co., Limited. 
92,000 94,000 | 2,000 Nottingham Joint Stock Bank, Limited. 
oa AS: we oe Oakes, Bevan, Tollemache and Co. 
147,868 | 151,321 3,453 oe Oldham Joint Stock Bank, Limited. 
170,000 175,000 5,000 Pares’s Leicestershire Banking Co., Limited. 
Am mated 
200,000 bet ES eae me 200,000] Preston Banking Co., Limited. 
» Limited. 
163,571 164,069 498 . Sheffield Banking Co., Limited. 
134,735 135,117 382 . Sheffield and Hallamshire Bank. 
113,818 | 114,124 306 io { eyes _ Rotherham Joint Stock Bank, 
51,500 52,000 500 * { Se and Wensleydale Banking Co., 
155,000 | 170,000 | 15,000 P Union Bank of Manchester, Limited. ~— 
Williams Deacon and Manchester and Salfor 
420,000 | 440,000 | 20,000) .. { Banking Co., Limited. 
oe oe oe Woods andCo.  - 
371,202 | The same. oe > York City and County Banking Co., Limited. 
162,000 167,000 5,000 ne York Union Banking Co., Limited. 
210,000 | 218,000 8,000 ° Yorkshire Banking Co., Limited. 
$| 344,276 | £408,449 
ee ee oe Net Jucrease in Capital. 
; ° 64,173 Net Decrease in Reserve Funds. 
BANKS, 


IN CAPITAL OR RESERVE IN 1895. 





20,000 


20,000 
10,002 
132,488 
127,898 
2,770 


40,000 


21,000 
5237 
132,648 
136,239 
3,272 


20,000 


1,000 
160 
8,341 
502 


4,765 











30,003 


4,765 








Alexanders and Co., Limited. 
Blyth, Greene, Jourdain and Co., Limited. 


British Mutual Banking Co., Limited. 
Carlton Bank, Limited. 

Cheque Bank, Limited. 

Child and Co. 

Cripplegate Bank, Limited. 

Discount Banking Company of England and 
. Wales, Limited. 


. = Carried forward. 
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TABLE II.—Continued.—METRO- 


WHICH HAVE STATED AN ALTERATION 




















| cae 2 | Paid op | Increase | Decrease 
Name oF Bank. | Pre od os canal in 1895. | in 1895. 
| in 1894. in 1895. | 
& | & & 
Brought forward “ 122,651) 155,000 
Formerly Dis- 
Discount Bank, Limited . eons Panking | 71,000} 71,000) .. 
and Wales. 
Formerly 
Harrod’s Stores, Limited . pon nm ta 241,100 | 241,100 
mentioned. 
Hoares . | «| 421,099 | 435,805 14,706 
International Bank of London, ‘Limited x 300,000 | The same. ee 
London and Universal Bank, Limited -| 150,000 | The same. ee 
London and Westminster Bank, Limited . . | 2,800,000 | The same. ee 
London Banking Corporation, Limited 49,775 41,372 597 
London Trading Bank, Limited : 14,685 16,090 1,405 
Mercantile Bank of London, Limited 26,500 | The same. ne: 
Middlesex Banking Co., Limited 16,256 | The same. 
Eighteen Metropolitan Banks . £451,459) £155,000 

















TABLE III.—METROPOLITAN AND 





Baring Bros. and Co., Limited . 

Consolidated Bank, Limited 

London and Midland Bank, Limited 

London and Provincial Bank, Limited . 

London and South Western Bank, Limited 

London and Yorkshire Bank, Limited 

Martin’s Bank, Limited 

Williams Deacon and Manchester ‘and ‘Sal- 
ford Bank, Limited ‘ 


Eight Metropolitan and Provincial Banks . 


1,000,000 


818,200 
500,000 


225,000 
500,000 


1,000,000 





1,025,000 


The same. 


983,200 
605,893 


The same. 


The same. 


The same. 
The same. 





25,000 


165,000 
105,893 





£295 ,893 














TABLE IV.—PROVINCIAL 





Forty-three Provincial Banks . 





299,798 


343,044 














TaBLE V.—BANKS,—ISLE 





Manx Bank, Limited 


25,000 | The same. 











asinine Se 








ne 








POLITAN BANKS, 
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IN CAPITAL OR RESERVE IN 1895. 










































































ae eo 
as stated | asstated | in 89s. | in 2895, Name or Bank. 
in 1894. | in 1895. 
as eee & & 
30,003 4,765 Brought forward. 
“ ee Discount Bank, Limited. 
: 6,107 6,107 oe Harrod’s Stores, Limited. 
oe + wi = Hoares. 
112,000 Nil. 112,000 | International Bank of London, Limited. 
10,000 | 6,000 ee 4,000 | London and Universal Bank, Limited. 
1,655,620 | 1,600,000 ae 55,620 | London and Westminster Bank, Limited. 
25175 | 5,619 3,444 es London Banking Corporation, Limited. 
2,500 3,000 500 = London Trading Bank, Limited. 
1,457 Nil. ‘ 1,457 | Mercantile Bank of London, Limited. 
5,000 | 3,000 ° 2,000 | Middlesex Banking Co., Limited. 
| 
| £40,054 |£179,842| . | Eighteen Metropolitan Banks. 
PROVINCIAL Banks. 
100,000 | The same. oe ‘ Baring Bros. and Co., Limited. 
262,000 264,630 2,630 Consolidated Bank, Limited. = 
600,000 700,000 | 100,000 London and Midland Bank, Limited. 
590,000 600,000 | 10,000 London and Provincial Bank, Limited. 
240,000 250,000 | 10,000 London and South Western Bank, Limited. 
85,000 | 90,000} 5,000 London and Yorkshire Bank, Limited. 
67,500 70,000 2,500 Martin’s Bank, Limited. . hile 
Williams Deacon and Manchester an or 
20,000 20,000 os ttt 
— staiataanl ss { Bank, Limited. 
«+ | 150,130 : Eight Metropolitan and Provincial Banks. 
Banks. 
| we 154,092 | 228,607 Forty-three Provincial Banks. 
a | 
OF MAN. 
6,400 | 7,200 800 Manx Bank, Limited. 
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TasBLE VI.—BANKS,— 


WHICH HAVE STATED AN ALTERATION 



















Capital Cacia Increase | Decrease 
NaME oF Bank. anced as stated in 1895. | in x895. 
in 1894. in 1895. 
& & & 
Caledonian Banking Co., Limited -| 150,000 | The same. oe . 
Clydesdale Bank, Limited - | 1,000,000 | The same. ‘ . 
North of Scotland Bank, Limited «| 400,000 | The same. ‘ ee 
Royal Bank of Scotland . - | 2,000,000 | The same. . . 
Town and County Bank, Limited +| 252,000 | The same. ° . 
Union Bank of Scotland, Limited -| 1,000,000 | The same. . 





Net /ncrease in Reserve Funds , ° 











TABLE 








Belfast Banking Co., Limited . . 
Munster and Leinster Bank, Limited 
National Bank, Limited 

Northern Banking Co., Limited ‘ 
Provincial Bank of Ireland, Limited 


Increase in paid-up Capital 


400,000 
200,000 
1,500,000 
442,020 
540,000 








The same. 
The same. 
The same. 

450,000 
The same. 









7,980 


£7,980 








PROGRESS OF BANKING CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUNDS 
TABLE VIII A.—ENGLAND AND WALES.—PAID-UP CAPITAL. 


























Year Increase. Decrease. wa +3 seventy sc 
& 4 & 

1876 892,917 ee + 892,917 
1877 560, 524 30,820 + 529,704 
1878 574,289 988,860 - 414,571 
1879 1,234,061 345,267 + 889,304 
880 1,990,894 393,836 + 1,597,058 
1881 610,598 566,622 + 43,976 
1882 834,663 186,663 + 48,000 
1883 1,938,430 584,298 + 1,354,132 
1884 2,141,047 949,121 + 1,191,926 
1885 1,678,310 732,409 + 945,901 
1886 183,180 5,548 + 177,632 
1887 120,756 153,262 - 32,506 
1888 420,133 330,000 + 90,133 
1889 2,388,205 1,681,459 + 706,746 
890 2,021,285 455,11 + 1,566, 169 
1891 9,963,555 381,250 + 9,582,305 
1892 7,672,232 1,711,759 + 5,960,473 
1893 796,623 1,231,276 * 434,653 
1894 277,941 1,096,976 — 819,035 
1895 1,047,150 498,044 + 549,106 
| 373347393 12,322,586 + 25,024,807 
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SCOTLAND. 
IN CAPITAL OR RESERVE IN 1895. 
_———- ee ' D 
asstated | asstated | in 1895. | in 1895. Name oF Baw. 
in 1894. in 1895. 
4 & 4 ’ ee 
77,847 69,000 ee 8,847 | Caledonian Banking Co., Limited. 
520,000 545,000 | 25,000 % Clydesdale Bank, Limited. 
50,000 75,000 | 25,000 North of Scotland Bank, Limited. 
754,879 757,638 2,759 Royal Bank of Scotland. 
1 30,000 134,000 4,000 Town and County Bank, Limited, 
485,000 505,000 | 20,000 Union Bank of Scotland, Limited. 
$76,759 | £8,847 
| 67,912 Ec . Net Increase in Reserve Funds. 
IRELAND. 
407,574 411,309 3,735 ; Belfast Banking Co., Limited. 
168, 500 173,500 5,000 ‘ Munster and Leinster Bank, Limited. 
278,860 | 286,581 7,721 . National Bank, Limited. 
240,000 | The same. i " Northern Banking Co., Limited. 
| 210,000 | 220,000 | 10,000 Provincial Bank of Ireland, Limited. 
be 
} £26,456 ws Increase in Reserve Funds. 
(EE rm 




















AMONG THE BANKS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1876-1895. 
TABLE VIII B.—ENGLAND AND WALES.—RESERVE. FUNDS. 























\ Year Increase. Decrease. is 4 eee ~ 
) z 4 & 
. 1876 1,086,068 161,375 + 924,693 
|9 1877 912,448 59,000 + 853,448 
1878 963,402 3532304 + 610,098 
1879 782,609 4735777 + 308,832 
1880 1,626,703 235,760 + 1,390,943 
1881 571,381 143,517 a 427,864 
1882 732,489 380,272 + 352,217 
1883 1,276,406 229,636 + 1,046,770 
> 1884 1,234,920 291,390 + 943,530 
1885 1,286,083 410,371 + 875,712 
\ { 1886 272,081 138,097 + 133,984 
1887 309,440 149,328 + 160,112 
1888 463,471 101,946 + 361,525 
; 1889 1,760,800 1,312,472 + 448,328 
| 4 1890 1,448,314 374,368 + 1,073,946 
| 1891 1,710,545 212,888 + 1,497,657 
1892 2, 168,354 704,758 + 1,463,596 
1893 867,570 308,755 + 558,815 
1894 734,413 374,758 + 409,655 
1895 344,276 408,449 — 64,173 
, 20,601,773 6,824,221 + 13,777,552 
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TABLE VIII c.—ENGLAND AND WALES:—SUMMARY OF PAID-UP CAPITAL AND 


PROGRESS OF BANKING IN GREAT BRITAIN 


RESERVE FUNDS. 















































+ Increase + Increase, Total Net. 
Year or — Decrease in Capital or — Decrease in Reserve + Increase, 
paid up. Fund. or — Decrease. 
& 4 4 
1876 + 892,917 + 924,693 + 1,817,610 
1877 + 529,704 + 853,448 + 1,383,152 
1878 '- 414,571 * 610,098 + 195,527 
1879 oa 889,394 oa 308,832 + 1,198,226 
1880 + 1,597,058 + 1,390,943 + 2,988,001 
1881 2 + 43,976 + 427,864 + 471,840 
1882 > 648,000 + 352,217 + 1,000,217 
1883 + 1,354,132 + 1,046,770 + 2,400,902 
1884 + 1,191,926 + 943,530 + 2,135,456 
1885 3 + 945,901 + 875,712 + 1,821,613 
1886 oa 177,632 a 133,984 + 311,616 
1887 - 32,506 + 160,112 + 127,606 
1888 e+ 90, 133 + 361,525 + 451,658 
1889 5 + 706,746 + 448,328 + 1,155,074 
1890 6 + 1,566,169 + 1,073,946 + 2,640,115 
1891 7 + 9,582,305 + 1,497,657 + 11,079,962 
1892 8+ 5,960,473 + 1,463,596 + 7,424,069 
1893 ® — 434,653 + 558,815 + 124,162 
1894 10 - 819,035 + 409,655 - 409,380 
1895 1 + 549,106 - 64,173 + 484,933 
+ 25,024,807 + 13,777,552 + 38,802,359 
1. 1878. See Note 1, page 31. 7. 1891. See Note 9, page 31. 
2. 1881. See Note 3, page 31. 8. 1892. See Note ro, page 31. 
3. 1885. See Note 4, page 31. 9. 1893. See Note 11, page 31. 
4. 1888. See Note 6, page 31. 10. 1894. See Note 12, page 31. 
5. 1889. See Note 7, page 31. Iz. 1895. See Note 13, page 31. 
6. 1890. See Note 8, page 31. 
TABLE IX a.—ISLE OF MAN.—PAID-uUP CAPITAL. 
Year. | Increase Decrease. | Net + F meme ” 
| 4 4 & 
1876 1,900 . + 1,900 
1877 ee ° ee 
1878 oe “e ee 
1879 6,004 ae + 6,004 
1880 ° ee ee 
1881 . os oe 
1882 ee ee ee 
1883 25,000 oe + 25,000 
1884 ee ee ee 
1885 oe ° ee 
1886 ee ‘ea ee 
1887 oe ee ee 
1888 oe ae ee 
1889 13,096 a + 13,096 
1890 oe eee oe 
1891 ee ee ee 
1892 oe ee ee 
1893 ee oe ee 
1894 ee oe oe 
1895 . - 
46,000 + 46,000 
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TABLE IX B.—IsLE OF MAN.—RESERVE FUNDs. 
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Net + Increase or 














Year, Increase, Decrease. py Scncrving 
& & & 
1876 4,550 ve + 4,550 
1877 990 = + 990 
1878 2,900 ee + 2,900 
1879 14,695 °° + 14,695 
1880 1,865 ee + 1,865 
1881 2,000 oe + 2,000 
1882 7,000 ee + 7,000 
1883 2,000 oe + 2,000 
1884 2,100 oe + 2,100 
1885 800 = + 
1886 1,450 ae + 1,450 
1887 1,500 oe + 1,500 
1888 1,650 . + 1,650 
1889 22,300 ‘ + 22,300 
1890 800 ‘ + 800 
1891 800 . + 800 
1892 5,800 ; + 5,800 
1893 5,800 ° + 5,800 
1894 400 ie + 400 
1895 800 “ + 800 
80,200 + 80,200 

















TABLE IX c.—IsLE oF MAN.—SUMMARY OF PaID-upP CAPITAL AND RESERVE 














FUNDS. 
+ Increase, + Increase, T 
Vear. or — Deer in ; —— wease in Reserve ‘otal + Increase or 
— oe Capital or — Dec ee Re — Detaae 
& 4 

1876 + 1,900 + 4,550 + 6,450 
1877 on + 990 + 990 
1878 os + 2,900 + 2,900 
1879 + 6,004 + 14,695 + 20,699 
= ‘ + 1,865 + 1,865 
1881 .° + 2,000 + 2,000 
1882 v° + 7,000 + 7,000 
1883 + 25,000 + 2,000 + 27,000 
1884 ee + 2,100 + 2,100 
1885 “ + 800 + 800 
= - + 145° + 1,450 
1887 “* + 1,500 + 1,500 
1688 ‘. + 1,650 + 1,650 
1889 + 13,096 + 22,300 + 35,396 
1890 ve + 800 + 800 
1891 oe + 800 $ 800 
1892 . + 5,800 + 5,800 
1893 “ + 5,800 + 5,800 
1894 ee + — 400 + © 400 
1895 . ~ 800 + 800 

+ 46,000 + 80,200 + 126,200 
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TABLE X A.—SCOTLAND.—PAID-UP CAPITAL. 





Net + Increase or 


Decrease. — Decrease. 


& 


ee 255,104 
20 


_ 3 
999,820 999,820 








4,041 























TABLE X B.—SCOTLAND.—RESERVE FUNDS. 





Net + Increase, or 


Decrease. — Decrenss 





& 

46,288 
462,571 
126,015 
552992 
32424 
92,550 
396,786 
174,746 
94,466 
4,307 
13,640 
107,066 
161,402 
55,167 
124,167 
137,351 
647,219 
85,425 
62,637 
67,912 


40,712 87,000 
462,571 oe 
323,985 450,000 

1839 30,847 
4,770 8,194 

92,550 ee 
396,786 =p 
174,746 oe 

94,466 ee 

9,179 4,872 

I 5> 539 I 9899 

37934 145,000 

38, 598 200,000 

55,167 rt 
124,167 as 
137,351 sa 
647,219 a 

85,425 si 

79,723 17,086 

76,759 8,847 


EEE EtE LL tteeeei titi 














2,984,486 9535745 + 2,030,741 
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TABLE X c.—SCOTLAND.—SUMMARY OF PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUNDs. 

















Increase + Increase, Total Net + Increase 
Year. or—Decrease in Capital or — Decrease in Reserve or — Decrease 
paid up. und, in Banking Capital. 
4 4 & 

1876 + 255,104 = 46,288 + 208,816 
1877 + 320 + 462,571 + 462,891 
1878 1 - 999,820 - 126,015 — 1,125,835 
1879 *e ” 553992 + 55,992 
1880 ‘ - 3.424 - 35424 
1881 + 4,041 + 92,550 + 96,591 
1882 + 5,500 + 396,786 + 402,286 
1883 - 4,041 + 174,746 + 170,705 
1884 ve + 94,466 + 9454 
1885 . + 4,307 + 45307 
1886 . aa 13,640 + 13,640 
1887 . ~ 107,066 - 107,066 
1888 ° ~ 161,402 - 161,402 
1889 ° + 55,167 + 55,167 
1890 ae os 124,167 oa 124,167 
1891 ve + 137,351 > 137,351 
1892 + 250,000 + 647,219 + 897,219 
1893 . + 85,425 + 85,425 
1894 +s + 62,637 + 62,637 
1895 ° + 67,912 + 67,912 

- 488,896 + 2,030,741 + 1,541,845 














1. 1878. The City of Glasgow Bank failed 2nd October, 1878, with Capital 


eserve Fund 


. $1,000,000 
450,000 





41,450,000 











TABLE XI A.—IRELAND.—PAID-UP CAPITAL. 








Net + Increase or 








Year. Increase. Decrease. peel Sareea, 
4 4 4 
1876 Bek oe ae 
1877 50,000 ee + 50,000 
1878 ae oe ee 
1879 - ee ye 
1880 143,667 “ + 143,667 
1881 31,333 . + 31,333 
1882 ole one i“ 
1883 83,095 oe + 83,095 
1884 75,675 +. + 75,675 
1885 109,605 525,000 — 415,395 
1886 174,391 es + 174,391 
1887 14,360 * + 14,360 
1888 16,717 : + 16,717 
1889 26,157 + 26,157 
1890 100,000 7 + 100,000 
1891 e . = 
1892 5,360 ‘ + 5,360 
1893 7,953 . 7 7,953 
1894 28,707 wa + 28,707 
1895 7,980 : + 7;980 
875,000 525,000 + 350,000 
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TaBLe XI B.—IRELAND.—RESERVE FuNDs. 



































| 
i 
| 
' 


Year. Increase. Decrease. aga ong sd 
& & 4 
1876 11,352 135,937 — 124,585 
1877 114,093 ‘e + 114,093 
1878 29,521 48,896 - 19,375 
1879 83,755 57,500 + 26,255 
1880 15,000 532904 - 38,904 
1881 159,636 2,553 + 157,083 
1882 4,135 318,292 — 314,157 
1883 135,628 84,383 + 51,245 
1884 99,820 107,000 - 7,180 
1885 38,094 204,020 - 165,926 
1886 42,839 aa + 42,839 
1887 45,274 + 45,274 
1888 37,801 “s + 37,801 
1889 56,815 19,000 + 37,815 
1890 112,592 “s + 112,592 
1891 35,065 2,102 + 32,963 
1892 167,699 + 167,699 
1893 57»493 ‘ + 57,493 
1894 76,759 32,185 + 44,574 
1895 26,456 os + 26,456 
1,349,827 1,065,772 + 284,055 
TABLE XI c.—IRELAND.—SUMMARY OF PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUNDS. 
+ Increase, + Increase, Net + Increase, 

Year. or — Decrease in Capital or — Decrease in Reserve or — Decrease 

paid up. ‘und, in Banking Capital. 

4 4 4 

1876 a — 124,585 — 124,585 
1877 + 50,000 + 114,093 + 164,093 
1878 “ — 19,375 - 19,375 
1879 ee ao 26,255 + 26,255 
1880 + 143,667 - 38,904 + 104,763 
1881 + 31,333 + 157,083 + 188,416 
1882 . — 314,157 - 314,157 
1883 + 83,095 + 51,245 + 134,340 
1884 + 75,675 a 7,180 + 68,495 
1885 1 = 415,395 - 165,926 — 581,321 
1886 + 174,391 + 42,839 + 217,230 
1887 + 14,360 + 455274 oP 59,634 
1888 “ 16,717 - 37,801 + 54,518 
1889 + 26,157 + 37,815 + 63,972 
1890 + 100,000 + 112,592 + 212,592 
1891 “ + — 32,963 + 32,963 
1892 + 5,360 + 167,699 + 173,059 
1893 + 7953 + 57,493 + 65,446 
1894 + 28,707 + 44,574 + 73,281 
1895 + 7,980 + 26,456 + 34436 
+ 350,000 + 284,055 + 634,055 























1. 1885. The Munster Bank failed rsth July. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY—UNITED KINGDOM, 1876-1895. 


[Zhe word Capital in this table is used as referring to both Capital and Reserve Funds.) 









































England and Wales. | Isle of Man. Scotland. Ireland. odes 
: Decrease in Banking 
Year. : + Increase in | + Increase or — | + Increase or — 
+ Increase in * * Capital in the coun- 
Banking Capital, | Banking | 5 Decrease ins | wanton Caine, | ¥ generally 
& & & & & 
| 1876 | + 1,817,610 | + 6,450| + 208,816] — 124,585 + 1,908,291 
| 1877 | + 1,383,152 | + 990 | + 462,891 + 164,093 + 2,011,126 
| 1878 |'+ 195,527 | + 2,900 | ?— 1,125,835| - 19,375 | - 946,783 
| 1879 | + 1,198,226 + 20,699 + 55,992 ~ 26,255 + 1,301,172 
1880 + 2,988,001 + 1,865 - 3,424 + 104,763 + 3,091,205 
| 1881 | 3+ 471,840 | + 2,000] + Bg + 188,416 + 758,847 
| 1882 + 1,000,217 + 7,000 + 402,286 — 314,157 + 1,095,346 
| 1883 | + 2,400,902 | + 27,000} + 170,705] + 134,340 | + 2,732,947 
| 1884 + 2,135,456 + 2,100 + 94,466 + 68,495 + 2,300,517 
| 1885 | 4+ 1,821,613 + + 4,307 |°- 581,321 + 1,245,399 
| 1886 | + 311,616 + 450] + 13,640 | + 217,230 + 543,936 
1887 + 127,606 + 1,500 - 107,066 + 59,634 > 81,674 
1888 | ®+ 451,658 + 1,650 - 161,402 a 54,518 + 346,424 
1889 | 74+ 1,155,074 | + 35,396] + 55,167) + 63,972 | + 1,309,609 
1890 | §+ 2,640,115 + 800 + 124,167 + 212,592 + 2,977,674 
1891 | 9+ 11,079,962 | + 800] + 137,351 | + 32,963 | + 11,251,076 
1892 | '°+ 7,424,069 | + 5,800} + 897,219} + 173,059 | + 8,500,147 
1893 | "+ 124,162 | + 5,800} + 85,425| + 65,446 | + 280,833 
1894 |7— 409,380 | + 400} + 62,637) + 73,281 | - 273,062 
1895 |"+ 484,933 | +  800| + 67,912) + 34436 | + 588,081 
+ 38,802,359 | + 126,200] + 1,541,845 | + 634,055 | + 41,104,459 
Capital and 
Reserve. 
4 

1.—1878. West of England Bank Failure ° r . . ° 906,666 
2.—1878. pn: Bd —— Bank failed 2 October, 1878 ; " e . | 1,450,000 
-—1881. Midland Banking Company wound up ‘ 255,000 
asia. Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co. y eer y into Joint Stock Company + | 1,500,000 
5.—1885. Munster Bank failed 15 July, 1885 . 2 725,000 








| 6.—1888. Grant & Maddison’s Union Banking Company ‘formed : . 100,000 
| 7-—1889. The following Firms formed into pean Stock ——- _ 





Bolitho, Foster, Coode & Co. ° > : 250,000 

Garfit, Claypon& Co. . ° . . : : - | 250,000 

Mortlock & Co. a 115,000 

8.—1890. The following Firms formed into Joint Stock Companies : = 

Batten, Carne & Carne . ° ‘ ‘ ° 90,000 

John Stuart & Co. . ° ° . ° ° ° ° 200,000 

| Melville, Fickus & Co. . . " ° 100,000 

" Berwick, Lechmere & Co. published accounts ° 150,000 


| Q—1891. Pu blication of accounts by private firms with Capital and Reserve 5,650,394 
| 10.—1892. Publication of accounts by private firms with Capital and Reserve | 5,614,811 
| Coutts & Co. formed into Joint Stock Compan 1,000,000 
| 11.—1893. Imperial Bank, Ltd., paid off by London Joint Stock ‘Bank, Ltd. 875,000 
| 12.—1894. The following Banks were absorbed by other Banks without 
any increase of Capital :— 


Croxon, Jones & Co., Limited ° A : ° . 35,000 

Hull Banking Company, Limited . ‘ a . « | 300,000 

Preston Union Bank, Limited . p ° - : : 40,000 

Sir Samuel Scott, Bart. .» & Co. s ‘ “ 400,000 
13.—1895. The following Banks appear for the first time :— 


Harrod’s Stores, Limited ® ‘ ; B 247,207 
Blyth, Greene, Jourdain & Co., "Limited ; ; Ke - 120,000 
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THE UNITED STATES GOLD PROBLEM. 


HE CURRENCY problem is difficult enough when pre- 
sented in its most elementary form, and, as President 
Cleveland is just now finding to his cost, it does not 
facilitate a solution to have it mixed up with politics, 
speculation and socialism. These and divers other 

confusing complications have laid hold of it in the United States. A 
dozen or more different sets of currency reformers are bent on settling 
it each in his own way, in favour of a particular theory, or a political 
party, or a local interest, or a special class of producers, or even a 
ring of stock manipulators. The general interest of the community 
is about the last thing thought of in the matter. In Europe currency 
discussion may be very perplexing, and to all appearances sterile, 
but it is at least public-minded. Selfish interests are kept in decent 
subjection to the main issue, whereas, in the States they have become 
so rampant as almost to obscure it. The President himself is one of 
the few Americans who have succeeded in raising themselves above 
sectional prejudices, and in looking at the question in an unbiassed 
light. He has, after long and careful consideration, assisted by the 
advice of the highest financial authorities within his reach, arrived at 
a certain conclusion as to what should be done. In his opinion there 
is but one way out of the impasse, and in three successive messages 
he has strongly pressed it on Congress. Twice already it has been 
rejected, even when his own party were in a majority. Now that 
the tables have been turned on them in both Houses, they can do 
nothing for him even if they would. The Republicans are in full 
control of the popular Chamber, and have at least power enough in 
the Senate to hold it in check. 


For the sound money men, the silverites pure and simple, the 
bimetallists and the rag-moneyists, this result is equally inglorious. 
It is a lame conclusion to all their stage thunder and stump oratory 
to get thus twisted up together in a Gordian knot which leaves them 
powerless to do anything but thwart each other. Better so, however, 
than have the country subjected to more crude currency experiments. 
In that category Mr. Cleveland’s own scheme, honestly meant as it is, 
and highly approved of in New York, must, we fear, be included. It 
sounds well to reduce a redundant currency; and what could be 
simpler than to protect your gold reserve by diminishing the means 
of draining it away? To that extent all advocates of good money 
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may agree with the President. His starting point is all right, but at 
the first practical step he gets bogged. In reducing the redundant 
currency he has eight or nine different sorts to choose from, and they 
vary from money of full value to money at fifty per cent. discount. 
United States gold is, of course, as good as any other gold, and 
greenbacks being in fact gold notes, are in themselves faultless. Had 
they been left alone, they would have continued to do their work 
well, and no question of withdrawing them need ever have arisen. 
So far from wishing to see them abolished, the average American has 
a warm partiality for them as the oldest and most familiar currency 
of the country. Republican opponents of the President’s scheme 
have scored a strong point against it by appealing to patriotic senti- 
ment on behalf of the greenbacks as “‘ the money that the Union was 
saved with.” 

Unfortunately for Mr. Cleveland, he has had to accept the hard 
alternative of attacking the historic greenback. Doubtless he would 
far rather have proposed to sweep away the silver notes, the real 
cause of the evil, but to that there were three insuperable objections. 
First, the Silverites, with the help of the Populists and other cheap 
money men, could easily have blocked it. In the second place, mere 
withdrawal of the silver notes would give no protection to the gold 
reserve. Third, the silver notes, if withdrawn, would either have had 
to be paid for in silver at a loss of fifty per cent. to the holders, or in 
gold at a loss of fifty per cent. to the Treasury. Which horn of the 
dilemma was the President to impale himself on? He discreetly avoided 
both by leaving the silver notes alone. The worst part of the cur- 
rency, and the one most in need of reform, was rendered impregnable 
by its very badness and the consequent difficulty of getting rid of it. 
If the silver it represented had been let loose, we should have had 
another collapse in the silver market. On the other hand, if it had 
been liquidated by an issue of gold bonds or the substitution of gold 
notes, the Treasury would have been left with several hundred million 
dollars of silver on its hands, which it could neither sell nor use as 
money. 

That alternative was too grotesque, even if it had been practicable, 
and from Scylla Mr. Cleveland was driven to Charybdis. Powerless 
to get at the root of the mischief, he might have been wiser to say so 
plainly, and leave all further responsibility to Congress. But appar- 
ently he could not brook a purely negative policy, safer as it might 
have been both for him and his party. He would do something, and 
for lack of anything better, he proposed to upset the only sound 
currency in the Union—the greenbacks. Here, we suspect, he has 
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. given himself away completely. His proposal is at once illogical, 
unscientific and unwise. Inability to get rid of bad money is a poor 
reason for not letting alone what is unquestionably good. Such a 
battle ground is badly chosen : it exposes its defenders to attack from 
a variety of quarters which might otherwise have been friendly, and 
seriously limits the opportunities of defence. Many men who would 
not say a word for silver may speak up strongly for the greenbacks, 
which, now they are threatened, will be discovered to be the highest 
and best type of American money. Every opponent of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s policy is certain from now onward to consider them so. His 
attack on them may, therefore, prove a fatal blunder. 

And the greenbacks are not the only part of the monetary system 
that the Cleveland scheme would disturb without adequate reason or 
reasonable hope of success. In order to force new notes into circula- 
tion through the medium of the national banks, these banks would 
have to be reorganized on a new basis. It may be very easy to say, 
“Take the Treasury out of the banking business,” but the banking 
business, or, to speak more correctly, the maintenance of the gold 
standard, which the Treasury has so wofully muddled, must . be done 
by somebody, and what guarantee is there that the national banks 
could do it better, or even that they could do it at all? In order to 
undertake it with the slightest prospect of success, they—or, at least, 
a large proportion of them—would have to go on a gold basis. That 
would be another monetary revolution, greater even than the extinc- 
tion of the greenbacks. To solve a difficulty of foreign trade, 
President Cleveland would upset the whole existing domestic currency, 
and then he might have a poor solution after all. 

The two functions which money has to perform—domestic and 
international exchange—are too apt to clash under the best monetary 
system, and in the States they have reached a condition of chronic 
conflict. Unquestionably, from an international point of view, 
gold is the chief money of the world Whatever theoretical 
prejudice there may be against it, its actual supremacy in foreign 
exchange has to be admitted. The wealthiest and most advanced 
commercial States are, with the exception of France, all on a gold 
basis. Even the United States not only claims to be a gold standard 
country, but has adhered to the claim all through its Bland dollar 
and free silver vagaries. The root of its present difficulty is that, 
having started on a sound basis, it has ever since been legislating to 
cut the ground from under its feet. Nevertheless, the gold standard 
continues to rule the best part of the world’s commerce, American 
included. International balances being oftener in favour of gold 
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currency countries than of any other, have to be most frequently 
liquidated with gold; not always directly perhaps, but in the long 
run. Mexico may, in the first instance, pay her foreign debts in 
silver, and Argentina in paper; but so much of them as is due to 
gold standard countries—and that is by far the largest share of 
them—has ultimately to be converted into gold. 

Through a long course of events which cannot now be reversed, 
and which no leading commercial state has any wish to reverse, a 
certain dominant money has been established in international trade. 
No individual nation, or, for that matter, no group of nations, how- 
ever strong, can easily alter that fact; neither can they safely 
ignore it, much less kick against it. The gold standard countries are 
not only the leaders of international commerce, but they also control 
international finance; they are the chief creditor countries, while the 
users of inferior money are, as a rule, debtor countries. In the last 
resort the former have to be paid in gold for the excess of their 
exports over their imports, and of their claims abroad over foreign 
claims against them. States which import largely in excess of their 
exports, whether it be capital or commodities, ought to have the 
best possible currency in order to stand the drain which their 
foreign liabilities expose them to. With a double load of trade 
balances and financial obligations accumulating against them, they 
must always be exposed to special demands for exportable money— 
that is, gold. Both their currency and their domestic finance ought 
to be so organised as to enable them to meet such demands promptly 
and without difficulty. There should be not merely enough to scrape 
through with, but a sufficient margin to inspire universal confidence. 
For a country like the United States to profess to be on a gold basis, 
and to permit the slightest doubt of its ability to live up to it at 
home and abroad, is, in fact, to encourage suspicion of the national 
solvency. The issue is not between two or three different kinds of 
money, any of which may be chosen indifferently: it is between a 
workable monetary system and an unworkable one. The public 
credit is involved in it, and suffers damage at every fresh failure. 

A sound currency is, without doubt, one of the greatest blessings 
a country can enjoy ; but, however good in itself, it is much better 
when combined with safe banking and prudent financial administra- 
tion, public as well as private. It is hardly possible to imagine a 
sound currency divorced from these essential accompaniments. A 
well-governed and a well-banked community may have an inferior 
currency, but the converse is difficult to conceive—a good currency 
associated with bad banking and bad politics. Such an anomaly 
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_ does not, at all events, present itself in the United States, where 
neither the currency, nor the banking system, nor the public finance, 
can be regarded as a model. All three of them match each other, 
and their defects spring from a common root. Genuine currency 
reform in the States presupposes a variety of other reforms in the 
financial system as a whole. Indispensable preliminaries to it are 
the reconstruction of the Treasury, the enforcement of a thorough 
responsibility among the banks, and a more stable fiscal policy 
ensuring the State an adequate revenue and the commercial public 
freedom from periodical disturbance. The most perfect currency 
scheme that could be devised would effect little improvement of the 
existing muddle unless the Treasury and the banks were reorganised 
in harmony with it. The channels through which money circulates 
are surely as important as the money itself; hardly less so are the 
safeguards for maintaining its convertibility and the equal power of 
all the various forms of money employed. 

The monetary mechanism of the United States has to be judged 
as a whole in order to find a key to the real significance of the gold 
exports. There are three co-ordinate factors in it—the Treasury, 
the banks and the currency itself. The relations of these three to 
each other have to be clearly ascertained before we can form any 
useful conclusion as to their individual working. None of them 
operates singly or independently; each is more or less conditioned by 
the others ; and a broad, collective view of them has to be taken. 
Another preliminary consideration to note is that all of them have 
been strongly influenced by local circumstances. No State has ever 
begun by creating a currency for foreign use and then evolving a 
domestic currency to harmonize with it. The invariable course of 
development is to begin with a domestic currency, and adapt it, as 
occasion arises, to the requirements of foreign trade. Domestic 
exchange is the groundwork of all currencies of national growth, 
and which people have evolved from their own historical genius and 
economic experiences. Our English currency is, beyond question, a 
national growth, the almost unadulterated outcome of popular choice 
and commercial convenience. If the same could be said, in however 
small a degree, of the United States currency, there would be much 
more hope for it. But it has had a local rather than a national 
development, each section of the country having its favourite money, 
and its own peculiar monetary heresies. 

“The moneys of the United States,” as officially estimated on 
the 1st November last (1894), amounted to fully swo thousand, four 
hundred million dollars, or five hundred millions sterling. \t com- 
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prised five different kinds of metallic money, aggregating nearly 

twelve hundred and fifty-two million dollars ($1,251,967,629) and 

half-a-dozen varieties of paper, aggregating eleven hundred and 
“ sixty-one million dollars ($1,161,732,527). Such a gigantic currency 
might be difficult to regulate even if it were framed on the soundest 
principles, but based as it is on radical economic errors, what 
wonder if its clever inventors are every now and then hoist with 
their own petard? To show what a promiscuous medley it is, we 
quote in full the official classification of it given in the United States 
Mint Report for 1894 :— 
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LocaTION OF MONEYS OF THE UNITED STATES, 1ST NOVEMBER, 1894. 





























In Treasury. Outside of Treasury. Total. 
1. METALLIC MONEY— 

Gold bullion $45,034,237 _ $45,034,237 

Silver bullion 127,779,988 112,043 127,892,031 

Gold coin 81,416,461 500,181,380 581,597,841 

Silver dollars 365,332,738 56,443,070 421,776,408 

Subsidiary silver . 15,424,113 60,242,999 75,667,112 

Total metallic money $634,987,537 $616,980,092 | $1,251,967,629 

‘ 
2. PAPER MoNEY— 
Legal tenders (old) $66,206,311 $280,474,705 $346,681,016 
(Greenbacks) 
Legal tenders, 1890 28,425,172 122,715,396 151,140,568 
(Sherman notes) 

Gold certificates . 56,280 64,252,069 64,308,349 

| Silver certificates . 6,569,203 331,143,301 33757 (2,504 
National bank notes 4,970, 188 202,594,902 207,565,090 

Currency certificates 280,000 54,045,000 54,325,000 

Total paper $106,507,154 | $1,055,225,373 | $1,161,732,527 

Total metallic and paper | $741,494,691 | $1,672,205,465 | $2,413,699,156 

) 





Putting aside the subsidiary silver as mere token money, we have 


the following totals of gold, silver and paper respectively :— 





y I. GoLp— 
Bullion $45,034,237 
\ pao ‘ On 
ertificates 4,308,349 
———— $690,930,427 
II. SILVER— 
Bullion - $127,892,301 
po , 421,776,408 
ertificates 7,712,504 
snc $887, 381,213 
III. PAPER— 
Legal tenders (old) - $346,681,016 
» _ (1890) . 151,140,568 
National Bank notes . 207,565,090 
Currency certificates . 54,325,000 
f ———_ $759,711,674 
' 
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The United States Congress, having pledged itself to “ the 


‘maintenance of the parity in value of the coins of the two metals, 


and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the markets and 
in the payments of debts,” if it were to faithfully to redeem its 
pledge, would take measures to maintain on a gold basis the whole 
of the above two thousand three hundred and thirty-eight million 
dollars of gold, silver and paper. The Treasury, if it were living up 
to its legal engagements, would be prepared to give either gold or 
silver, at the option of the holder, for every dollar note presented to 
it. If the system worked well, or, indeed, if it worked at all, not 
only the Treasury, but the national banks, the State banks, and 
every responsible banking institution in the country, would be able to 
exchange gold, silver and paper money at call. They would make a 
reality of what is now a mere name—the convertibility of all three 
forms of money, or, as the law pompously has it, “the equal power 
of every dollar at all times in the markets and in the payment of 
debts.” At no time since that declaration was put on record has 
either the Treasury or the banks been in a position to act up to it 
distinctly and unconditionally as banks of issue are expected to fulfil 
their engagements in Europe. For years past the Treasury has had 
to temporize with its own direct gold obligations, and the show of 
solvency it has so far contrived to maintain has required not merely 
special help again and again renewed, but the systematic forbearance 
of its gold creditors. Patriotic scruples, very commendable though 
misdirected, prevented any application to it for gold which could 
possibly be avoided. In commercial and financial circles in New 
York drawing gold from the Treasury was bad form: as bad almost 
as pressing a weak bank hard during a crisis. 

What the Treasury could not do for its own issues, private issuers 
made little pretence of doing for theirs. To them the parity clause 
was a nice sentiment, but nothing more. Outside of New York 
and the chief commercial centres, the local banks have never held 
more than merely nominal stocks of gold. They may not be asked 
for it a dozen times a year; and if they were asked oftener they 
might, like the Treasury, have to make special arrangements for 
getting it. State banks and private banks, as a rule, find the local 
currency of the country—silver and paper—good enough for them. 
Even the smaller national banks rub along with the mere colour of 
gold in their tills. The only approach to gold reserves on the 
European model is to be found in the national banks of New York 
and the so-called “ reserve cities,” which are also centres of foreign 
exchange. 
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The statutory parity of gold and silver is a farce of three degrees. 
In the case of the Treasury it is high comedy ; with the New York 
and other large city banks it is broad farce; and when we get down 
to the eight or nine thousand “ cross-road ” banks scattered over the 
Union it becomes absolute burlesque. They seldom have, or think 
of having, gold enough to pay five cents on the dollar of their 
circulation. There is no occasion for them to have it, but that only 
makes the law more absurd which declares “the equal power of 
every dollar at all times in the markets and in payment of debts.” 
In the United States, as in other great exporting countries, a sharp 
line divides the two spheres of domestic and foreign currency. The 
money of the people—for the most part silver and paper—circulates 
in well-worn channels, which are little disturbed either by fatuous 
laws passed at Washington, or by gold syndicating fiascoes at New 
York. The faking of foreign exchange, which has been of late such 
a pleasant and profitable amusement for high finance houses, can 
have no more effect on the real currency problem in the States than 
the exploded vapourings of the free silver men. Neither of them 
touches even the skin of the question, which is, How can an utterly 
chaotic currency be brought into conformity with an impossible 
law? 

How are banks with little or no gold, and a Treasury which 
cannot retain gold, to sustain at gold level masses of silver and paper 
many times as large as the stock of gold itself? The relative pro- 
portions of the gold and other moneys shown in the above table 
reveals at once the Quixotic nature of the task. The sixteen 
hundred and odd million dollars of silver and paper might by itself 
be a workable, though by no means an ideal, currency, if it candidly 
recognized its true character and limitations. But if the silver 
and paper moneys must needs masquerade as gold, they will have 
to face all the liabilities of gold currency. No nation is bound to 
adopt a gold standard, but any nation adopting it has to carry it 
to its full length. There is no halting half-way, or getting out by 
side doors, or hiding one’s head in the sands of Wall Street. To 
declare the convertibility of all other dollars into gold is to take the 
risk of being asked to give gold for any number of other dollars, 
even to the last. Of course, conversion would have to stop a long 
way short of the last dollar, but on a total amount so enormous as 
that of the existing silver and paper money, even a small per- 
centage of demands for conversion into gold might paralyse the 
whole currency ; must do it, in fact, if the parity mania is carried 
to the bitter end. 
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Ingenious, but, for the most part, idle comparisons, are drawn 
between the currencies of various countries. As a rule they are not 
sufficiently analytical to be of service to monetary science. The 
mere mass of a currency tells us nothing whatever as to the amount 
of work done by it, or the way in which it is done. A given quantity 
of gold or silver may perform double or treble the number of 
exchanges in one country that it does in another. For that purpose 
it has only to be turned over so much oftener. The twenty-two 
millions sterling of silver coinage in the United Kingdom very 
probably turn over as great a value of commodities in a year as the 
hundred millions sterling of French silver coinage does. Neither 
does it follow from the fact of the United States having nearly one 
thousand million dollars of silver money of one kind or another, 
—about nine times the quantity in the United Kingdom— that the 
exchanges made in the States with silver money are proportionately 
larger than here. Instead of the exchanges increasing in the same 
ratio as the voluine of money it is generally the reverse. Relatively, 
far more monetary work is done by the small currencies than by the 
large ones. It is all a question of financial organization—of banking 
and mercantile methods. 

Wherever free coinage has had full scope for a number of years, a 
glut of metallic money invariably results. Since 1878 the Americans 
have not only had a silver monetising mania, but they have all the 
while been busy manufacturing sundry other kinds of money. They 
have had the Treasury issuing coin certificates, and their n:tional 
banks turning out bank notes wherever they could be put in circula- 
tion. The profit and convenience of the issuers were more frequently 
the motive than the ascertained needs of the currency. Money was 
created, not because it was wanted, but because somebody had an 
interest direct or indirect in its creation. How much of it might 
have been dispensed with we can guess from the enormous quantities 
lying idle, and the comparatively small quantities in actual service. 

During the silver mania even subsidiary coin seems to have 
accumulated to excess. Of the seventy-six million dollars supposed 
to be in existence on the 1st July, 1894, seventeen and three-quarter 
million dollars, or nearly one-fourth, remained in the Treasury 
vaults ; about six million dollars was in the national banks; and 
little more than fifty-two millions was in the hands of the public, 
including private banks, savings banks, etc. The glut of unused and 
unusable silver dollars is an old story. Little more than ten per cent. 
of the existing stock, in other words, forty-four million dollars 
($44,156,546), out of four hundred and nineteen millions is held by 
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the public, and a large portion even of that is till-money of State, 
private, and savings banks. The national banks limit their holdings 
to seven million dollars, and the enormous residue of three hundred 
and sixty-eight million dollars—nearly ninety per cent. of the whole— 
lies buried in the Treasury, along with one hundred and twenty-eight 
million dollars ($128,724,624) of silver bullion, which it would 
be waste of money to coin. Between silver dollars, silver bullion and 
fractional silver, there is a dead stock of fully five hundred million 
dollars which no rational system of currency would recognise at all. 

Certificates are the only form of silver money circulating freely in 
the States. Three hundred and thirty-seven million dollars of these 
were issued under the Bland Law, and the exceptionally large pro- 
portion of 36 per cent. of them ($288,915,324) has got into active 
circulation. If we include the holdings of the national banks 
($38,075,412) they may be considered to be all out, save the ten 
million dollars in the Treasury. The Sherman Treasury notes of 
1890 are akin to the Bland certificates, but differ from them in one 
essential respect. They are coin notes, presumably payable either 
in gold or silver at the holder’s option, whereas the Bland certificates 
are only silver notes. Of the one hundred and fifty-two and a half 
million ($152,584,417) dollars issued, all but eighteen million 
($17,902,988) dollars are in active circulation. The comparatively 
small residue dormant lies wholly in the Treasury, for, strange to say, 
the national banks eschew Sherman notes. They exhibit a growing 
partiality for the old legal tender notes, or greenbacks, the gold value . 
of which stands above question, The total amount of this issue in 
July, 1894, was $346,681,016, of which the national banks had 
absorbed $138,216,318, and the Treasury owned about eighty 
million dollars, leaving only one hundred and twenty-eight millions 
($128,373,284) for the public. 

A palpable moral suggests itself here. The national banks, the 
best judges of currency, have contrived to secure the lion’s share of 
the best money, and to pass on to the people the lion’s share of the 
worst. A 37 per cent. holding of the legal tender gold notes, less 
than 10 per cent. of the Bland silver certificates, and not even 1 per 
cent. of the Sherman coin notes, indicate their appreciation of the 
three staple issues. Thus the people who know good money see that 
they get it, and the people who prefer inferior money are also well 
supplied withit. Next to the Bland certificates and Sherman bills the 
popular currency is national bank notes. The total amount of these 
has shrunk to two hundred and seven million dollars ($207,353,000), 
of which the national banks themselves are credited with twenty-eight 
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millions, and the Treasury with six and a half millions. The public 
‘circulation, including banks other than national, is one hundred and 
seventy-two and a half millions ($172,629,339). 

Recapitulating the above totals, we find that the popular money 
of the States, the effective circulation as distinguished from dead 
stocks in the Treasury and elsewhere, consisted of :— 


Fractional silver . : . : - $52,567,000 
Silver dollars - ‘ ‘ . + 44,156,000 
Bland certificates . < : “ - 288,915,0c0 
Sherman certificates ; 3 : - 134,681,000 
National bank notes. d , . 172,629,000 
Legal tenders (gold) ‘ " ‘ - 128,373,000 

Total J - $821,321,000 





The total stock of money in the States ranges from two thousand 
four hundred million dollars to two thousand five hundred millions. 
The active circulation thus amounts to little more than one-third of 
the nominal aggregate. If we add the national bank reserves, 
corresponding to each of the above issues, they will make another 
two hundred million dollars, thereby raising the active circulation to 
a thousand and twenty-one million dollars, less still than one-half of 
the nominal aggregate. The other half is made up of two important 
items—first, the Treasury stock of silver coin and bullion, silver 
certificates, Sherman notes, legal tenders and national bank notes, 
estimated altogether at six hundred and thirty million dollars; 
second, the gold coin and bullion, which we have purposely reserved 
for separate treatment. The gold stock was thus constituted in July, 
1894 :— 


GOLD Stock OF THE UNITED STATES, JULY, 1894. 


In Treasury. In National Banks. —- Total. 
Gold bullion . - $44,781,118 . —- i‘ oe + $44,781,118 
Goldcoin . . 86,455,197 . $159,074,677 . $336,982,209 . 582,512,083 
Gold certificates . 48,050 . 40,560,490 . 25,779,359 - 66,387,899 





$131,284,365  $199,635,167 $362,761,568  $693,681,100 

















If these figures were completely reliable, the proportion of gold to 
silver and paper would still be too small for the safe maintenance of 
a double standard. The total of gold coin, bullion and certificates, 
is under six hundred and ninety million dollars—too slender a basis for 
seventeen hundred and seventy million dollars of other currency 
which the law requires to be maintained on a gold parity. If, as 
there is much reason to fear, the gold census has been too optimist 
and may require reduction, so much the worse for parity. The 
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| Treasury stock has in any case to be lightened of the $86,455,000 of 

gold coin which was held as cover for the legal tender notes. That 
reduces the aggregate to six hundred and seven million dollars. 
The holdings of the national banks may be accepted as exact, but the 
next division—gold in private circulation and in banks other than 
, national—challenges analysis, being confessedly mere guess work 
to a large extent. A Treasury official has in a recently published 
treatise (Monetary Systems of the World, by M. L. Muhleman), con- 
fessed to the looseness of the original estimates. In justification of 
his belief that it started too high, he says :— 

The Mint bureau estimated the amount of gold in the country in 1873 at $135,000,000 ; 
this was predicated upon the existence of a supposed amount in the Treasury and the 
national banks, and an estimate of $20,000,000 to $25,000,000 in use in the Pacific States. 
$10,000,000 was then deemed a sufficient sum for gold in the hands of banks other than 
national and of the people. The amount supposed to be in the Treasury at the time was, 
however, stated incorrectly, causing a reduction of $27,000,000 in the estimate, making it 
$108,000,000 instead of $135,000,000. The production of gold during this period of twenty- 
one years, was about $745,000,000; the imports of gold have amounted to $661,000,000, 
making a total acquisition of $1,406,000,000. The exports of gold aggregated $742,000,000, 
leaving a net acquisition of $664,000,000. Adding this to $135,000,000 the original 
estimate gives $799,000,000 as the supply of gold. The mint estimates give the amount at 
the end of the fiscal year 1894 as $629,000,000, which would leave but $129,000,000 
consumed in the arts in twenty-one years; or, if the reduced estimate of $108,000,000 be 
used, the consumption in the arts would have been but $143,000,000. Either of these 
amounts is far below the actual figure, and it is much more probable that twice the last- 
named sum has been so used. 

After making what he considers a proper rectification of this 
obvious error, Mr. Muhleman reduces his estimate of the total gold 
stock at the end of 1894 to five hundred and twelve million dollars 
($512,000,000). From the official estimate he writes off at a stroke 
over one hundred million dollars. The question is not if he has been 
too severe, but if he has been severe enough. He makes no allow- 
ance it will be seen for twenty-one years’ wear of the gold coinage, 
nor for gold taken out of the country as pocket money, nor for a 
dozen other possibilities of diminution to which the stock of gold may 
‘ have been subject. His reductions might reasonably have been carried 
still farther, but whatever may be thought of his revised figures, it is 
important for men of business to note the utter uncertainty which 
envelops the whole question of the United States gold stock. In the 
official estimates given above there are but two positive items— 
the amounts in the Treasury and in the national banks; the former 
$131,284,000, and the latter $199,635,000—together, $330,919,000. 
The gold certificates in circulation, $25,779,000, may also be taken 
as actual, but the huge total of $336,982,000 set down for private 
circulation has no real statistical value, least of all for an inquiry 
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in which there is so much at stake as in these gold shipments. It 
involves nothing less than the stability of the monetary standard of 
the country, and the future solvency of its monetary system. 

No one who has observed how seldom gold figures in the daily 
payments of the American people will find it easy to believe that 
their gold coinage in actual use is fully four-fifths as large as our 
own. But if we were to accept the official three hundred and thirty- 
six million dollars, equal to sixty-eight millions sterling, it would 
still be subject to another important qualification. A very large 
portion of it, perhaps one-half, must be on the Pacific slope, and 
consequently not available to assist in the maintenance of foreign 
exchange. In the Pacific States gold is the actual daily currency, 
and no considerable quantity of it could be withdrawn without 
disturbing every financial and commercial interest. For foreign use 
it may be treated as virtually non-existent. Even as to the gold 
coinage of the Eastern States, we cannot be sure that it is all avail- 
able for every-day demands. There has of late years been undoubted 
hoarding. It may not have been much practised by private persons, 
but foreign bankers and financial institutions interested in exchange 
have not ignored the possibility of a gold premium asserting itself 
in spite of President Cleveland and his emergency loans. 

To recapitulate—the gold coinage outside the Treasury and the 
national banks can hardly be anything like three hundred and thirty- 
six million dollars ; if it were, a large part of it is in the Pacific States, 
and must remain there, while another considerable portion of it is in 
the hands of foreign banks and finance houses, who think it worth 
keeping hold of. As an available source of supply for main- 
taining the Treasury reserve or for shipment, it cannot be safely 
trusted to the extent of even half its nominal amount. No cautious 
financier would place much reliance on it at all for the fulfilment of 
such indefinite and spasmodic liabilities as are now in question. 

It is the multitude of one-horse banks overrunning the States 
that necessitates, in the first instance, such an enormous volume of 
currency; and by a paradoxical self-stultification the same cause 
produces currency famines whenever public confidence is shaken. 
The mere till-money of nine thousand banks, estimated at the lowest 
possible average per head, would require a huge currency of itself. 
The 3,755 national banks which reported to the Comptroller of the 
currency in October last (1894) held in lawful money $402,894,000, 
being an average of nearly $108,000 each. The five thousand and 
odd banks, other than national, appear to have held an average 
of only $34,000 each. The actual distribution of till-money 
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would range from hundreds of thousands down to a few thousand 
dollars. If in place of nearly nine thousand isolated banks scattered 
over the Union, and each having to take care of itself, there were two 
or three hundred large banks, with a network of branches, a double 
advantage would accrue to the currency. In the first place, they 
would require much less till-money than the small isolated banks, 
and in the second, they would not have to contract their circulation 
so sharply when they saw trouble ahead. 

No currency could be devised to work safely or smoothly with 
such a banking system as has established itself in the United States, 
and which, it is to be feared, has taken too firm a hold on the people 
to admit of any hope of disestablishment. Americans look at their 
one-horse banks from a purely local standpoint. For local business 
they are most useful and accommodating, and that is the main point. 
Customers get their notes discounted in a neighbourly way; they 
have their money taken care of and good interest allowed on it; 
cheques are collected for them at a nominal charge, however great 
the distance. The bank is a local institution, in the success of which 
all are interested. Most of its customers are likely also to be share- 
holders, and the leading men of the district are sure to be on its 
board. For the development of local enterprise a better agency 
could hardly be invented. At all events, it is home-grown and racy 
of the soil. Its patrons would be hard to persuade to give it up for 
a larger but less neighbourly institution. Neither can they be 
expected to see its defects, serious as these undoubtedly are. 

The more intensely local a bank is, the greater the difficulty of 
fitting it into a homogeneous banking system; and without uniform 
banking throughout the length and breadth of a State there can be 
no uniform, self-adjusting circulation of money. In Europe the most 
distinctive function of modern banking is to economise currency, but 
in the United States it is to foster a lavish, wasteful, and even dangerous 
demand for currency. When that can be altered, there will be some 
hope of a genuine currency reform in the States; a reform based on 
correct monetary principles, and furnishing the country with a true 
monetary standard. The natural sequel to that would be a normal 
condition of foreign exchange, resulting from the money of the 
country being brought into workable relations with the principal 
foreign moneys. Gold shipments, if they did not cease altogether, 
would no longer be a bugbear. Released from the sway of political 
quacks and financial schemers, they would follow the ordinary course 
of trade: the only healthy and durable rule for them. That at this 
time of day there should be bankers even in New York, and politicians 
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even in Washington, capable of trying to fool people on so plain a 
matter does not look very encouraging for the future of American 
finance. 

W. R. LAWSON. 


For purposes of reference we place on record that portion of the 
President’s Message dealing directly with the financial situation :— 


Although the last bond issue stayed for a time the tide of gold withdrawal, the good 
results were not permanent, and recent withdrawals have reduced the reserve to $79,333,966. 
How long it will remain large enough to render its increase unnecessary is only a matter of 
conjecture, although large withdrawals for shipment in the immediate future are predicted 
in well informed quarters. On January 28, 1895, it was reported by the Secretary of the 
Treasury that over $172,000,000 in gold had been withdrawn for hoarding or shipment 
during the preceding year. He now reports that from January 1, 1879, to July 14, 1890, a 
period of over eleven years, only a little over $28,000,000 was withdrawn, and that between 
July 14, 1890, the date of the passage of the law for the increased purchase of silver, and 
December 1, 1895—or within less than five-and-a-half years—there was withdrawn nearly 
$375,000,000, making a total of over $403,000,000 drawn from the Treasury in gold since 
January 1, 1879, the date fixed in 1875 for the retirement of the United States notes. Nearly 
$327,000,002 of the gold thus withdrawn has been paid out on these United States notes, 
and yet every one is still uncancelled and ready to do service in future gold depletions. 
Over $76,000,000 in gold has, since their creation in 1890, been paid out from the Treasury 
upon the notes given on the purchase of silver by the Government, and yet the whole of the 
notes, amounting to -$155,000,000, except for a little over $16,000,000 which has been 
retired by exchanges for silver at the request of the holders, remain outstanding, and are 
prepared to join their older and more experienced allies in future raids upon the gold reserve. 

In other words, the government has paid in gold over nine-tenths of its United States 
notes, and still owes them all, It has paid in gold about one-half of its notes given for 
silver purchases, without extinguishing by such payment one dollar of these notes. When, 
added to this, we are reminded that, to carry on this astounding financial scheme, the 
Government has incurred bonded indebtedness of $95,500,000 in establishing a gold reserve 
and of $162,315,400 in its efforts to maintain it, that the annual interest charge is over 
$11,000,000, that a continuance of the present course may result in further bond issues and 
that we have suffered, or have been threatened, all this for the sake of supplying gold for 
foreign shipment or facilitating hoarding at home, a situation is exhibited which certainly 
ought to arrest attention and provoke immediate legislative relief. 

I am convinced that the only thorough, practicable remedy for our troubles is to be found 
in the retirement and cancellation of the United States notes commonly called “ greenbacks,”’ 
and of the outstanding Treasury notes issued by the Government in payment of silver 
purchases under the Act of 1890. I believe that this would be readily accomplished by the 
exchange of these notes for bonds of small as well as large denominations, bearing a low 
rate of interest. They should be long-term bonds, because their desirability as investments 
would be thus increased and payment could be postponed to a period, far removed from the 
present financial burdens and perplexities, when, with increased prosperity and resources, 
they could be more easily met. To further insure the cancellation of these notes and also to 
provide a way by which gold would be added to our currency in lieu of them a feature in 
the plan should be authority given to the Secretary of the Treasury to dispose of the bonds 
abroad for gold, if necessary to complete the contemplated redemption and cancellation, and 
permission for him to use the proceeds of such bonds to take up and cancel any of the notes 
that may be in the Treasury or received by the Government on any account. The currency 
withdrawn by the retirement of United States notes, and Treasury notes, amounting, probably, 
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to less than $486,000,000, might be supplied by such gold as was used on their retirement, 
or by an increase of the circulation of the national banks. The aggregate capital of those 
now in existence amounts to more than $664,000,000, and their outstanding circulation based 
on bond security amounts to about $190,000,000. They are authorised to issue notes 
amounting to only go per cent. of the bonds, deposited to secure their circulation, but in no 
event beyond the amount of their*capital stock, and “ are obliged to pay I per cent. tax 
on the circulation they issue. 

Whatever may be attempted, the task should be entered upon, fully appreciating the fact 
that, by a careless and easy descent, we have reached a dangerous depth and that our ascent 
cannot be accomplished without laborious toil and struggle. We shall be wise if we realize 
that we are financially ill and that our restoration to health may require heroic treatment 
and unpleasant remedies. Those who advocate a blind headlong plunge to free coinage in 
the name of bimetallism, professing a belief, contrary to all experience, that we shall thus 
establish a double standard and a concurrent circulation of both metals in our coinage, are 
certainly reckoning from a cloudy standpoint. Our present standard value is the standard 
which the civilized world permits, and is the only bimetallism now possible, or, at least, that 
is within the independent reach of any single nation, however powerful that nation may be. 
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Tue third of a course of lectures on “Company Law” was delivered by 
Mr. T. M. Stevens on the evening of the 4th December, at Winchester House. 
Mr. Stevens proceeded to consider in detail the clauses of a memorandum of 
association, dealing first with the name of the company. This, he pointed out, 
must be stated in the memorandum, and the law respecting it was that a com- 
pany must not register a name which could be mistaken for another company. 
In the event of the registrar passing such a name it was still open to the 
injured persons to apply for an injunction to restrain its use. The abode of 
the company was next referred to, and the part of the United Kingdom in 
which the registered office should be situated was said to be an essential part 
of the memorandum. Proceeding to the objects clause, the Memorandum of 
Association Act, 1890, was explained clause by clause, and then, leaving the 
question of capital for a future occasion, the lecturer passed on to deal with 
the articles of association. The contents of these were commented on, and 
the circumstances in which table “A” could be used were mentioned. 
Referring to the current controversy as to the advisability of having a com- 
pulsory statutory form of articles, the lecturer thought that this would be 
undesirable, but admitted that many persons whose opinions were entitled to 
great weight took the opposite view. Private companies were alluded to and 
the objections to them advanced. On the whole, however, the lecturer adopted 
the opinion expressed by Mr. Palmer, that they are of great advantage to 
modern commerce, and ought not to be unnecessarily discouraged. In con- 
clusion, the law relating to the certificate of incorporation, and the difficulty 
as to its being conclusive or not, were dwelt on. The lectures will be resumed 
in January. 
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BANKERS’ LIABILITY. 
The Right to Combine Current and Loan Accounts. 


HE judicial decisions upon questions between bankers 
and customers are not very numerous, but one or two 
principles have been very clearly laid down, and chief 
amongst them is the rule that, in the absence of any 
special contract, the relations between a banker and his 
customer are those of debtor and creditor, with an 

added duty on the part of the banker to honour his customer’s cheques 
to the extent of the sum to which he is a creditor. In the absence of 
a special agreement, express or implied, a banker is under no 
obligation to let a customer draw beyond the amount for which he is 
a creditor. What will or will not amount to an agreement on the 
part of the banker to undertake duties beyond those imposed upon him 
in the ordinary course of his business must depend upon the facts of 
each particular case; but in considering such facts it is always 
necessary to bear in mind the fundamental principle that in the ordinary 
course of business, and in the absence of special circumstances, 
the relationship is that of debtor and creditor, with the superadded 
duty on the banker to honour the customer’s cheques to the extent, 
and to the extent only, to which the customer is a creditor. It has, 
moreover, been held in Garnett v. M’Kewan that where a customer 
kept accounts at two different branches of the same bank, there being 
no special contract that the two accounts should be kept separate, 
then, if one account be in funds and the other overdrawn, the bank 
can at any time without notice combine the accounts, and charge the 
account at the branch which is in funds with the debit balance from 
the other account. In the very important case of Buckingham & Co. 
v. The London and Midland Bank, Limited, the customer had two 
accounts, one a current account and one a loan account, at the same 
bank, and the question was as to the right of the banker to transfer 
without notice the balance at the current account to the loan account. 
The facts so far as material were—taking the customer’s version— 
that the plaintiff, a customer at the defendant bank, with whom he 
had dealt for many years, applied some five years previous to the 
action for a loan of £600, as security for which he signed a charge on 
some houses. The loan account was kept separate from the drawing 
account. Shortly before the action the manager found that the 
security for the loan was not sufficient, and he told the customer that 
the houses had been resurveyed, and that it was found that the bank 
had over-advanced upon them, and that the account was closed, and he 
could not cash any cheques nor honour any more of his acceptances. 
At this time there was a credit balance of £160 to the current 
account. The customer told the manager that cheques had been 
drawn, that the next day was his pay-day, and it might mean his ruin. 
The account was closed, the credit balance transferred from the 
current to the loan account, and the customer’s cheques returned. 
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The customer sued for damages for breach of the bank’s alleged duty 
to honour his cheques. No evidence of any special agreement was 
given beyond the fact that the loan account had always been kept 
separate from the current account. The judge, in summing up, 
directed the jury that the case for the plaintiff was that the course of 
business between himself and the bank was to honour his cheques and 
drafts without reference to the loan account, and that to transfer the 
loan account to the open account without giving him notice was not 
the course of business agreed upon between them. On the other 
hand, the bank said there was no duty upon them to give notice, and 
the bank could at any time close the account. He left the jury to 
answer three questions: (1) Was it the course of dealing between the 
plaintiff and the defendants that the plaintiff was to be allowed to 
draw upon his open account without reference to his loan account? 
(2) If yes, then was the plaintiff entitled to a reasonable notice that 
that course of business would be discontinued? (3) Was such a 
reasonable notice given ? The jury answered the first two questions 
in the affirmative, and found that reasonable notice had not been 
given ; they assessed the damages at £500, for which sum the judge 
gave judgment for the plaintiff. 

It must be noticed that the first question was so put to the jury 
that it was scarcely possible for them to answer it otherwise than in 
the affirmative. The accounts had admittedly been kept separate, 
and in that sense the course of dealing had clearly been to honour the 
plaintiff’s cheques without reference to the loan account. But the 
bank might well contend that the accounts were kept separate simply 
for convenience, and that they had in no way by keeping such 
accounts separate intended to undertake any duty beyond their 
ordinary duty as bankers to honour their customer’s cheques to the 
extent to which he was a creditor. Take the common case of a 
customer who for his own convenience opens two accounts, say a 
private and a business account. The bankers, knowing the one 
account to be in funds, allow him to overdraw the other ; it would 
appear to follow from the present decision that they have by such 
course of dealing agreed to give up their right at any time to combine 
the accounts against him without notice ; though this does not appear 
to be altogether consistent with the decision in Garnett v. M’Kewan, 
where the accounts, being at different branches, were clearly in the 
ordinary course of business kept separate, and yet it was held that in 
the absence of any express agreement on the part of the bank there 
was nothing to prevent them from transferring the credit balance at 
one branch to the other account. Of course, in the case of a loan 
made for a fixed period, until the expiration of such period, the banker 
is obviously bound to honour his customer’s cheques to the extent of 
his current account ; but as soon as the loan becomes due, the banker’s 
right of set-off in the absence of special agreement arises. 

The real issue in the case was whether the bank had agreed to 
give up their right of set-off—their right at any time to combine the 
two accounts against the customer—a right which it may be observed 
every creditor has in the absence of special circumstances. From the 
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way the questions were put to the jury it seems that such an agree- 
ment will be implied from the fact that in the ordinary course of 
dealing the loan and current accounts are kept separate, and the bank 
allows the customer to draw upon the current account without 
reference to the loan account. 

What under such circumstances is reasonable notice there is 
nothing to show, though this is a matter of importance to bankers, 
and not only to bankers but to the public, since obviously anything 
which curtails the facilities for obtaining advances must prejudicially 
affect the public. When a banker makes an advance on security toa 
customer he takes into account the fact that the loan will be in part 
secured by the customer’s current account ; upon this ground it is that 
customers can usually obtain advances from their bankers on more 
favourable terms than elsewhere. It is often the case that the two 
accounts are kept separate for the convenience of the customer—who 
perhaps does not wish a debit balance to appear every quarter in his 
pass-book—as well as for the convenience of the banker. If under 
such circumstances the banker is bound to give notice before 
combining the two accounts, the security gained from the current 
account vanishes; for immediately the notice is given the customer 
can draw cheques for the balance standing to his credit at that 
account. Bankers can, of course, protect themselves where it is 
intended that the loan and current accounts shall be kept separate, 
by making it an express stipulation that they shall have the right at 
any time to combine the two accounts without notice ; that is to say, 
they can expressly reserve the right to do that which it has hitherto 
been always understood they were entitled to do in the absence of any 
agreement to the contrary. For the future, it must be borne in mind 
that the mere keeping the loan and current accounts separate, and 
allowing the customer to draw upon the current account, will of itself 
be evidence of an agreement on the bankers’ part to give up their 
right to combine the two accounts against the customer without 
notice. 
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THE TRUSTEES OF THE BANKERS’ GUARANTEE AND TRUST FUND, after 
careful consideration of the financial position of the Society, have determined 
to reduce the rate of subscription for membership in future, subject to the 
rules and regulations ; and they have, by virtue of rule 19 of the said rules, 
amended rule 16 agreeably with the advice of Mr. Giffard, Q.C. It is the 
intention of the trustees, under the revised rule, to remit and forego payment 
of the sixth instalment of subscription, as and when it may fall due on all 
current policies upon which it has not already been paid. A repayment of 
5s. per cent. will be made on such guarantees as were actually current on 
the 1st December, 1895, which have been issued for five or more years, and 
upon which the subscription has already been completed. A repayment of 
45. per cent. On guarantees will be made to members of less than five years 
standing, who have paid up their subscriptions in one sum, being one-sixth of 
their respective premiums. By alteration of rules 6 and 7, all policies to be 
issued in future will, subject to the rules and regulations, have the benefit 
of a reduction equal to the remission of the sixth instalment of subscription. 
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LEGAL DECISIONS. 


A Sale which is Not a Sak. 


HE absurd conclusions to which our Courts are sometimes 
led by their too tender regard for ancient precedents 
are perhaps nowhere more aptly illustrated than by the 
cases relating to the goodwill of a business. 

Once upon a time, a long while ago, it was decided 
that the vendor of the goodwill of a business may, immediately 
after the sale, set up a similar business in his own name in the 
same district—next door if he likes—competing with and taking 
part of the custom, from the very business the purchase-money 
for which he has just put in his own pocket. No one supposes 
that this is right or even honest; in fact, the injustice has been 
recognized over and over again. “A person not a lawyer,” said 
Vice-Chancellor Plumer so long ago as 1817, ‘could not imagine 
that when the goodwill and trade of a retail shop were sold the 
vendor might the next day set up a shop within a few doors off and 
draw off all the customers ;” and his words are quoted with approval 
by Lord Macnaghten in 1895. But, right or wrong, absurd though it 
may seem, it is the law, and has been the law for many, many years, 
and is sacred in the eyes of lawyers; so sacred that even the House of 
Lords cannot now interfere with it, though it would; so sacred that 
in 1884 so eminent a judge as the late Lord Justice Cotton must use 
it as a premiss upon which to found a still more absurd conclusion, 
and to hold that because it is the law that the vendor of a goodwill 
may himself immediately set up next door, and because it therefore 
follows that he may by his acts invite the customers to deal with 
him, therefore it must also be the law that he may by word of mouth, 
letters, travellers, etc., do all that he can to induce the old customers 
to come to him, and so to take away the whole benefit of that 
goodwill which he has just sold. This was the decision of the Court 
of Appeal a few years back in the case of Pearson v. Pearson, and 
truly the layman might exclaim “ The law is an ass.” 

In the previous cases of Labouchere v. Dawson, and Ginesi v. 
Cooper, Lord Romilly and Sir George Jessel had expressly declined 
to carry the old decisions further ; they both held that though by 
reason of the old cases the vendor was entitled to set up a competing 
shop next door, yet he was not entitled personally or by letter or by 
agent or traveller to go to anyone who was a customer, and to solicit 
4° 
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him not to continue business with the old firm; they considered that 
this was not a fair and reasonable thing to do, after he had sold the 
goodwill. Probably most persons will be disposed to agree with 
Lord Romilly and Sir George Jessel, but the Court of Appeal, as 
has been seen in Pearson v. Pearson, overruled their decision, and 
carried to its logical absurdity the rule laid down in the old cases, so 
that from 1884 to the present time, the vendor of a goodwill might, 
according to the decided cases, not only immediately commence 
business in competition with that which he had sold, but might 
actually canvass the customers of the old business to continue their 
trade with him. ‘“ You cannot”—says the adage—“eat your cake 
and have it too,” but the Court of Appeal decided that a man might 
sell his business and have it too. 

The question has now been reviewed by the House of Lords in 
the case of Trego v. Hunt. The plaintiff and defendant in that case 
were not the purchaser and vendor of a business, but the defendant 
was a partner who had been taken into partnership under articles 
which provided that at the end of the partnership the goodwill 
should be the property of the plaintiff, and notwithstanding this 
provision, the defendant claimed the right at the expiration of the 
partnership to canvass and solicit the custom of those who had been 
trading with the firm. But for the purpose of the question to be 
decided the facts were the same as if the plaintiff and defendant had 
been purchaser and vendor of the goodwill, and the issue was 
whether Pearson v. Pearson was rightly or wrongly decided. The 
House of Lords came to the conclusion that it was wrong, and that 
the previous decision of Lord Romilly in Labouchere v. Dawson was 
right, and they restrained the defendant from applying privately by 
letter, personally, or by a traveller, to any person who was a 
customer of the firm, asking such customer to continue to deal 
with him. 

This decision will still not affect the right of the vendor to 
immediately start a competing business next door, and to advertise 
himself as having been the founder or manager of the business which 
he has sold, but it does give the purchaser the right to prevent the 
vendor canvassing the customers of the old business by letter, 
personally, or by traveller. , 

From the remarks of some of the judges, it would appear that 
they would have liked, had they felt themselves competent to do so, 
to have overruled the old cases, and to have held that there ought to be 
some further restriction to the right of the vendor to set up in compe- 
tition with the business which he had sold. The quotation from Vice- 
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Chancellor Plumer, cited by Lord Macnaghten, has already been 
referred to. Lord Herschell expressly said: “‘ It might have been 
held that the vendor was not entitled to derogate from his grant by 
seeking in any manner to withdraw from the purchaser the customers 
of the old business, in such a place, or under such circumstances, 
that it would immediately compete for the old customers. It is 
now, however, too late to make any such distinction. I think it must 
be treated as settled, that whenever the goodwill of a business is sold 
the vendor does not, by reason only of that sale, come under a 
restriction not to carry on a competing business.” So the old law 
stands, although it was pointed out, at least as early as 1817, that no 
person but a lawyer could imagine it to be the law, and it must 
stand until Parliament sees fit to alter it. Let the purchaser of a 
goodwill of a business at least thank Heaven there is a House of 
Lords to give him half of what he buys, and then go and make sure 
that the other half is secured to him by a proper covenant by the 
vendor not to carry on business in opposition. 
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ENGLISH, SCOTTISH AND AUSTRALIAN BANK. 


THIs company is promoting a Bill in Parliament to effect a rearrangement of 
the securities issued under its scheme of reconstruction. The rates of interest 
at present paid upon its securities are, it is stated, much in excess of those 
now current in Australia, and therefore are more than the bank can safely earn. 
Banks incorporated in the colonies are enabled by recent litigation to effect 
such alterations as are here proposed, with the consent of the prescribed 
majority of their creditors, subject to the approval of the court ; but under 
English law this can only be done, in the case of companies which are not in 
liquidation, by obtaining a special Act of Parliament for the purpose. The 
existing securities are as follows, the figures being taken from the last 
published balance-sheet:—(A) 4 per cent. perpetual debenture stock, 
41,017,248 ; (B) 4 per cent. terminable deposit receipts, £891,454 (payable 
1900/5); (C) 4% percent. perpetual inscribed deposit stock, £ 2,023,965 
(interest cumulative but payable only out of profits). It is proposed to deal 
with (B) and (C) as follows :—(1) To pay off at once two-fifths (the instalments 
due in 1900 and rgor) of the 4 per cent. terminable deposit receipts, and to 
convert the remaining three-fifths into 4 per cent. perpetual debenture stock— 
an operation already foreshadowed in the scheme of reconstruction. (2) To 
split the 4% per cent. inscribed deposit stock into two halves, viz.—(a) 3 per 
cent. preferred stock, with interest payable as a fixed charge ; (4) 3 per cent. 
deferred stock, with interest payable only out of net profits; and to apportion 
the balance of 1% per cent. interest thus saved (say £30,000 per annum) 
equally between—(a) a reserve fund, for securing the interest upon the 
preferred stock above-named, and for the general purposes of the bank ; 


(4) - redemption fund, to be applied to the redemption of the deferred 
stock. 
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BANKERS’ PROFIT MARGINS IN 1895. 


IS not often that the average market rate of discount 
is at a lower level during the second half of the year 
than in the first, but such has been the case for the 
past two years, and the fact must be mainly attributed 
to the reversal during that period of the usual order of 
things, heavy shipments of gold from the United States to London 
taking place, instead of the customary efflux from here to that 
country. Although the Bank rate for the past year and more has 
been at the minimum of 2 per cent., the market rate is more out of 
touch than ever with the official quotation. During the half-year 
just ended it will be seen that the average market rate of discount 
for fine three months’ bills has only been 34 per cent. Even this 
phenomenally low level, however, compares favourably with the 
corresponding period of last year, as will be seen from the table 
below. This slight improvement is the more noteworthy because, 
so far as the accumulation of gold at the Bank of England is 
concerned, the ease of the market might have been even more 
accentuated than in the second half of 1894. 
The usual data showing the value of money during the past half- 
year, compared with previous periods, are as follows :— 





Second half of} First half of | Second half of 
1894, 1895, 1895, 


per annum. per annum. per annum. 
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Bank rate . . 2 00 200 200 
Average market rate (best 
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Difference .... I 610 














In considering the question of bankers’ “ profit margins,” the 
present low level of discount quotations is, of course, to a great 
extent compensated for by the circumstance of bankers’ deposit 
rates being only % per cent., instead of 1 per cent. as in former 
years. The following table shows the margin during the last three 
half-years between the rate of allowance by bankers on deposits 
and the average market rate of discount. The margin for the past 
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half-year, it will be seen, is rather more in favour of bankers than a 
year ago, but is slightly less favourable than in the first half of this 
year. A point also to be borne in mind in estimating the profits of 
the half-year is that of the average rate obtained for loans to the 
Stock Exchange. In that respect, too, the average is a trifle less 
than for the first half of the year, although the volume of cash 
thus employed is probably about the same, notwithstanding the 
falling-off in speculation during the past month. 





Second half of | First half of |Second half of 
1894. 1895. 1895. 
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Average market rate (best 
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The following table gives, ina concise form, the range of “ profit 
margins” for the past nine years. In comparing the Jast two years, 
it will be noticed that the larger margin of profit in 1895 is not due 
to any improvement in the market rate of discount for the year, but 
to the reduction in deposit rates as compared with the preceding 
year :— 





1892. 1893. 
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Average market rate of dis- 
count . . . . 
Average alivwance on de- 
posits . z ° e 








* Profit margins” 
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THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 


THE report of this bank, which will be found on a subsequent page, 
shows that after providing for rebate of discount and interest, and setting aside 
an ample sum for losses and contingencies, the net profit for the past year 
was £176,477, or about £11,000 more than for the previous year. A dividend 
is declared making 15 per cent. forthe year. £25,000 is added to the reserve 
fund, and £5,000 is applied in reduction of the cost of bank premises, the 
amount carried forward being £14,510. 
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MONETARY REVIEW FOR THE YEAR 1895. 


Market Features of the Year.— Trade in 1895.—Eastern and Foreign 
Exchanges.—FPolitics— Banking, ete. 


™ & SYN MANY respects the year 1895 has been a “ record . 
one, and the course of the money market has proved 
no exception. For nearly two years the Bank rate 
has remained at 2 per cent., while the average 
market rate of discount during the twelvemonth falls 
materially below that of the preceding year, although the quota- 
tions then ruling were regarded as phenomenally low. The highest 
points touched during the year, it will be noted, were in the months of 
February and November. In the former instance the temporary 
hardening influence was due to the flotation of the American loan in 
this country at a moment. when the market was affected by the com- 
mencement of the ingathering of the revenue. The more recent spurt 
in November may be said to have been solely due to the political 
“scares,” and the crises on the foreign Bourses, and, to a less extent, on 
our own Stock Exchange. These events happened at a time when 
banks and discount houses were fairly full of bills taken at a lower 





Lonpon DiscouNT MARKET IN 1895. 





























Market Rates—Best Bills. 
Floating Bank Date of 
oney. Ties 1° Sour Six Rate. Alterations. 
Months, | Months. | Months. 
1 89. 4. 9, 9 9 9 .) 
December . ; , 4 , k fh 
1895. 
January ; + § t ” 
February . ° . . 13 I Its ‘is 
M arch ° ‘ re 4 IY'5 I Iz ae 
April +3 i +5 ee Feb. 22nd., 94. 
M ay £ » $ ” 
{une . 1s Ye ts ” 
July . & ; ” 
August 3 3 ” 
September 13 i 
October 4 + G ” 
November I I I i 1% ee 
December 3-1 5 15 {5 
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level, and the result was a momentary sharp spurt in discount quota- 
tions. With these two exceptions, the course of rates throughout the 
year 1895 has been at a monotonously low level, and with money 
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never higher than 134 to 2 per cent. At the same time, it is very 
probable that an examination of the books of the principal discount 
establishments would show that the volume of business transacted 
has been as large, or perhaps larger, than in the year 1894. This has 
been mainly due to the mass of foreign bills which have been placed 
in the market during the year, partly in connection with the French 
speculation in mining shares, and also as connected with the remittance 
to this country of the Chinese indemnity funds, both of which 
matters are referred to later. The preceding table will suffice to indi- 
cate the course which rates have taken throughout the year. 


To understand the main reasons for the low level of quotations 
indicated in the foregoing table it is only necessary to turn to the 
figures of the weekly Bank returns. These show that the position 
of the “‘ other deposits,” and the coin and bullion held in the early 
part of December, 1894, as compared with the figures on the 
corresponding date of last year was as follows :— 


1895. 1894. 
Other Deposits . £51,221,000 Other Deposits - £34:933,000 
Coin and Bullion . 44,724,000 Coin and Bullion . 33,743,000 


Much, of course, of the increase in other deposits is due to the 
accumulation of Japanese money, but even when allowance is made 
for that, the total is still considerably higher than a year ago, while 
the large increase in the coin and bullion is entirely due to imports 
of the metal from abroad. 

The following tables are of interest as showing the total amount of 
gold received at and dispatched from the Bank from the commence- 
ment of the year up to the 17th of December :— 


GOLD MOVEMENTS AT THE BANK. 
JANUARY IST TO DECEMBER I7TH, 1895. 


Dispatched to 


The Cape P : ~ om 
S. America and Argentina . . = = + 3,839,000 
Egypt . ; . E ° . . . - 1,454,000 
Destination not stated . ; ‘ m a ; 497,000 
Roumania. . ° ; ° “ é 395,000 
Turkey . , ° ‘ , . ° . : 300,000 
Spanish coin sold . ; . : = . - 104,000 
Malta and Gibraltar. : = i “ = 75,000 
India. ; ' é . ; ; , ; 59,000 
Paris and Continent ‘ a . 55,000 





412,216,000 
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Received from 
*Bars gold bought . ; : : ‘ - 11,402,000 
*United States gold coin, etc. . A i - 7,814,000 
Australia . - ; . ; ; + 4)317,000 
Egypt . ‘ e ‘ . ; 7 - 1,171,000 
Paris and Continent s ; : , ; 747,000 i 
China. : . ; = : 226,000 f 
S. America and Reneeate : : é : : 88,000 
India. : ‘ : : . . : ‘ 63,000 
Malta . 2 . r . : . : 10,000 
£25,838,000 
Less Gold exported . ‘i ; - 12,216,000 
413,622,000 








MARKET FEATURES OF THE YEAR. 


Undoubtedly ¢he features of the past year have been the unprece- 
dented heights attained by consols and other first-class investment 
stocks, and also the colossal “‘boom” in South African shares. 
These matters, however, while they must be recorded here, inasmuch 
as they have had their effect on the money market, belong more 
properly to our “ Stock Exchange Values,” and on a subsequent 
page a reference to those events will be found. 






























REDUCTION IN THE SCOTCH BANK DEPOSIT RATES. 

Turning to the money market itself, the most noteworthy event 
early in the year was the decision of the Scotch banks to reduce their 
rates on deposits from 1 % to 1 per cent., the lowest point ever recorded. 
In this respect the action taken of course merely followed out 
the precedent already set by English institutions which, in the pre- 
ceding year, had reduced their rate to 4% per cent. None the less, 
the step taken was of the greatest importance. It struck the key- 
note of ease which was continued throughout the year. It helped 
to swell the volume of money which was ultimately to force up the 
value of “ gilt-edged” securities, and it is one of the explanations 
for the impetus which was given from the North to the mining 
speculation in London. In the recent collapse of prices in that 
market, it will be remembered that it was discovered that on the 
Glasgow Stock Exchange speculation had reached very large 
dimensions. 


FORMAL WINDING-UP OF THE BARING LIQUIDATION. 


In the same month a circumstance occurred which, while not, of 
course, actually adding to the condition of ease, helped to increase 


* Full details of bar gold and United States coin bought are not always stated, and the division made is 
as near as may be ascertained. 
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the feeling of general confidence, viz., the formation of the Baring 
Trust Company, and the formal release of the guarantors in the 
Baring liquidation from all further responsibility. 

THE NEW AMERICAN LOAN. 


The currency crisis in the United States, which was one of the 
features in finance at the close of 1894, reached its most acute point in’ 
January and February of 1895, and in February relief was sought in a 
European 4 per cent. loan. The whole amount borrowed was a little 
over twelve millions sterling, of which one-half was obtained from 
this country. The loan was issued at the low price of 113% per cent., 
the President being unable to obtain the necessary authority for 
issuing it upon an expressly stipulated gold basis. Applications for 
the loan were on an enormous scale; indeed, it may be described as 
one of the most successful and important flotations during the year. 
The operation afforded considerable temporary relief to the situation ; 
but, inasmuch as it was at best only a palliative, and did not touch 
the evils of the currency system, its effects have ere this passed 
away, and it would seem that a repetition of the crisis has yet to be 
faced, We refer to this matter elsewhere. 


REDUCTION IN THE BANK OF FRANCE RATE. 

A feature of importance in the month of March was the reduction 
in the Bank of France rate of discount from 234 per cent. No 
change had been made since May, 1892, when the rate was lowered 
from 3 to 2% per cent., and the further reduction testified that 
money was becoming cheap all the world over. From March 
onwards one result of this ease was seen in the growth of speculation 
at all the principal continental centres. 


THE SITUATION IN THE FAR EAST. 


In April the protracted war between China and Japan was virtually 
concluded. The terms of peace provided that China should pay to 
Japan a total indemnity of about 433,000,000 (afterwards increased to 
about £38,000,000 by Japan relinquishing the Liao Tung Peninsula), 
one-half to be paid by May, 1896, and the remainder in small annual 
instalments, terminating in 1902. The conclusion of the war was 
not without its effects in assisting the generally optimistic feeling and 
the rise in Stock Exchange securities. 


THE CHINESE LOAN. 


After many weeks of rumours as to the quarter in which the 
indemnity funds were to be raised, it was announced in June that 
Russia had secured the operation for at least the first instalment, and 
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the loan was accordingly brought out in Paris under Russian auspices 
-in the month of July. The entire amount was subscribed for, the 
French people responding, as was anticipated, in a spirit of patriotism. 
There is little doubt, however, that the operation, coming as it did 
just when speculation was rampant in France, served to absorb 
money to an extent which had something to do with hastening the 
collapse on the Bourse which followed later in the year. 

Soon after the loan had been raised the Japanese Government— 
somewhat contrary to expectations—intimated to China its desire 
that the whole of the money should be paid over to its credit in this 
country at the Bank of England. The remittance of these funds 
(about thirteen millions in all) has formed a striking incident in the 
year. The entire transaction was, however, owing to the ease of 
markets, accomplished without disturbing credit in the least, and with- 
out any gold being shipped to London in connection. Foreign bills 
were created and discounted in this market, the proceeds accumulating 
at the Bank until November, when the amount was formally handed 
over to the Japanese Minister ; and at present the money still lies at 
the Bank to the credit of the Japanese Government. It is a further 
testimony to the plentiful supply of money throughout the year, that 
such large sums should have been withdrawn from the market with 

so little effect upon discount quotations. 


COLLAPSE OF SPECULATION ON THE BOURSES. 


We have already referred to the fact that during the year the 
supply of foreign bills offered in the London market has been con- 
siderable. The manner in which the Chinese indemnity funds were 
remitted here tended to increase this volume of paper, while in 
September and October it was noticed that many of the bills floated 
might be attributed to the colossal mining speculation on the Paris 
Bourse, money being raised here at low rates of interest, and used on 
the Bourse, where high rates could easily be obtained. With the 
recognition of this fact, London bankers and discount houses showed 
an increasing dislike to the growth of this paper—which did not bear 
the acceptance of institutions with head offices in this country—and 
towards the middle of October a determined stand was made, when 
bills of that particular description were practically refused for dis- 
count. The result was, that bankers in Paris had to withdraw large 
sums lent by them to operators on the Bourse, with the consequence 
that a sharp “ break” in the speculation, which was inevitable sooner 
or later, was materially hastened. In October and November this 
panic on the continental Bourses was at its height, Paris and Vienna 
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being the quarters most affected. In Paris the collapse was one of 
the worst experienced for years past, and more than half of the 
Coulisse firms succumbed. Ultimately the assistance of the leading 
banks was given, and the feeling of panic allayed; but not until 
losses had been sustained sufficiently heavy to warrant a check to 
active speculation for some time to come. 


TRADE IN 1895. 


The optimistic views current at the commencement of the year 
concerning a revival in trade have, to some extent, been verified by 
events, and in the matter of our foreign trade especially a material 
expansion has to be noted. From the table given below it, will be 
seen that since February last our imports from foreign countries and 
our exports have steadily increased. To a considerable extent the 
improvement in exports must be attributed to the heavy increase in 
orders from the United States, where stocks had for some time past 
been allowed to fall to a very low level. It is, indeed, partly owing 
to this extensive replenishment of stocks on the other side of the 
Atlantic that the exchange has so persistently favoured gold exports 
from the States throughout the year. While this replenishment of 
stocks may be favourably regarded as indicating an improvement in 
American internal trade, the condition of the United States’ foreign 
trade, and the loss of its prestige as a corn supplying country, are 
matters which call for careful consideration. 

















British Goods Goods Imported 
Exported to this Index Number. 
as compared Country as Wholesale 
with compared with Prices. 
previous Year. previous Year. 
1895. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
January . : + 039 — 4°43 2,040 
February — 9°67 — 17°21 2,014 
March + 2°34 + 185 2,042 
April — 75 — gl 2,108 
May + 4°92 + 187 2,126 
June — 06 — 1°00 2,122 
July + 116 + 10°34 2,106 
August . + 10°25 + 9°39 2,132 
September + 10°50 | + 1°25 2,147 
October . + 825 + 3°32 2,191 
November + S81 | + 10°60 2,197 
December —_ = 2,190 


In our own country the progress in trade revival has been slow, 
but the tendency throughout 1895 has certainly been favourable 
rather than otherwise, and the railway traffic receipts during the 
second half of the year are distinctly encouraging. Some of our 
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industrial centres—the woollen districts of Yorkshire, and the ship- 
building localities in the North more particularly—show a marked 
increase in activity. Prices of commodities have also partially 
recovered from the low level of the commencement of the year, 
although, as will be seen from the table on the preceding page, our 
index-number of prices for December shows a slight falling-off from 
the highest of the year. 

The condition of credit has been considerably better than in 1894. 
According to Kemp’s Mercantile Gazette, the number of bankruptcies 
from January to the 7th December showed a net decrease, as com- 
pared with the previous year, of 404, and deeds of arrangement a net 
decrease of 447. 

BANKING. 


Generally speaking, the past year has been an uneventful one in 
banking annals. The dividends declared by the joint stock banks 
for the first half of the year were rather better than for the preceding 
period, but were slightly below the distribution for the first half of 
1894. A considerable increase in activity, as shown by the Clearing- 
house Returns, has to be noted, the figures for fifty weeks ended 
the 11th December showing an increase of £1,227,850,000. 
In colonial banking, a feature has been the disclosure in September 
of the position of the Bank of New Zealand, the further alteration 
of its constitution, and the absorption by that bank of the Colonial 
Bank of New Zealand. 


EASTERN AND FOREIGN EXCHANGES. 


A favourable feature of 1895 has been the steady improvement in 
the rates of exchange from India, the rise in rupee paper, and the 
better demand for remittances on India, as shown by the weekly 
sale of Council drafts. The Bombay and Calcutta transfer rates, 
‘ which at the close of last year were quoted at Is. 1d., have since risen 
to nearly Is. 2d., and at the end of the year nearly the highest point 
is maintained. Rupee paper opened in January at about 53, and 
after rising in October to 6234, closed the year at about 60. By the 
11th of December in 1894 the India Council had sold since April 
drafts amounting to Rs. 22,30,94,074, and realising in sterling 
412,479,879; whereas at the same period of 1895 the amount sold 
was Rs. 20,70,63,393, the sterling sum realised being £11,389,656. 

Notwithstanding the ease of the money market in London, 
continental and other foreign exchanges have tended to move in 
favour of this country owing to the cheapness of money abroad, hence 
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the accumulation of gold at the Bank of England and the compara- 
tively small amount exported. Of the movements tabulated below, 
the principal feature has been the sharp rise in the Chilian exchange 
as the result of the return to a gold currency. A scheme for the 
unification of the entire Argentine debt has been projected, but is not 
yet finally resolved upon. 























Dec., 1895. Dec., 1894. Dec., 1893. Dec., 1892. 
India . j : ; ; : Is. 1}d. Is. Id. Is. 33d. Is. 23d. 
gold premium . 231% 245 % 220 % 180 % 
Buenos Ayres dollar : 7s. 25d. =15. 2d. = Is. 3d. = Is. $d. 
Brazil . . . : 4 ! gtd. 104d. 10}d. Is. Id. 
Chili . , . : ‘ ‘ Is. 53a. Is. 2d. Is. 14a. Is. 7d. 
Pottugal . . «ele 413d. 42d. 403. 40}d. 
Spain . ° 7 - : ‘ 30%. Pe 38d. 40+, 
Russia ? : s ; 25d. 255¢. 244d. 2354. 
Italy . { mint yt ’ Se 4 . 27.14 Ry he 28.50 26.50 
|gold premium . F 7.50 60 % _— — 
Greece, dr. per £ : 4 4 45-40 45 42 — 37 
SILVER. 


Although not, perhaps, more active than usual, the fluctuations in 
the price of the white metal have been fairly wide during the year. 
The lowest point touched was in January, when the acute stage of 
the war in the East caused a practical suspension of all purchases of 
the metal for China, and the price for bars fell as low as 27;%¢d. 
per oz. Speculative purchases commenced a little later in the year, 
and by October the highest point of the year (3134d@.) was touched. 
At the close of the year Eastern purchases again fell off, and the 
price ruled at about 30d. per oz. 


POLITICS. 


As regards both home and foreign politics, the year has been 
an eventful one. Early in June the Liberal Government was 
defeated, and the General Election, which followed in July, resulted 
in the return of the Conservative party by an overwhelming majority. 
Apart from this rearrangement of parties, the course of home politics 
during the year has been comparatively uneventful. Labour disputes 
have been less prominent, until the last few months; the strike in the 
shipbuilding trade on the Clyde forming a sad blot in this respect to 
the general tenour of the year. 

The condition of foreign politics has been more or less unsatis- 
factory throughout the year. Peace in the Far East had scarcely been 
concluded before the Armenian question pressed well to the front. 
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_Before the Liberal party quitted office in June they had practically 
pledged the country to some kind of interference in the Turkish perse- 
cution of the Armenians. This position was accepted by Lord 
Salisbury upon taking office, but owing to the peculiar difficulties of 
the situation, and the importance of the European Powers acting in 
harmony, the matter has been allowed to drag on in a manner 
which would never have been permitted had the issues concerned been 
of a nature merely affecting this country and Turkey alone. After 
much procrastination, certain points relating to additional guardships 
being stationed in the Bosphorus were reluctantly yielded by the 
Sultan, but the main point at issue—the persecution of the 
Armenians—appears to be far from settled, the persecutions con- 
tinuing daily. 

The failure of King Prempeh to comply with the conditions of the 
treaty with this country has led to the renewal of an Ashanti war, 
the campaign being practically commenced early in December. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND AMERICA. 


The warlike speech of President Cleveland on the question of the 
Venezuelan boundary question, delivered to Congress on the 16th of 
December, has caused the year to close with some apprehensions as 
to the outcome of diplomatic negotiations between the two countries. 
The message was at first regarded in this country as a mere piece of 
“ bluff,” but the enthusiasm with which his speech was received by 
the mass of the American people has proved an unpleasant revelation 
of the feelings of certain of our cousins across the Atlantic. The 
matter is a grave one, but between two such civilised communities as 
Great Britain and America a pacific solution of the points at issue 
must be the probable outcome. 


THE LIBERATOR CRASH. 


The final act in the drama of what are known as the Liberator 
frauds was completed in November, when Jabez Spencer Balfour, the 
ringleader, was sentenced to fourteen years’ penal servitude, two others 
concerned in a much lesser degree receiving minor sentences of 
imprisonment. 

CONCLUSION. 


In gathering up the threads of the past financial year, it may be 
noted in conclusion that, so far as this country is concerned, 1895 has 
been chiefly noteworthy for the cheapness of money, the rise in 
investment stocks, the phenomenal “ boom ” in mining shares, and 
a moderate improvement in trade, mainly due to the revival of 
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industry in America, and a large amount of foreign orders for war 
material. 

Turning to the financial year elsewhere, the position of the United 
States stands out prominently as the main feature. The currency 
problem in that country has had much to do with the accumulation 
of gold supplies here; and it would seem that at present this condition 
is not likely to be greatly altered, notwithstanding the excellent plans 
propounded by the President and Secretary Carlisle, to which refer- 
ence is made elsewhere. Not only has the currency question yet to 
be settled, but the fact has to be faced that, in the matter of wheat 
exports, the United States is now severely compe‘ed .with by 
both Argentina and India English buying of American securities 
shows no signs of reviving, and, for the moment, everything points to 
the continuance of an adverse balance of trade against the United 
States, with a consequent further loss of the precious metal. 


— 
—— 





Inp1a.—We think it well to put on record the remarks or Lord George 
Hamilton to a deputation which waited upon him, asking for a revision 
of the Indian cotton duties. Lord George said all were agreed that if 
the Government had the power to dispense with these duties it would 
gladly be done. The Indian Government had accepted the conditions 
upon which they were imposed; but the establishment of perfect equality 
was an exceedingly difficult matter. He hoped whatever conclusions 
were arrived at they would in some way contribute to the prosperity of the 
cotton trade. He would represent to the Viceroy the result of this interview ; 
and whatever was to be done should be done fully, thoroughly and finally. 
There should be such a full investigation of every detail of the question that 
the Government should not fail in the object in view. He would do his best 
to accelerate the reply and decision of the Indian Government. He would 
communicate to that Government the substance of the communications of 
the deputation on the subject, and he felt sure they would be received in a 
sympathetic and equitable spirit. The speech of Lord George Hamilton is 
regarded as satisfactory in Bombay, since it makes the abolition of the cotton 
duties dependent on improved revenues. An improvement sufficient to 
warrant their abolition is considered extremely doubtful. So writes a Zimes 
correspondent.—Mr. Playfair, respresentative of the Calcutta Chamber of Com- 
merce on the Viceroy’s Council, at the St. Andrew’s dinner, held in Calcutta, 
speaking on Indian trade and finance, observed, that were India’s natural 
advantages hampered by superfluous legislation, the result would be more to 
the benefit of competitors in the Far East and foreign producers in Europe 
than to British trade. He dwelt on the industrial rise of Japan and China, 
and also referred to the needs of India for increased railway communication. 
Sir Charles Elliott, the Lieut.-Governor of Bengal, who was amongst those 
present, reviewed the history of Bengal administration during the last five 
years. In regard to the Calcutta docks, he said that the Government of 
India was likely to extend the period of the sinking fund payments, and grant 
a reduction of the rate of interest. Sir Charles Elliott said that the five 
years’ Budget of Bengal eclipsed that of any nation on the continent of 
Europe. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE VALUES IN 1895. 


THE PAST MONTH. 


ex EGARDED as a whole the month of December has seen a 
{ material recovery in prices from the “panicky” fall in 
the previous month. Our table of representative 
securities shows that, of the depreciation of 58 millions, 
which took place in November, something like 23 
millions have been regained. At the same time it may 
be pointed out that the table in question was compiled a little earlier 
in the month than usual, and just before the severe fall in American 
railroad securities, following the extraordinary message by the 
President of the United States. 

Examining a few of the movements during the month we 
have to note a further substantial rise in Consols and other British 
funds, notwithstanding the deduction of the quarterly dividends, 
the price taken for Consols being 1067xd. The rise must be 
attributed to the prospect of cheap money in the new year; and 
the possibility of the further diversion of European capital from 
American securities into English stocks is also a point which has 
not been lost sight of. 

The ordinary stocks of English railway companies have risen 
materially in December, the excellent traffic returns during the past 
year causing favourable anticipations as to forthcoming dividends. 
The gradual but steady improvement in trade has also attracted 
attention to these securities, and it is to be sincerely trusted that 
this improvement may not receive a check through any straining 
of friendly relationships between this country and America. 

Other markets have presented few features of importance during 
the month, but in foreign stocks it may be noted that the sharp fall 
in Italian, Spanish and a few other stocks, has been counterbalanced 
by a considerable rise in Argentine securities, based upon the im- 
proved commerce of that country. 

The mining market has been neglected, the tone being steadier 
however than in November. 


THE PAST YEAR. 


A brief review of the past year will suffice to show that the rising 
tendency in values, which commenced in 1894, has been fully main- 
tained.during the past year. The general course of markets during 
the year may be seen by a glance at the table on the opposite page. 

Consols and other first-class securities have—as is usual in a 
recovery from times of depression—led the upward movement in 
prices, but the advance has spread into almost every section of the 
market and, not least, into a quarter the very antipodes of investment 
stocks, viz., the mining market. The past year will long stand out as 
witnessing one of the most colossal speculations in that department the 
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world has ever known. Home railway stocks are generally at a higher 
level than a year ago, and the same may be said of other foreign rail- 
ways. English bank shares show a distinct recovery from the lowest 
points touched during the year, but are still slightly lower on balance. 
Insurance stocks, on the other hand, have steadily gained in favour. 
Gas stocks are also higher than at the close of 1894; but waterworks 
securities have been adversely affected by the possibility of acquisi- 
tion of the metropolitan companies by the County Council. The 
changes marked in mining shares in our table do not pretend to 
indicate any measure of the rise which has taken place in South 
African shares during the year, the shares‘chosen some time ago for 
the purposes of calculation being now somewhat obsolete. In this 
and in several other sections the table will next month be brought 
thoroughly up to date. 


INDEX NUMBER OF STOCK EXCHANGE VALUES. 
(Totals of 334 representative securities.) 


End of November, 1891 . 2,777 millions. Lowest point after Baring crisis. 

mS April, 1393 . «2800 )=— ly, Rise in investment stocks. 

~ September, _,, - 2950 Fall following Australian bank 
troubles and trust companies’ 
difficulties. 

= December, 1894 . 2,882 = 

io January, 1895 . 2,906 s Rise in Consols. 

e February, __,, - 2,915 ” 

” March, ” + 2,914 ” 

” April, ” . 2,927 ” 

” May, ” ° 2,943 ” 

- June, * - 2952 ma General rise in all securities on 

me July, ss . 2,969 pe cheap money. 

am August, ee - sors 9 

7 September, ,, - 2,990 ” 

a October, a - 2,985 “si Political “ scares.” 

‘ November, _,, - 2,937 2 do. and collapse speculation 
on Continent. 

n= December, _,, - @O5t rm Recovery from “panicky ’’ fall, 


followed by collapse on United 
States political “scare.” 

Cheap money and restored credit here and abroad have un- 
doubtedly been the keynotes to the situation during the year 1895. 
It would be impossible to over-rate the significance, from the Stock 
Exchange point of view, of the ever growing accumulation of unem- 
ployed capital. The improvement in trade has done little at present 
to absorb it. The growth in fresh issues of capital, and the greater 
activity in speculation during the year have, in the main, only meant 
a transfer of cash from one pocket to another, and not the shipment of 
gold from the country. The purchases of Consols by Government 
departments are—as we recently pointed out—ever, necessarily, 
increasing. The outlet for money in the form of small individual 
trading is being steadily diminished, the economy of enormous 
producing and distributing agencies rapidly taking the place of the 
retailer. In the absence, therefore, of more direct indications than 
can be discovered at present for an adequate employment of cash, it 
is not surprising the opinion should prevail that the era of 
cheap money and high value of investment stocks is not yet at an 
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STOCK EXCHANGE VALUES. 


end. At the same time, the possibility of further large loans for 
China, and, ultimately, a transference of considerable cash to Japan, 
to say nothing of the drift of capital to South Africa, are points in - 


the horizon not to be wholly ignored. 


It is also conceivable, though 


perhaps not probable, that in the event of a monetary crisis in the 
United States, the general disturbance to credit might have the effect 


of temporarily affecting money rates here, the glut of gold notwith- 
standing. 


TABLE.—SHOWING VALUES OF SECURITIES AND THEIR AGGREGATE VARIATION 
DURING THE PAST YEARS. 


[o00’s omitted.] 





Nominal 
Amount (Par 
Value). 


4 
800,194 
36,378 


49,416 
21,375 
907,878 
- 201,166 
114,486 
105,616 
51,010 
56,014 


93,057 
51,532 
10,742 
16,116 
83,261 
37,419 


7,038 


79337 
10,842 
4,258 
6,758 
20,716 
41533 
39714 
10,690 
55316 
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3 
17,557 


4,066 
8,553 


2,747,038 




















End of Years. 
Department, 
containing 
1889. 1890. 1893. 1894. 1895. 
& & £ & & 
15 British and Indian | 801,505 | 800,151 | 803,034 829,345 | 860,691 
Funds 
8 Corporation (U.K.) | © 39,871 39, 100 40,650 42,427 43,827 
Stocks 
11 Colonial Gov. do. 52,977 51,534 50,340 52,517 53,710 
4 Do. Inscribed do. 23,040 22,440 22,228 22,468 23,353 
30 Foreign Gov. do.| 791,656 | 785,708 7439734 781,480 | 762,629 
19 British Rail. Ord. | 283,505 273,686 259,260 276,882 | 289,086 
14 Do. Debenture do. | 156,337 153,270 161,063 172,413 | 180,762 
12 Do. Preference do.| 143,973 142,454 143,857 157,158 166,745 
8 Indian Railway do. 75,184 75,741 74,232 77,902 80,491 
8 Railways in British 27,719 255392 23,302 20,007 19,495 
Possessions do. 
11 American Ry. Shs. 70,600 61,385 59,317 57,520 60,853 
11 Do. Bonds (Gold) . 45,974 42,225 38,768 37,231 40,232 
5Do. do. (Stg.) . 12,461 12,200 12,106 12,666 12,412 
10 Foreign Railways . 19,483 17,517 12,068 13,038 13,951 
6 Do. Obligations 54,077 56,623 53,047 57,492 60,468 
33 Bank Shares, 7.e. 85,414 85,149 69,768 me ee 
12 British Bank Shs. eee vee see 42,583 42,150 
4 Australasian do. sie 6,060 6,018 
7 Other Colonial do. ie ae 6,343 6,702 
10 Semi-Foreign do. ee oes eee 16,232 14,374 
8 Corporation Stocks 8,306 7965 7576 7,586 7,580 
(Col. and For.) 
11 Finan. Land. 12,644 11,557 6,159 6,051 6,297 
4Gas_. 25,606 25,195 24,596 26,939 | 30,484 
18 Insurance . 24,005 24,656 22,726 24,740 25,446 
8 Coal, Iron & Steel 7,040 6,620 59451 5,694 6,721 
6Can.and Dock .| 43,995 45,191 50,598 56,922 | 59,676 
8 Breweries toe 7,865 9,191 11,541 
14 Com. Industrial,ete. 5,932 5,691 4,907 5156 5,073 
13 Mines(Copper, etc ‘ 11,637 15,058 10, 103 9,573 10,422 
6 Shipping 6,695 6,165 5483 55544 6,024 
*5 Tea (Indian) . 798 702 wy, _* oot 
12 Telegraph and 18,308 17,923 18,218 18,669 20,010 
Telephone 
11 Tram. and Omnibus 5,623 5,645 4,156 4,198 4,562 
10 Waterworks . 18,722 18,561 18,203 19,851 19,459 
334 eteseen 4| 2 873,087 2,835,503 2,752 815 982,978 








® Different set of securities now teheen. 
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YOSHIGUSU NAKAI. 


Collotype by Waterlow & Sons Limited, from a Photograph by F. & E. Stoneham, 79, Cheapside, London. 
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JAPANESE BANKING AND FINANCE. 


BW a|)R. YOSHIGUSU NAKAI, whose portrait will be found on the pre- 
Mi ceding page, is a graduate of the college of Mr. Fukusawa, 
who was Japan’s foremost leader in introducing western 
civilization, and has for more than a quarter of a century preached, 
and still preaches, that Japan’s rise and existence rest chiefly on 
the expansion of her industry and commerce. Since his graduation, 
Mr. Nakai devoted his life to the banking profession, and his industry 
and experiences have brought him to his present position of trust. 

The Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited, which Mr. Nakai repre- 
sents in London, was established in 1880. Its object was to give 
facilities to the Japanese importers and exporters. It has since then 
pursued successfully its object, and gained confidence among native 
and foreign merchants alike. It has many offices in important 
cities of the world where Japan has trade connections, and gives 
great convenience to the Japanese and foreign traders in these days 
when the foreign trade of Japan is ever increasing. The bank is 
the agent for the Japanese Government in discharging Japan’s only 
foreign loan, which was raised in London in 1873. Its board of 
directors is composed of very able Japanese financiers, who have 
managed its business successfully through many vicissitudes of the 
world’s silver question, to the danger of which the bank, its capital 
being silver, has been always subjected. The paid-up capital of the 
bank is 4% millions yen, and its reserve funds during these years 
have been increased to nearly as much as its capital. 

Twenty-five years ago, when Japan was building her first rail- 
way, a modern banking system was for the first time being 
contemplated. As the former was steadily increasing its mileage, 
and revolutionizing the old economic state, the latter was, in many 
forms, introduced throughout Japan. These modern banking busi- 
nesses were quite new to the Japanese, although there had been a 
form of banking developed during the feudal time. They had 
successfully combated with the adverse influences, such as the great 
civil war and the large circulation of the inconvertible paper money, 
which was by a good financial policy entirely extinguished years ago. 
The present admirable organization of finance in the country was 
well shown by the recent war with China. That Japan, a compara- 
tively poor country, could carry out such an enormous campaign, 
the greatest she has ever had, without raising a single foreign loan, 
while China had to do so, is evidence of this organization. This 
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result was no doubt attained by the good administration of the able 
finance minister she possesses. But had there been no banking 
system so well organized as at present, it would have been impossible 
for the minister to achieve such result. 


In a word, the financial history of Japan during these five-and- 
twenty years has been almost as marvellous as the recent campaigns 
were brilliant. But it is not so generally known to foreigners, as 
Japan, being situated in a region far distant from great European and 
American cities, her financial relations with them have hitherto been 
very limited. But the yearly augmentation of her foreign trade, 
and the prospective opening up of the entire country to foreigners, 
will no doubt bring forth yet fresh features, and possibly still greater 
development. 


The question as to the probable use to be made of the indemnity 
money paid by China to Japan has often been conjectured by the 
press. It is rather too hasty, however, to form any definite opinions 
about it before the matter has been brought before the Japanese Parlia- 
ment, which only assembled late in December, and before which the 
question will have to be settled. It may, however, be safely said 
that some portion of it will be spent in payments for war vessels, and 
another portion will be sent in cash, or in some other way, to Japan. 
But war vessels are not ready-made; and this is the age of improve- 
ments. And, moreover, the burden of taxpayers, on whom the 
expansion of military and naval organizations ultimately depend, 
must be considered. There will not be, therefore, in the immediate 
future, any large outlay of the indemnity money for that purpose. 
The ‘transfer of cash to Japan, or other methods having a similar 
effect, is another question, and any hasty action in regard to 
this would give a great disturbance and injury to the money market 
in Japan. Judging from the admirable financial policy pursued 
during the war, it may be inferred that the importation of cash will 
be done cautiously and gradually, so as not to disorganize her 
internal financial state. It may also be said that the Japanese 
Government will probably direct its policy to use a great part of 
indemnity money for the purchase of such articles as railway 
materials, which would assist greatly the future productive power of 


Japan. 





> 
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Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSTON, who for seventeen years has occupied the post of 
deputy-manager at the London office of the British Linen Company Bank, has 
been promoted to be joint-agent at Glasgow. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO BANKING JUNIORS. 


MGT HAS been frequently suggested that the usefulness 
and value of our magazine might be greatly increased 
if a small section were devoted each month to the 
special requirements of the junior portion of the 
banking community. 





In the country especially, the lack of such useful institutions as the 
Institute of Bankers and the London School of Economics and 
Political Science denies banking juniors of much of the stimulating 
influences and the privileges enjoyed by their more fortunate (in 
that respect) brethren in London. 


We are, therefore, glad to be able to announce that we have now 
completed arrangements for a series of articles of an educational and 
professional character. These articles will be written by experts on 
the various subjects treated, and will be presented in a bright and 
popular style. They will be specially designed to assist the junior 
employees in banks and financial houses in acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of the first principles of banking and finance, and with 
this object the style adopted will be simple, although at the same 
time comprehensive and thorough. 


In connection with these papers we shall institute an inquiry 
column, which will be open to those who desire information on, or 
further explanation of, the subjects dealt with. In this way it is 
hoped the magazine may become to the juniors in our banking 
institutions, and to all who are on the “ threshold ” of their financial 
experience, a really valuable aid to the acquisition of such a 
thorough knowledge of the fundamental laws of banking and finance 
as shall be of lasting service to them in their banking, financial 
or commercial career. 


The names of successful candidates at the examinations of the 
Institute of Bankers in. London and Scotland will be published 
from time to time in the magazine, and intending competitors for 
these examinations are likely to find the educational articles in the 
magazine helpful. 


The first article will appear next month, when the subject will 
be—* How to acquire a knowledge of Finance.” 


EDITOR 2.44 
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AGRICULTURE AND THE CURRENCY. 


AN interesting paper was read at the Imperial Institute, on the 6¢h December, 
upon “ Agriculture and the Currency,” by Mr. W. E. Bear. Mr. Moreton 
Frewen, who presided, said that Mr. Bear had rendered great service in the 
study of agricultural statistics during the last twenty years. The question of 
the action of exchanges in bringing down the prices of agricultural products 
had but quite recently been appreciated, and Mr. Bear had been a pioneer in 
the movement, which was producing the conviction that there was some great 
underlying cause of the agricultural catastrophe. He believed Mr. Bear’s 
paper was an effective reply to the message of the President of the United 
States, which, however, was delivered after the paper was written. 


Mr. Bear said the importance of currency to agriculture was shown by the 
resolutions that were being passed by farmers in our colonies and in the United 
States. The fall in prices in certain countries since silver was demonetized 
was strikingly illustrated in the case of wheat. The shipment of wheat from 
India to Europe would have been impossible at the current European prices 
without the bonus to exporters afforded by the fall in the exchange value of the 
rupee. Nowthe Argentine Republic, with much greater currency advantages 
to exporters, had taken up the position recently held by India as third among the 
great wheat-producing countries of the world. Before 1887, Argentina had 
not exported half-a-million quarters of wheat in a year. In the next two years 
there was a falling-off. In 1890, 100 dollars in gold were worth 261 dollars 
in paper, and then extensive exportation began, and it continued to expand up 
to 1894. The paper currency was made inconvertible in 1885, and the 
exchange averaged, in paper dollars to 100 of gold, 137, 139, 135, 140 and 
188 in successive years down to 1889. The great and rapid expansion of 
wheat production in the country was attributed by the highest authorities to 
the high gold premium which had existed for the last eight years, and 
particularly for the last four. Argentina could not compete with the United 
States in wheat-growing until the gold premium became high ; but with from 
three to four paper dollars (worth nearly as much as ever for use in the 
country, except for the purchase of imported goods) for one dollar of gold, the 
Argentine Republic occupied the most favourable position of any country in 
the world as a competitor in the wheat markets of Europe. True, the position 
was an unstable one, as it depended upon the depreciation of the paper dollar 
in gold value and its retention of its par value in respect of the main portion 
of the farmers’ expenditure ; but, as long as this existed, the Argentine growers 
would be able to undersell the farmers of the rest of the world. The former 
were getting 45s. 6d. a quarter in their paper currency, according to 
Mr. Gastrell, the British Vice-Consul, who reported great increase in their 
exports, not only of wheat, but also of maize, hay and meat. In Russia, the 
depreciation in the gold value of her paper rouble had a great deal to do with 
the increase of her wheat exports; but the paper rouble had as high a 
purchasing power in Russia as it had when it was issued as inconvertible paper, 
although its exchange value had fallen. On all sides, the farmer in gold-using 
countries was handicapped ; and this country was suffering enormous loss from 
the diminished production of the land. The capabilities of the soil were 
suppressed by low prices due to the appreciation of gold which had followed 
the extension of monometallism. Agriculture was half starved, and with it all 
the industries that were more or less dependent upon it. 
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In a discussion which followed, Mr. W. H. Grenfell contended that the fall 
in prices was due to injudicious interference with the currency laws of various 
countries. Mr. Schmidt said the importance of the paper was that it showed 
the connection between the currency laws and the trade of a country. Gold 
was flowing into the Bank of England, and the sacks showed that the bulk of 
it was coming from the United States. 





THE UNITED STATES MINT REPORT. 


In his report recently issued the director of the United States Mint estimates 
the product of gold in the United States during the year 1894 at 1,910,813 
fine ounces, with a value of $39,500,000, and that of silver at 49,500,000 
fine ounces, with a commercial value of $31,422,000, and a coining value of 
$64,000,000. Bradstree?’s give the following further details of the report :— 


“The production of gold throughout the world for the calendar year is 
estimated at 8,737,788 fine ounces, with a value of $180,636,100, and that of 
silver is estimated at 167,752,565 fine ounces, with a commercial value of 
$106,522,900, and a coining value of $216,892,200. It will be seen that 
both for the United States and for the world at large, the coining value of 
silver was more than double its commercial value. In other words, there was 
less than half-a-dollar’s worth of silver in every dollar coined. The gold and 
silver estimated to have been used in the industrial arts during the year 1894 
was $21,541,652, of which $10,658,000 was gold, and $10,833,048 was silver. 

“The total metallic stock in the United States on July rst, 1895, is 
estimated by Mr. Preston at $1,262,084,774, of which $663,229,825 was gold, 
and $625,853,949 was silver. The total stock of gold in the principal 
countries of the world is estimated approximately by Mr. Preston at 
$4,086,800,000. The stock of full legal-tender silver is estimated at 
$3,329,300,000, and the stock of limited legal-tender silver at $631,200,000, 
making a total silver stock in the world of $4,070,500,000. The uncovered 
notes are estimated at $2,469,500,000. It will be noticed from a comparison 
of the figures for gold and silver given above that the stocks of each are 
almost identical in value, a slight excess being shown in favour of gold. 

‘* Mr. Preston declares that the currency laws enacted since 1873 are not 
only inconsistent, but are obstructive of each other’s operation, and are, in 
fact, mutually destructive. At the date of the resumption of specie payments, 
January 1st, 1879, the only currency except coin certificates required to be 
redeemed in gold coin was $346,681,016 of legal-tender notes then out- 
standing, which the Secretary of the Treasury was of the opinion that a 
$100,000,000 gold reserve would be sufficient to maintain as long as the 
amount of the notes was not increased. An increase, however, was made in 
the paper currency redeemable on presentation by the Treasury notes issued 
in payment of silver bullion purchased under the Act of July 14th, 1890, 
notes which amounted to $155,930,000. Of these notes there were out- 
standing at the date of his report, $141,092,280, which made the total 
Government obligations redeemable on presentation amount to $487,7 73,296. 
A considerable portion of the legal tenders had been redeemed from time to 
time, but under the law requiring their reissue the total outstanding demands 
against the Government’s gold were kept at the original figure, so that the 
redemption of itself effected nothing towards a decrease of this part of the debt. 
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“ Apart from these obligations there were outstanding on the 1st inst., 
$333,456 in silver certificates, which, on the basis of the declaration in the 
Act of 1890, were required to be maintained at a parity with gold. It will 
be seen, therefore, that there was at the date mentioned a total of 
$821,229,532 in paper money, practically resting on the basis of a gold reserve 
of $100,000,000, a reserve which, under the pressure of conditions existing 
during the last two years, has been constantly dwindling, and in order to 
maintain which the Government has been compelled to borrow $162,000,000 
in gold within the period mentioned.” 





BANKERS AND SHIPPING DOCUMENTS. 


A series of exceptionally interesting papers on this subject were read 
before the Institute of Bankers during the past month by Mr. T. G. Carver, 
Barrister-at-Law, on “Bankers and Shipping Documents.” The Times’ 
reports of Mr. Carver’s paper are as follows :— 


Lecture I. 


In the course of his first lecture, Mr. Carver, after mentioning certain documents which 
commonly were attached to bills of lading, said it was mainly to these latter documents and 
the accompanying policies of insurance that he proposed to direct the attention of his audience. 
He stated the usual form of a simple bill of lading, which should show negotiability ; and he 
next considered a bill of lading as a document of title, contrasting it in this respect with a 
bill of exchange. He also dealt with the doctrine of possession—first as regards the person 
proposing to pledge goods, and secondly as regards the pledgee, insisting on the importance 
of the latter getting a legal title as against a merely equitable title. The doctrine of stoppage 
in transitu was referred to in some detail, as also was the drawing of bills of lading in sets, 
a practice which seemed in many instances to open the doorto fraud. The lecturer concluded 
by quoting cases showing on what principle conflicting claims were decided. 


LeEcTuRE II. 


After recapitulating some of the chief points in his first lecture, Mr. Carver observed 
that, in dealing with the subject of bills of lading, he had hitherto referred only to 
documents which were in the ordinary and more ancient sense bills of lading, and he had 
endeavoured to show the value of the document as one by which possession of the goods 
might be transferred. He thought it was well worth while, in the interests of bankers, to 
consider, with some care, whether the new forms of documents really gave the same security 
as the old, and whether the differences between them, if essential, could be in any way 
cured or allowed for. Two principal classes of these documents needed specially to be 
examined. One was that of through bills of lading intended to cover more than a simple 
ocean transit, generally given by a land carrier, and frequently without any authority to bind 
the shipowner who would perform the sea transit; and the other was that of documents 
which were like ordinary bills of lading, but given before the goods had got on board the 
ship, and frequently before they had come into the hands of the shipowner who signed for 
them. He thought that, subject to any changes which might have been introduced recently, 
a bill of lading had meant, and still meant, in Lord Loughborough’s language, “the written 
evidence of a contract for the carriage and delivery of goods sent by sea,”’ or, at any rate, 
received and held by a shipowner for the simple purpose of being carried by sea. A through 
bill of lading evidently differed very much from a bill of lading so described. It was a 
document given to cover goods for a voyage, and something more—a transit in two or more 
parts. One principal object of using this through bill of lading was that the merchant 
might be at once furnished with a document which would enable him to obtain advances 
from bankers against the goods. He wished to pledge the goods as soon as they were 
started on their journey, and he did this by depositing the through bill of lading with his 
bankers as a document representing the goods. The through bill of lading was not a bill 
of lading in the sense of the old customary and legal rules with regard to these documents 
—at — rate until the goods got on board the ship; and even when they got on board, 
unless the document had been given with the authority of the shipowner, so as to be his 
document, the same seemed still to be true. But might it not be true that the principles 
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established with regard to ordinary bills of lading had become extended so as to comprehend 
this through bill of lading? If it could be shown that bills of lading, of certain known 
types, had by custom become transferable, by indorsement and delivery, in the same way as 
ordinary bills of lading, so as to constitute the persons to whom they were delivered the 
holders of the documents, and that such transfers had been customarily treated by merchants 
and bankers as having the same effects as a transfer of an ordinary bill of lading, it would, 
he thought, be held that these through bills of lading had acquired the character of carrying 
constructive possession of the goods with them. Moreover, he thought there was little 
doubt that such a customary transferability could be established. A charterer’s bill of 
lading was very similar to the through bill of lading given by railway companies, but there 
was an important difference. It was not given by one who had the goods in his custody or 
who acted as bailee of them. If, however, his (the lecturer’s) view as regarded the through 
bills of lading was correct, there seemed to be no reason why such a document should not 
be used to represent possession of the goods after they had come into the hands of a 
shipowner who had undertaken to deliver them to the holder of the document ; but trouble 
lay in the fact that the document was really needed for use before the goods reached the 
shipowner. Mr. Carver then referred to bills of lading which are given by shipowners like 
ordinary bills of lading, and relating only to an ocean transit, but given for goods before 
they had got on board the ship or into the hands of the shipowner. However much it might 
be the practice to make advances to holders of such documents, and to take transfer of the 
documents in the hope of getting a security, that practice could not give the document an 
effect which was contrary to the nature of it, or which was negatived by the circumstances 
in which it was used. It might be that when the goods had been actually shipped, or 
perhaps when they had reached the shipowner, the bill of lading would operate as an 
ordinary bill of lading. The position of a banker who advanced against such a bill of 
lading was that, by the agreement under which the advance was made, he would become 
entitled, in equity, to a charge on the goods, but, inasmuch as he had not received possession 
of them, he would not have acquired a legal title as pledgee, he also thought it was not a 
document of title to the goods within the meaning of section 10 of the Factors Act. 


Lecture III. 


In commencing his third lecture, Mr. Carver said that before proceeding he desired to 
answer two questions which had been addressed to him. One was—How was a banker to 
know that he had got all the bills of lading ; did the bills of lading show how many had been 
issued ? The reply was Yes. The other question was—Was a shipowner protected or was 
he running risk if he delivered the cargo to someone who produced a bill of lading with a 
forged endorsement ? He should certainly say that the shipowner ran a risk. He wanted that 
evening to speak about the bill of lading as a contract of cargo. Assuming that the banker 
had obtained from his customer a valid pledge of the goods by transfer of the bill of lading, 
and that he still retained the bill of lading, they had to inquire next as to the effect of the 
transaction as between the banker and the shipowner. Being the lawful holder of the bill 
of lading, the banker was the person entitled to possession, subject to any liens which the 
shipowner might have on it. Ifthe latter delivered to any other person than the banker who 
held the bill of lading, it would be in violation of the banker’s rights, and the latter would be 
entitled to sue the shipowner for the wrongful conversion of the goods. This right might 
spring from a contract between the banker and the shipowner, or it might be simply based 
upon that right which the banker had, being the pledgee of the goods, and entitled to 
possession. The general case was that the banker had only got the latterright ; he was the 
person entitled to possession of the goods, and therefore, if dealt with by the shipowner in a 
manner contrary to that possession, he had the right of cp apg from the shipowner 
in tort. He could not only sue in tort for refusal to deliver to him or for wrongful delivery 
to someone else, but he might also sue in the same form of action for any damage done to the 
goods by the shipowner or the latter’s servants wrongfully. There was no contract in the 
ordinary case between the shipowner and the banker, but still the latter took the goods subject 
to thecontract. Although the banker would not be claiming on the contract, he thought the 
shipowner would be entitled before giving delivery to require the banker to produce the bill of 
lading, and that would have the effect generally of making the latter come under the terms 
of the bill of lading contract. At any rate, the shipowner would be entitled to require the 
banker to account for the absence of the bill of lading. Suing in tort for a wrong done 
would not put the banker in the same advantageous position that he would be in if he were 
able to sue on the contract. Having referred to the position of the shipowner who carried 
the goods, he alluded to the Bills of Lading Act, 1855, and stated that one of its principal 
objects was to enable a consignee of the goods or a transferee of the bill of lading to sue 
upon the contract. Perhaps the time had arrived when fresh legislation on the subject might 
be attempted with advantage. He suggested an amendment with the main object of 
benefiting endorsees by making them independent of their endorsers. This would make the 
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bill of lading a more satisfactory security, and he also thought it would have the result of 
petting the endorser in a fairer position. There was another defect in the Bills of Lading 
Act which seemed to require amendment, and he held that the time kad arrived when the 
Act should be extended so as to include through bills of lading. There was very frequently 
in a bill of lading a reference to another document, the charter-party, but the mere fact that 
that this was alluded to in the bill of lading need not make a banker afraid to take the Dill. 
In order to obtain delivery from the shipowner the banker must satisfy the former’s liens, 
the nature of which the lecturer explained, subsequently remarking that it would depend on 
how far the charter-party had been brought into the bill of lading whether these liens could 
be enforced against the person who had taken the bill. After referring to other liens which 
the banker might have to meet, the lecturer stated that in 1851 the Court of Common Pleas 
decided, in the case of “Grant v. Norway,’’ that a shipowner was not bound by a statement 
in a bill of lading, given by his master, as to the quantity of goods shipped under the bill of 
lading. This case was followed by one or two others, and naturally gave rise to considerable 
alarm, one result being that a third section of the Bills of Lading Act of 1855 was enacted. 
It would seem that the objects with which this section was passed had not been attained. 
Whether it was still desirable to effect those objects might be a question, but there was much 
to be said against the present immunity of the shipowner. It could hardly be considered 
unjust to amend section 3 to the extent of making the bill of lading statements conclusive 
evidence—in the cases and subject to the provisoes there mentioned — against the principal 
as well as against the agent who signed the document. Recently, by what was known as 
Harter’s Act, the United States had altered the law, and by such a statutory enactment as he 
was suggesting they had compelled, under penalties, shipowners who sailed from their ports 
to give bills of lading which should state the quantity of the goods and also, he thought, the 
the marks on them, and the shipowners were bound by these statements. 


Lecture IV. 


In his fourth and last lecture, delivered on the 18th December, Mr. Carver stated that 
though by holding the bill of lading the banker became entitled to the goods when they 
arrived, he did not generally become entitled to require the owner to make good losses which 
had happened to the goods in the course of the voyage. The bill of lading, by its terms, 
excused the owner from responsibility for losses of certain kinds. The extent of these 
exceptions from liability varied very much, but, broadly speaking, it might be said that 
they always relieved the owner from liability for accidental marine losses-when there had 
been no negligence, and very commonly they also relieved him from such losses even 
though occasioned, or contributed to, by negligence of his servants. It was here the 
policy of insurance came in. That was a document by which certain people, whom they 
might call underwriters, undertook to bear these accidental losses, and to make the scheme 
theoretically complete that undertaking ought to cover all risks of losses which could not 
be thrown on the owner. In point of fact this policy did something more and something 
less than that. It made the underwriter’s liability include losses for which the owner might 
generally be made responsible, and, on the other hand, it did not usually fully cover every 
accidental loss which might occur. That the policy should cover losses for which the owner 
was also answerable was not a superfluity, for, apart from the chances of insolvency, the law 
restricted the responsibility of owners within certain limits. Their risks would otherwise be 
so great that it had been thought that shipping enterprise would be discouraged. That the 

licy did not cover all losses for which the owner was not responsible was a much more 
important consideration. To that extent the owner of the goods, or the banker who might 
have to rely on the goods for the recovery of his money, had to bear the loss himself. It 
often happened that the owner of goods which arrived safely was called on to make what 
was termed a general average contribution, a contribution for which the owner of the ship 
would be entitled to a lien on the goods. An important aspect of the policy of insurance was 
that when such goods were insured this liability to contribute in general average was borne 
by the underwriter. Thus the policy protected the banker, who might have to receive the 
goods, from this personal obligation or from the partial loss of his security owing to the lien 
of the shipowner for the contribution. After referring to other liabilities which might arise 
during the voyage giving rise to liens on the goods, he considered in detail what the document 
referred to as the policy of insurance was, and how the benefits of it could be transferred to 
the banker who took it with the bill of lading for the goods. In this connection he pointed 
out that the Lanker should receive with the bill of lading either a policy on the goods or a 
certificate shewing that they were assured by the guarantors of the certificate, and that the 
holder of that certificate was to have the benefit of the insurance. The delivery of the 
policy or certificate to the banker was evidence of an agreement between him and his 
customer that he was to have the benefit of the insurance, and if notice of that agreement were 
given to the underwriters the transaction would be binding onthem. The policy or certificate 
could not, however, be enforced unless it were properly stamped. An important feature of 
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policies on goods which considerably affected their value to the banker as security was that 
the insurance might be against partial losses as well as total, or it might be against total losses 
only. The difference in the cost of insurance when partial losses were covered was, of course, 
considerably greater than when total losses only were covered, and this difference made it not 
worth while with regard to many classes of goods to insure against partial losses. Indeed, it 
had become habitual for underwriters to insure some kinds of goods against total loss only. 
After dealing at considerable length with the question of liability for general average and 
salvage contributions, he concluded by saying that he thought it would certainly be prudent 
for those who were interested in insurances on goods to require an express clause in their 
policies making it clear that these contributions were to be paid by the insurers. 


—--— —-—--- & —-——- —- ---— 


MONEY AND BANKING.* 


AMERICAN CURRENCY PROBLEM.—Mr. HORACE WHITE ON “ FIRST 
PRINCIPLES.” 


‘A cLassic in the literature of finance.” Thisis the high praise accorded 
to a new work on the currency problem just issued in the United States. 
The Engineering Magazine of New York, one of the best Reviews issued on 
the other side of the water, accords the premier position in the current 
number to some extracts from a work by Mr. Horace White, so well known 
as the editor of the New York LZvening Post, and in introducing the 
quotations which form the article, the Engineering Magazine sums up its 
view on “ Money and Banking” in the phrase with which we commenced 
these remarks. The volume, this journal goes on to state, is destined to 
play a very important part in the solution of the currency problem in the 
United States ; the whole monetary history of the American continent being 
graphically set forth in chronological order, and the book, the journal adds, 
is destined to exert a healthful influence for generations to come. 


A series of quotations designed to present an outline of the author’s 
arguments are given in the American journal, but at the same time it strongly 
recommends that the book itself should find a place in the library of every 
intelligent reader of its pages. 


On the 25th of February, 1862, Mr. White observes, the Government of the United States 
made its paper evidences of debt legal tender between individuals. The nation was thus 
sent upon the wrong road, and has been toiling in a wilderness ever since. In addition to 
the injustice which it wrought, the Legal-Tender Act filled the public mind with misconcep- 
tions and delusions on the subject of money. So it came to pass that, although we adopted 
irredeemable paper with the greatest reluctance, we were willing to flounder in it fourteen 
years after the supposed necessity for it had passed away. Then, partly by design, partly by 
chance, we resumed specie payments ; but the people had, to a large extent, lost sight of 
the fundamental principles of money. The misconceptions and delusions remained, the 
most dangerous and widely prevalent being the notion that mere quantity is a desirable 
thing, and that the government can produce quantity and ought to. Very few persons, it 
any, the writer goes on to say, are satisfied with our present monetary condition. While I 
write these lines a withdrawal of $2,350,000 gold from the treasury causes a fresh tremor 
and confusion of tongues. Everybody assures everybody else, and tries to assure himself, 
that it is of no consequence. Probably no harm will come of it; but why should it be 
noticed at all, except by a few dealers in foreign exchange? Because the public treasury 
undertakes to maintain the ultimate gold reserve of the country, and because people doubt 
whether it can do so at all times. Are these doubts unreasonable? Suppose that the 
government were out of the banking business altogether, its fiat money retired, and the 
treasury restricted to its normal and proper business of collecting and distributing public 
revenue. In that case the duty of redeeming the paper circulation and maintaining a 
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sufficient gold reserve for the purpose would devolve on the banks, and would be discharged 
automatically. The banks would learn by experience how large a reserve is required 
generally. In emergencies, when, for any reason, more should be required, they would 
obtain the means from their maturing bills receivable. This would come to them either in 
the shape of their own circulating notes, thus lessening the call upon them for gold, or in 
gold itself, which the mercantile community would be obliged to procure and send in to 
them. Of course this implies a curtailment of discounts, but curtailment is not avoided 
under the present system. The curtailment in the panic of 1893 was as severe as it could 
ever be ifthe banks were solely responsible for the redemption of the paper circulation. But 
probably there would have been no panic at all at that time, if the government had been 
restricted to its proper business, and had not been issuing fiat money in large quantities, It 
is thus apparent that the first step toward a rational system is the retirement and cancellation 
of the legal-tender notes, and the restriction of the treasury to the duties for which it was 
originally and solely designed. When this is done, the public mind will be so cleared that 
other reforms, and especially banking reform, may be hopefully undertaken. 


IN PRAISE OF SCOTCH BANKING. 


My opinion is that the Scotch bank system is the best in the world, and that we might 
borrow from it, as the Canadians have done, to our advantage. There are only ten banks 
in Scotland, but they have nearly one thousand branches, reaching every hamlet in the 
nation. Deposits are received and loans are made at each branch, but the branches pay out 
only the notes of the bank, which are redeemable at the head office. So it is necessary to 
have real money only in one place, instead of perhaps one hundred different places. At the 
branches the bank’s circulating notes answer the purposes of retail trade, while checks 
drawn against deposits answer all other purposes. Thus the maximum of business is done 
with the mir.‘mum of capital, which is the raison d’ ére of banking. In other words, credit 
has been systematized in Scotland to the last degree, and is found to answer all purposes so 
long as the paper sovereign can be converted into the gold sovereign at some convenient 
commercial center, at the pleasure of the holder. Money is anything that serves as a 
common medium of exchange and measure of value. It need not be a good measure; it is 
only necessary that it should be the agreed measure of any time, place, or people. We are 
now speaking of real money, not of its representatives or substitutes. . .°. It is evident 
that money, when real, is a commodity, and, when representative, represents a commodity. 
This is true of gold as well as of beaver skins, of tobacco, of rice, or of wampum. No 
invention or discovery since the world began has been of so great service to mankind as that 
of a common measure of value. One can hardly imagine a world existing without it. To 
say that the most indispensable thing in the world is a thing of no value is a contradiction 
of terms absolutely blighting to the human intellect. As a matter of fact, however, all 
the things that have been used as money have possessed other value, and we have the best 
reason to believe that this other value led to their use as money in every instance, without a 
single exception. All trade is barter, or the exchange of property and service for other 
property and service. ‘ The selling of wheat for gold, and then selling the gold forcloth are 
really two acts of barter. The word barter is commonly used to signify the exchange of 
property without the use of money. It must be borne in mind, however, that a// trade is 
barter, even when the precious metals are employed as intermediaries, the latter being 
articles of barter also, and possessing the same value as the things for which they are 
exchanged. The whole science of money hinges on this fact. It must not be assumed that 
gold is absolutely stable in value. We are concerned at present only with the comparative 
steadiness of value of different things, as, for example, gold and tobacco. If gold is subject 
to fewer changes of purchasing power than tobacco, it is better fitted to serve the purposes 
of money, and will sooner or later supplant it in that function. If it is subject to fewer 
changes than any other known substance, it will supersede all others. The fact that it is 


not wholly free from variation itself will not prevent it from becoming the sole and universal 
money of civilized mankind. 


THE SILVER SUBSIDIARY COINAGE. 


After some further comments on this branch of his topic, the writer goes on to say :—If 
subsidiary coins circulate at a value which is largely imaginary, the question may be asked : 
Why not make them of some other metal, or even of paper? There are no reasons except 
custom and convenience. A coin not heavier than a half-dollar is more convenient than a 
piece of paper ; it is cleaner, and in the long run is probably cheaper, as it does not require 
frequent renewal. cheaper coin might be made out of some other metal, but it is always 
best to conform to the habits of the people. Having been born and nurtured in a silver 
subsidiary coinage, no good reason is apparent why we should depart from it. The United 
States adopted the double standard of gold and silver in 1792. Mr. Raguet wrote to the 
National Gazette in 1820 to explain the reason for “the disappearance of gold from the 
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United States.” Two years later he wrote again on the same subject, saying “ that, although 
the coinage of gold continued to be large ($41,319,030 in 1820), not a gold coin was any- 
where to be seen in circulation.” The facilities of the mint were simply used by merchants 
to certify the weight and fineness of gold for exportation. There were stirrings in Congress 
on the subject of a change of ratio as early as 1818. Various projects were brought forward. 
Scarcely a session passed without some movement in one House or the other. In 1834 the 
Gold Bill, as it was termed, was reported by a Special Committee of the House, of which 
Mr. Campbell P. White, of New York, was chairman. The debates and the newspaper 
discussions show that there were three considerable forces at work to promote the passage 
of the Gold Bill. One was the desire to have gold again in circulation. This desire found 
apt expression in the words of Thomas H. Benton, who declared that the object of his 
endeavors was : “ To enable the friends of gold to go to work at the right place to effect the 
recovery of that precious metal which their fathers once possessed, which the subjects of the 
European kings now possess, which the citizens of the young republics to the south all 
possess, which even the free negroes of San Domingo possess, but which the yeomanry of 
this America have been deprived of for more than twenty years, and will be deprived of for 
ever unless they discover the cause of the evil and apply the remedy to its root.” 

The production of gold in the southern States had arisen from $5,000 in 1824, to 
$868,000 in 1833, and the belief was generally entertained that, if the mint valuation of gold 
were raised, it would give the producers of that metal a pecuniary advantage. In other 
words, it would serve as a measure of “ protection” to that industry. This was an entire 
mistake, but it had a considerable influence in promoting the passage of the Gold Bill. The 
third impelling force was the bank controversy then raging. This was largely a party 
question, the supporters of President Jackson being generally supporters of the Gold Bill. 
The silver standard, it was contended, promoted the circulation of bank-notes because silver 
was bulky and heavy. The gold standard, on the other hand, would curtail bank-note 
circulation, because gold was easily handled. Hence the opponents of banks were in favor 
of the Gold Bill. 

The Bill, as reported to the House by Mr. White, provided for a ratio of 1:16.60, but, when 
it came up for discussion, Mr. White moved an amendment making the ratio 1:16, and this 
amendment was adopted without a division. It was perceived on both sides that the 
passage of the Bill would make the United States a gold-standard country in practice. Why, 
then, was the double standard retained in theory? One reason was, that a great many 
contracts were in existence, such as ground leases and bonds and mortgages, expressly 
calling for payment in silver. Another was, that the smaller coins (halves, quarters and 
dimes) were of proportional weight with the dollar. These, it was thought, could not be 
dispensed with, the principles of a subsidiary coinage being then imperfectly understood. 
So the double standard was retained in law, although discarded in practice. In 1886, Mr. 
John J. Knox, who then had charge of the mint and coinage matters in the treasury depart- 
ment, recommended a revision of all the laws relating to the mint. Secretary Boutwell 
approved of the suggestion. Mr. Knox and Dr. Linderman were appointed in 1869 a 
committee to make such revision. They presented their report with a draft of a Billin 1870. 
The Bill passed the Senate on the 10th of January, 1871. It made the gold dollar a unit of 
value, and it dropped the silver dollar from the list of coins. The Bill failed in the House 
for want of time. The forty-first Congress having expired without final action, it came up 
again in the forty-second. It passed the House May 27th, 1872, by yeas 110, nays 13. It 
passed the Senate January 17th, 1873, without a dissenting vote. The metal in the silver 
dollar at that time was worth 2 cents more than the gold dollar. No objection to the Bill 
was heard until the price of silver had fallen so that the silver dollar, if there had been any, 
would have been worth less than the gold dollar. Then it became fashionable to say that 
the Bill was passed surreptitiously. The truth is that the Bill was before Congress two years 
and ten months, that it was printed thirteen times by order of Congress, that the debates on 
it occupy sixty-six columns in the Senate proceedings, and seventy-eight columns in the 
House proceedings, and that the discontinuance of the silver dollar was specially discussed 
in the House. Let us imagine for a moment that silver had not fallen in price after 1873. 
Would anybody have missed the silver dollar? Would anybody have doubted that the 
gold standard was brought about in this country by natural causes operating upon men’s 
minds in the same way as it was in England ? 


DECLINE IN PRICES AND THE CAUSE, 


It is said that the single standard has produced a disastrous fall in the prices of com- 
modities. If it could be shown that the single gold standard had caused the decline in prices 
which has taken place since 1873, I should consider that fact its best title to be considered a 
benefit ; because it is demonstrable that wages have advanced during the same period, with 
the result of giving to the great mass of the people more comforts for their labor than they 
could command before. This is clearly shown by the report on wholesale prices, wages and 
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transportation made by the Senate committee on finance, March 3rd, 1893—a work which 
has never been surpassed in this or any other country in fulness, thoroughness, and 
impartiality. 

After examining this report, Professor Taussig says :—* All in all, the figures show that 
the purchasing power of money wages has been rising steadily for at least twenty years, and 
that the decline in prices since 1873, and especially since 1882, has been a source of pros~- 
perity, and not of depression, to the community at large.” It cannot be shown, however, 
that such decline in prices as has taken place in recent years has been due to an appreciation 
of gold. Mr. David A. Wells, in his work entitled Recent Economic Changes, accounts 
satisfactorily for the decline in prices of all the staple articles of commerce which have 
really declined since 1873, by new inventions and facilities for producing or transporting 
the same. Mr. Wells takes up each article separately. He shows that some articles have 
risen in price during the period named, and some have remained nearly stationary, while 
among those that have declined the widest variations exist as to the percentage of decline, 
all the changes being traceable to known conditions of supply and demand. 


THE SCRAMBLE FOR GOLD. 


We hear much about the “scramble for ‘gold.” What is meant by this phrase? 
Generally a thing is not scrambled for, unless it is desirable. The simple truth is that gold 
is the only money of civilized nations. We are all aiming as individuals to get as much 
money as we can. As nations are composed of individuals, it is no mystery that nations 
appear to be doing the same. Calling it a scramble serves only to create prejudice among 
the unthinking, because a scramble usually takes place in the dirt, and is attended by the 
display of evil passions. It is said, finally, that there is not gold enough in the world to 
do the business of the world. This statement would be of no consequence, even if it were 
true, since the real question is whether there is enough for the gold-using portion of the 
world, which question may be answered in the affirmative, as this portion of the world is 
giving ocular proof of the fact every day. As regards the future, there is every prospect 
that the increased supply will keep pace with any increase of demand, the production during 
recent years having advanced by leaps and bounds. 


We hope to have the opportunity of referring again to this able, interesting 
and opportune contribution, on a problem fraught with the gravest .conse- 
quences not only to the United States, but also this country and the world at 
large. 
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THE particulars now to hand of the agreement for the absorption of the 
Colonial Bank of New Zealand by the Bank of New Zealand are to the effect 
that the former agrees to sell and the latter to buy the business and assets of 
the selling bank at the price of £461,211, but from this is to be deducted and 
retained by the purchasing bank the sum of £327,305 as security, pending 
the taking-over, realization, or adjustment of certain specified accounts. The 
sum of £133,906 is to be paid over in cash on the ratification of the agree- 
ment by Parliament and by the shareholders. The business and assets agreed 
to be sold are to be retained by the selling bank up to the second Monday 
after the ratification in question, and up to such date as from May 31st last 
in London, and as from August 31st in New Zealand, the selling bank shall 
be deemed to be carrying on business on behalf of the purchasing bank. 
The Colonial Bank of New Zealand has a nominal capital of £2,000,000 in 
45 shares, of which £400,000 has been called up. The callable liability 
is £3 per share, with £5 reserve liability. The bank has 465,000 reserve 
fund, and £20,000 undivided profits. 
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NOTES ON COLONIAL AND FOREIGN BANKING AND FINANCE. 


GERMANY.—The colonial estimates for the year 1896-97 are expected to 
amount to 7,470,000 marks. The deficit which the Imperial Treasury will 
have to meet next year will be £73,000 in excess of that falling on its shoulders 
this year, although great efforts have been made to reduce the expenditure. 


Dutch 3% Perr Cents.—The Dutch Government has completed 
arrangements for the conversion of its 334 percents. into 3 per cents. The 
amount to be converted is about 375 million florins, and of this sum 275 
millions are held by institutions and trustees who, it is thought, are practically 
certain to accept the terms proposed. 

WESTRALIA—AUSTRALASIA.—The income of the Colony grows apace. 
The revenue for November amounted to £167,492, as compared with 
474,749 in the corresponding month of last year. The export of gold from 
the Colony during November was 15,507 ounces, valued at £57,929. Of 
this total 11,234 ounces, over two-thirds, were obtained from the Coolgardie 
goldfields. . 

SERVIAN FINANCE.—In the course of the debate on the address, the 
Minister of Finance stated that, for the first time for many years, the sum 
required for the payment of the coupons falling due this month would be 
available twenty days before that date, and that this course would be followed 
in future. The government, too, was punctually meeting all expenditure out 
of hog incoming ordinary revenue, and was in no way accumulating a floating 
debt. 

Urucuay.—lIn regard to the forthcoming new national bank, a report 
from Monte Video puts the probable capital at $10,000,000, of which 
$7,000,000 would be furnished by the government from the proceeds of a 6 
per cent. loan, to be secured on new taxation, while $3,000,000 would be 
offered for subscription on the London market. At the same time, a 
** Uruguay company” would build a portion of the Western Railway in return 
for a subvention of £ 1,200,000 in Unified bonds issued for the purpose. 


ITALIAN FINANCES.—The wine crop of Italy is much smaller than any of 
recent years—even than 1889, when the yield was far below the average. 
Wet weather in the early summer months exposed the vines to the ravages of 
the peronospera, and though the richer cultivators were able to ward off the 
attacks of the disease to some extent, the small growers suffered very severely. 
The total yield of wine is put at 3,000,000 hectolitres less than last year’s, 
and 8,500,000 hectolitres less than in 1893.—The Budget of Signor Sonnino, 
the Italian Finance Minister, too, has been the subject of criticism on the 
other side of the water. It is a subject of complaint that there is to be no 
revision of the cadastral survey— that is, the register of the survey of lands. 
Under the present system the land tax presses most unduly upon certain 
districts, and is a great hindrance to the development of agriculture. If 
receipts and expenditure are to balance, it is clear the tax must remain, and 
it seems impossible for the Finance Minister to remit any part of the un- 
pleasant impost. 
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SPANISH TRADE RETURNS.—According to official statistics the imports 
into Spain during the first ten months of the past year, amounted in value to 
568,036,736 pesefas, a decrease of 22,848,689 fesetas as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1894. The exports during the same period amounted 
in value to 514,771,353 fese¢tas, an increase as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1894, of 4,968,469 fesefas. The customs’ returns during 
the first four months of the current financial year amounted to 38,879,195 
pesetas, being 4,968,469 pesetas less than the estimates, and 13,991,117 pesetas 
below the figures for the corresponding period of the previous financial year. 






TRANSVAAL.— Witwatersrand output.—The November output of the 
Witwatersrand is not up to the record figures of June, July and August, it 
shows an increase of 2,5660z. over October, and an increase of 19,914 0z. 
over the production of November, 1894. The gold output last month was 
_ 195,218 0z., and this brings the total for eleven months to 2,099,107 0z., 
which is 54,000 0z. in excess of the results of the whole of 1894. The 
political outlook in the Transvaal is, just now, attracting some attention. 
The energetic, industrial population, which outnumbers by more than three to 
one the original population of the State, complain strongly of political and 
other disabilities. 


FRANCE—FRENCH DEVELOPMENT OF INDO-CH1INA.—The Bill authorizing 
a Tongking loan of 100 million francs guaranteed by France is to be sub- 
mitted to the Chamber. A sum of 41 millions will be devoted to clearing off 
debts or liabilities, viz.:—13 millions for the Lang Son and Phu-lang-thuong 
Railway ; 21 millions for repayment of Treasury advances and other loans ; 
and 7 millions for military expenses in Siam and Laos. A sum of 22 
millions will be expended on the extension of the Lang Son Railway to Ha 
Noi and to Na-cham on the Chinese frontier; 8 millions on a line from 
Ha Noi to Nam Dinh; 6 millions on roads and bridges; 9 millions on Hai 
Fong harbour; 7 millions on Government buildings; and 3 millions on 
irrigation works. The remainder will meet the cost of issuing the loan. 


THE Austrian Bupcet.—The Budget is pleasant reading, Austrian 
finances evidently being in a very sound condition. Commenting upon the 
report made by Herr Szezepanowski for the 1896 Budget the Weue Freie Presse 
pointed out that the surplus for 1894 amounted to no less than 20,000,000/., 
and that had the financial year, as was formerly the case, terminated at the 
end of the first quarter of the year following, the surplus would have been 
26,000,000%. ‘The final accounts for 1894,” continues the journal, “show 
the most favourable results ever recorded in Austzia. Notwithstanding the 
withdrawal of 24,000,000/. to defray the cost of currency reform, the funds in 
the Treasury at the end of 1894 amounted to 11,400,000f. If the reserve to be 
maintained for absolutely necessary expenditure is calculated at 160,000,000/2., 
the Government disposes of available funds exceeding 50,000,000/7. The 
returns of the revenue from taxation up to the end of September last show 
a fresh increase of 13,000,000/. in the net receipts. As the influx into the 
Treasury through the currency reform nearly equals the amounts to be with- 
drawn, and as the floating debt at the same time decreased by 28,000,000/., 
free of expense, the public debt, including the redeemed salt works certificates, 
amounting to 20,000,000/7., shows an actual reduction of 48,000,000/., which 
has been effected without a loan or any charge upon the taxpayers, 
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EcypTi1aN BuDGET.—The estimates for 1896 are almost identical with 
those for 1895, as will be seen from the following figures :—For 1895 the 
total receipts were estimated at £10,260,000, which was an increase of 
4,200,000 over those of 1894, but for 1896 the estimate is the same as in 1895, 
viz., 410,260,000. The expenditure is also practically the same as for 1895, 
the respective figures being £9,600,000 for 1895 and £9,630,000 for 1896. 
Last year, of the surplus £400,000 was due to conversion of the various 
debts, and for 1896 £412,000 is derived from the conversion scheme. It has 
to be remembered that the great fall in prices of cotton and sugar have 
adversely affected the prosperity of the country. Little expansion, it will be 
seen, has taken place, but in view of all the circumstances there is not much 
ground for complaint. 

Tue OLD ENGLISH BANK OF THE RIVER PLaTE.— Mr. T. A. Welton 
announces that he has resigned the position of liquidator of the old English 
Bank of the River Plate, with the concurrence of the senior official receiver ; 
and, in doing so, gives a summary of the receipts and payments since the 
date of the bankruptcy. From this it appears that the gross assets shown in 
the balance-sheet of the bank, at the date of the suspension, and estimated 
by it to yield 41,002,256, produced £257,112 net, down to the date of the 
transfer of the assets to a new bank. Of this, £192,834 was paid over to the 
new English Bank of the River Plate, and £47,837 was paid as interest 
down to March, 1892, on claims against the bank aggregating £3,056,665. 
The charges of the liquidation were £15,497, exclusive of £2,031 paid to the 
liquidator by the new bank, created out of the old one. 


THe New Curtian Loan.—The new Chilian loan has obtained the 
approval of the House of Representatives. The amount originally intended 
was £6,000,000, to be employed in public works, railways, and harbours, etc., 
and in completing the currency conversion. The sum now asked for by the 
Government is said to be £ 4,400,000, but the actual amount has not been 
definitely fixed. Early in June, it will be remembered, the Chilian Government 
offered through Messrs. Rothschild a loan for £2,000,000 sterling, bearing 
4% per cent., which was required for conversion purposes. The amount was 
subscribed many times over—sure evidence of confidence in the financial 
administration of the country, and a good augury for the forthcoming loan. 
The money, it seems, will only be required by degrees, and cannot be spoken 
of as a war loan, although it cannot be denied the military and naval expen- 
diture has been very heavy. 


NEWFOUNDLAND Finances.—The Receiver-General has remitted to 
Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co., the sum £13,800 in payment of the half- 
yearly interest on the late loan, and also to the London and Westminster Bank 
the amount required to pay all other interest on the public debt of the 
Colony. The subsidy on the Newfoundland Railway, payable in London, 
has also been remitted. These obligations have all been met out of the 
current half-yearly revenue, and according to eufer enough is left to 
discharge all other payments falling due on 1st January. This announce- 
ment would seem to indicate that the resources of Newfoundland have not 
been permanently affected by the troubles through which the Colony has 
recently passed. There has been some talk of Canada absorbing Newfound- 
land, but it is clear that the financial position of the latter is not the reason 
why the proposal for union has been made, if, indeed, such a proposition has 
been actually put forward.. 
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THe ARGENTINE Dest.—The Argentine Senate in the early days of the 
past month rejected, by 15 votes to ro, the Bill brought forward by 
Dr. Romero, the Finance Minister, for the unification of the Argentine debt, 
and has adopted in its stead the proposals of Dr. Pellegrini. It is regarded as 
improbable, however, that the Chamber of Deputies will approve the 
substituted Bill, and the question of the debt settlement is expected to 
remain unsolved until next year. The chances of the new proposals becoming 
law are, as we have said, poor, but it is pleasant to hear that whatever may be 
the outcome of the discussions on unification, the settlement of the guaranteed 
railways is to be taken in hand independently. It is well that there should 
be a little breathing time before submitting new proposals. It seems that 
Dr. Pellegrini proposes, ixter alia, the resumption of the full interest on the 
stocks in January, 1897 ; the suspension meanwhile of the sinking fund ; the 
issue of twenty-seven millions 4 per cent. national stock, to enable provincial 
governments to deal directly with the bondholders—these are some of the 
items. 

Tue GREEK Dest.— Zhe Times has published a telegram from its Paris 
correspondent stating that the Greek Ministers in London, Paris, and Berlin, 
had opened negociations with the various Committees of bondholders and 
that the Government had “for the moment adhered to the principle of the 
plus value,” this being thought to convey that the Government is willing to 
assign certain surplus revenues to the bondholders. A correspondent, writing 
to a contemporary, observes that if ‘‘ it be true that the Greek Government 
has adhered to the principle of the plus value, a most important concession 
has been obtained in favour of the creditors of Greece. Its exact meaning is 
that the percentage of the coupon now payable will be augmented in the 
future in proportion to the increased yield of the revenues to be assigned for 
the service of the debt.” Any one really conversant with the state of affairs 
in Greece will agree, he adds, that if an arrangement is concluded with the 
bondholders, the present high rate of exchange will be brought to a more 
reasonable level, and a rapid revival of trade will set in, which cannot fail to 
considerably enhance the revenues. 

UNITED StaTEs GOLD PROBLEM.—In our editorial columns we comment 
at length upon President Cleveland’s important “ Message,” and although the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury necessarily covers much the same 
ground, we think it well to put Mr. Carlisle’s report on record. Here are the 
main statements from the document, which is of an exhaustive nature :— 

The revenues from all sources, he observes, during the last fiscal year amounted to 
$390,373,203, and the expenditure to $433,178,426, showing a deficit of $42,805,223. The 
receipts for 1895 as compared with those of the fiscal year 1894 show an increase of 
$17,570,705, while there was a decrease of $11,329,981 in the ordinary expenditure, which 
was largely due to the reduction, amounting to $11,134,055, on the sugar bounty. The 
revenue for the current fiscal year is estimated, upon the basis of existing laws, at 
$431,907.407, and the expenditure at $448,907,407, showing a deficit of $17,000,000. 

Mr. Carlisle estimates the receipts of the coming fiscal year, ending June 30, 1897, 
at SeetT95 420, and the expenditure at $457,884,193, giving an estimated surplus of 

27- 

. of the Treasury next enters into an exhaustive argument in favour of the 
retirement of greenbacks. The cash balance in the Treasury on December 1, 1895, was 
$177,406, 386, being $98,072,420 in excess of the actual gold reserve and $77,406,386 in 
excess of any sum which it might be necessary to use in order to replenish that fund in case 
the secretary should at any time be able to exchange currency for gold. Mr. Carlisle says :— 
There is, therefore, no reason to doubt the ability of the Government to discharge all its 
current obligations during the present fiscal year. It will have a large cash balance at the 
close without imposing any additional taxation, but the secretary ought always to have 
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authority to issue, sell, or use in payment of expenses, short time bonds bearing a low rate of 
interest in order to supply casual deficits in the revenue. It would, however, be difficult, if 
not impossible, to devise a more inconvenient, expensive and dangerous system than the one 
now in operation under the laws providing for the issue, redemption, and reissue of legal 
tenders by the Government. There is only one safe and effectual way to protect the 
Treasury—that is, to retire and cancel the notes which constitute the means by which with- 
drawals of gold are made. This can be most successfully and economically accomplished by 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to issue from time to time long term bonds 
payable in gold and bearing interest not exceeding 3 per cent., and to exchange these bonds 
for United States and Treasury notes, or to sell the bonds abroad for gold whenever, in his 
judgment, it is advisable, thus redeeming outstanding notes. If this should result in an 
improper contraction of the circulation, the exchange of bonds for notes would be suspended 
and gold would be procured by selling securities abroad. 

The report continues :—The National banks should be authorized to issue notes equal in 
amount to the face value of the bonds deposited by them, and the tax upon their circulation 
should be reduced to one-fourth of 1 percent. The secretary should have power, after a 
future date fixed by law, to require the banks to keep 5 per cent. of their redemption fund in 
gold coin deposited for the withdrawal of bonds whenever their circulation is permanently 
surrendered or reduced. 
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Correspondence. 


To the Editor of the Bankers’ Magazine. 


PRICES OF COMMODITIES. 


3 Moorgate Street Buildings, E.C. 
December 9. 
Srr,—The following are the index-numbers of the prices of forty-five 
commodities, the average of the eleven years 1867-77 being 100 :— 


1873 = III December, 1894 = 60°1 July, 1895 = 62°8 
1883 = 82 February, 1895 = 60°0 August, ,, = 633 
1893 = 68 April, » =617 September ,, = 63°5 
1894 = 63 June, » = 624 October, ,, = 63°3 


November ,, == 62°3 
There was a further fall during last month, principally caused by the low 
prices of animal food (meat and butter), though the great majority of other 
articles ruled also slightly easier. The average prices in November of both 
vegetable and animal food were the lowest on record, and in comparing the 
present state with the lowest point of the year, it is interesting to separate 
articles of food from materials. The figures are as follows :— 


February. November. 
Food . . . 63°8 : 62°0 
Materials. : Re go 8. Grs 
General average . 600 . 623 


Hence articles of food are, on the average, 3 per cent. lower, while materials 
are still 10 per cent. higher than in February. 

The prices and index-numbers of silver were as follows (60°84d. per oz. 
being the parity of 1 gold to 15 4% silver = 100) :— 


End December, 1894, 274d. = 44'8 End July, 1895, 30}d. = 49°7 
” February, 1895, 27 d. = 45°3 ” October, ” 31d. = 510 
» April, » jerd. = 407 » November ,, 3034d. = 50°4 
» June, »  30x4d. = 50°0 


Yours faithfully, 
A. SAUERBECK. 
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ENDORSEMENT OF BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 
16th December, 1895. 
S1r,—I should be glad to know whether the endorsement “ Roberts and 
Smith’s successors ” on a bill of exchange in favour of a firm thus described, 
and carrying on business under that style, is a sufficient discharge ? 
Yours faithfully, 
[Yes.—Ep. B.M.] PETE. 


<>. 
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Obituary. 


THE LATE MR. ROBERT WEMYSS, 
Onion Bank of Scotland, Limited. 
(CONTRIBUTED.) 


Mr. RoBert Wemyss was born in 1804, and after serving an apprentice- 
ship with Messrs. Turnbull and Craig, cloth merchants, 164 High Street, he, 
in 1825, entered the service of the then Edinburgh bankers, Sir William 
Forbes J. Hunter & Co., a house which, under various changes of name, 
dated back to 1694; he was a valued employee there until 1838, when it 
amalgamated with the Union Bank of Scotland. Alluding to this, Kerr, in 
his History of Banking in Scotland, says, ‘‘in virtue of this connection the 
Union Bank can claim to rank as the third oldest bank in Scotland, while its 
business succession probably reaches back to the pre-banking era.” Mr. 
Wemyss was many years senior teller at the Edinburgh head office of the 
Union Bank of Scotland in Parliament Square, where his intimate knowledge 
of Edinburgh business men enhanced the value of his services. 

On the 2nd April, 1878, he retired from the service. 

Some years ago Mr. Wemyss handed to the directors of the bank a fund 
for the benefit of any of the Edinburgh staff suffering from sickness or other 
misfortune. 

In appreciation of this gift, on 19th March last, a deputation presented 
Mr. Wemyss with an enlarged photograph of himself (beautifully executed by 
Mr. Marshall Wane, of George Street), and a complimentary letter signed by 
over seventy of the staff, and they informed him that they had presented the 
bank with a similar copy to be preserved in the Edinburgh office. 

The letter was read by Mr. Wm. Innes, of the head office, and handed to 
Mr. Wemyss, and Mr. James M. Gow, the Hunter Square agent, in feeling 
and appropriate terms, presented the portrait to him. Thereafter the old 
gentleman, who was deeply moved, heartily thanked the deputation, and 
through them the staff of the bank, for their kindness to him. 

Some of the higher officials of the staff signed the letter, only as 
subscribers for the portraits, and out of compliment to Mr. Wemyss. Among 
the signatures he observed, with great satisfaction, that of one of the ancient 
and honourable house of Forbes, and remarked: “this records that for 
over 140 years successive members of this family have been engaged in banking 
in the Edinburgh house.” 

Mr. Wemyss’ recollections of Edinburgh are vivid and full of interest. He 
is one of the few who remember when a railway was undreamt of in the valley 
which separates the Old from the New Town, who has looked on the Nor’ 
Loch and the ancient Trinity College Church. Mr. Wemyss witnessed the 
appalling conflagration which destroyed a great part of the High Street and 
Parliament Square in November, 1824. When a boy, he was sent on an 
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errand to the Old Tolbooth, and outstaying the time allowed for visitors, he 
was locked up all night. One of Mr. Wemyss’ earliest recollections is being 
taken by his parents to see the procession on the 25th October, 1809, when 
George the Third entered on the fiftieth year of his reign, and when the 
volunteers were drawn up in line in Princes Street to fire a feu de jote. 

He remembered seeing French prisoners of war in the Castle, and his 
making gifts to and getting gifts from them. 

In his long lifetime he had seen much, but the longest life will draw to a 
close. Vite summa brevis ; spem nos vetat inchoare longam, so after short, 
but severe suffering, which no skill could alleviate, to the sorrow of a large 
circle of friends, he passed peacefully away on gth May last, at the advanced 
age of ninety-one years. 


WE regret to have to record the death of Mr. William Bolitho, of 
Polwithen, Penzance, Cornwall. Mr. W. Bolitho was born in 1815, and 
was the last of the three sons of Thomas Bolitho, of the Coombe, Penzance, 
who may be regarded as the founder of the great banking, smelting, ship- 
owning and other businesses which have their head-quarters at Penzance 
and their agencies all over the globe. Owing to an accident in the hunting- 
field, some twenty years ago, which ultimately led to the entire loss of his 
sight, Mr. Bolitho had for some years led a life of enforced retirement. He 
will be greatly missed, however, by many, and not least by the poor of 
Penzance, to whom he was a liberal friend. 
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Rotice of Hew Book. 


Writers on English Monetary History (Clement Wilson, London).—Those 
who know Mr, William A. Shaw’s important and comprehensive book on the 
History of Currency will welcome this smaller work by the same author. 
Mr.Shaw’s contributions to economic literature possess a permanent historical 
interest. Flooded as the world is with literature on currency and economic 
questions, nothing is more needed in the present day than the true presenta- 
tion of facts. An acquaintance with currency matters from their historical 
standpoint would prove far more convincing to the searcher after truth in the 
realm of national finance than the perusal of endless tracts which deal with 
supposition, and nothing more. Mr. Shaw’s books are crowded with facts, 
and these tell their own story. The tracts and documents brought together 
in this handy book are illustrative of English monetary history between 1626 
and 1730, a century—to quote the words of the author—“ incapable by any 
strain of innuendo of being made or held controversial.” The book is 
scholastic and, therefore, in no sense controversial. 
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THE BANK OF ENGLAND.—At a general court of the Bank held on the 
19th December, a resolution was passed authorising the directors to apply 
for a supplementary charter which will render the working of the internal 
affairs of the Bank less troublesome. The changes to be effected are small, 
and the foremost of them are the abolition of the two purely formal courts in 
July and December ; the shortening of the period in which the governors and 
directors can make their declaration after election ; the granting of power to 
fill up a temporary vacancy in the directorate without reference to a general 
court, and a provision to allow of the transfer of Bank stock during the time 
the books are closed for the striking of balances. 
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Banking and Commercial Law. 


QueeEn’s BeNcH Division.— November 29th. 
Claim for Closing an Account. 
(BEFORE Mr. JusTICE MATHEW, AND A SPECIAL JURY) COMMERCIAL CAUSES. 
BUCKINGHAM AND CO. Y. THE LONDON AND MIDLAND BANK (LIMITED). 


THis was an action brought by a customer against his bankers to recover 
damages for a breach of duty in improperly closing his account, whereby he 
alleged he was injured in his business and credit. 

Mr. Channell, Q.C., and Mr. A. H. Spokes were for the plaintiff ; 
Mr. Lawson Watson, Q.C., and Mr. F. W. Hollams for the defendants. 

Mr. Channell, having opened the plaintiff's case, called the plaintiff, 
Mr. H. R. Buckingham, who said he had been seventeen years in business at 
the same address as a straw hat manufacturer. He had banked with 
defendants for twenty years. Twelve years ago he bought three leasehold 
houses for £1,200. About five years ago he required a loan of £600 from 
defendants, and executed a charge on the houses’ He gota further £300 
upon the same security. The loan account was kept separate from the 
drawing account. In March, 1895, a bill came forward unaccepted, and he 
went to the bank and asked for an overdraft pending acceptance. The bank 
manager said he would let witness know. On March 19 he went to Mr. Kurtz, 
his principle creditor, and got from him a cheque for £300. He went 
to the bank with a cheque for £300 and other documents, making in. all 
4,642. 15s. 7¢2. When he went to the bank he saw the manager, Mr. Marks, 
who said that he had had witness’s houses resurveyed, and they found the 
bank had over-advanced upon them and that his account was closed, and 
therefore he could not cash any cheques or honour any more of his 
acceptances. Witness said, “What! is that the best you can do for an old 
customer of twenty years’ standing ?” Mr. Marks said, “‘ Yes. Iam very sorry, 
but I cannot help you in this matter.” He said he had had always a large 
amount on current account, and to-morrow was his pay-day, and it might 
mean his ruin ; that cheques had been drawn which would be dishonoured ; and 
and that bills were falling due the next day. Mr. Marks said he was sorry, 
but could not help him. He told Mr. Marks he was about to pay in between 
£600 and £700. Mr. Marks said he could not accept it, and advised him to 
open an account with another bank. He told Mr. Marks that that was 
impossible, as the bills were made payable at the London and Midland Bank. 
He took three or four days to take stock. He employed a Mr. Childs, an 
accountant, to go through his accounts, with the result that he had a surplus 
of £1,100. On March 20 he received a message to call on the manager. 
Mr. Childs went with him to the bank. Mr. Marks said he wanted witness to 
draw a cheque on his current account for £150 to be applied towards his 
loan account, and his open account would go on in the usual way. His 
balance on that day was £160. He told Mr. Marks it was no-use, as his 
cheques and bills had been dishonoured. The bank gave Mr. Childs a list of 
the cheques and bills which had been dishonoured. There were two cheques 
and two bills. He had an application from a debt collecting agency in respect of 
a dishonoured cheque. The matter was talked about, and he could not get 
such advantageous terms with his customers. Some people he was in the 
custom of drawing upon insisted upon his paying monthly. 
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Cross-examined.—He had been short of money this year. He had not 
been seeking to get loans on security of his stock. He gave a second charge 
on the houses. That was in 1890. The bank had notice of that charge, and 
complained, and asked him to try and get the second charge withdrawn. He 
did that on March 14, 1895. On February 22, 1895, he wrote to 
Mr. Gardner, the bank manager, asking if he knew any one who would 
advance £1,000, and that he would pay 7% per cent. The bank replied 
that they did not know of any one who would do that. On February 20 and 
23 bills were referred to the bank. On March 11 he wrote the bank for an 
overdraft. The bank replied that it could not be done until the second 
charge on the property had been withdrawn. On March 18 he wrote to the 
bank asking for assistance. Next day he had an interview with the manager, 
and was told the houses were only worth £550. Mr. Marks knew that he 
had a cheque for £300 from a friend to tide him over his difficulty. 
Mr. Marks never told him that his cheques falling due could be presented at 
another bank. 

Mr. Childs, examined, confirmed the account of the interview between 
the plaintiff and Mr. Marks, and further said he did not know that the account 
had been reopened. 

Cross-examined.—He took no notice of Mr. Mark’s letter offering to go 
on with the account. 

That closed the plaintiff's case. 

Mr. Lawson Walton submitted there was no case. The action was founded 
upon breach of duty by the bank. It was said that as no notice was given 
the plaintiff had no time to make arrangements. That imposed an obligation 
on the bank not supported by decided authority, and was not supported by 
the evidence in this case. The bank could say at any time, “ We terminate 
the agency.” The bank could say, “You must transfer your account to 
another bank, and we will inform that bank when cheques or bills are presented 
for payment.” That was done here and was reasonable. 

Mr. Justice Mathew.—There were two accounts, the loan and current 
account, and he should ask the jury to say whether it was reasonable without 
notice to transfer the loan account to the current account. That was the 
pinch of the case. 

Mr. Lawson Walton.—The money was overdue, and under the Con- 
veyancing Act it became immediately payable. What the bank did was to 
bring the loan account into the current account. 

Mr. Justice Mathew.—lIt is a question for business men whether that 
was reasonable ; he would take the opinion of the jury and discuss the law 
afterwards. 

Mr. Lawson Walton addressed the jury, and said the question was of 
importance to bankers. He would support his contention by the evidence of 
men holding positions in banking circles—namely, that a banker was an agent 
employed by the customer to keep his accounts, and was entitled to say at 
any time to his principal that he declined any longer to keep his account. 
They could not put any compulsion upon a banker to continue an account 
against his will, because the customer was in difficulties. It was said that if 
there were bills or cheques falling due then the bank must keep the account 
open. That was unreasonable, because it was impossible to tell for how long 
the banker was to keep the account open. Suppose the bill was for six months, 
what was he to do in the meantime? Was he to meet all cheques in the 
meantime? From the point of view of the banker the jury would agree that 
it was an unreasonable limitation. The customer, if he wished to put an end 
to the account, had only to leave word with the bank that he had transferred 
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- his account to another bank. If the customer could close his account at any 
moment, why should not the bank have the same right? Applying that 
argument to this case, the bank had a perfect right to close the account. 
The plaintiff ’s current account was in small credit. It was obvious that the 
plaintiff was conducting his business with small capital. He asked the bank 
to find some one to lend him £1,000 at 7% per cent., that showed the bank 
that the plaintiff was not confident in his own position. The bank, knowing 
the state of his affairs, declined to make the plaintiff an advance. The bank 
had the houses revalued, and had a report that if sold they would not fetch 
within £450 of the amount lent upon them. The duty of the bank to the 
plaintiff was to close the account. If they believed the report, what else 
could they do than close the account? They had £160 in hand, and their 
right was to hold that in reduction of the #900 loan. With regard to the 
money which the plaintiff was going to pay in, Mr. Marks did not know what 
the amount was, and he told the plaintiff that he must go to another bank. 
Why should Mr. Marks have thought that he was putting the plaintiff to any 
inconvenience ? If the plaintiff had suffered any inconvenience, it was due to 
the fact that his credit was not too good. If the business suffered at all, it 
was so small as to be inappreciable. They should not punish the bank if what 
they did was in accordance with the customs prevailing in their own business, 
and having due regard to their own interests. 

Mr. Marks, examined, said he was the London manager of the defendant 
bank. In February two bills came in, and they got a request to present them 
at another bank. The plaintiff only asked for an explanation, and he said he 
had to get the drawers to renew them. The bills were due, and there was 
insufficient balance to meet them. He told plaintiff that the second charge 
must be withdrawn upon the houses, and that he must have a balance-sheet 
for the last three years. He then came to the conclusion that the plaintiff’s 
business was not improving, and they could not make him a further advance. 
He had the houses revalued, and he was told that the houses would not sell at a 
forced sale for £500. He asked the plaintiff to call. The plaintiff did not 
tell witness that he had £700 to payin. He explained to plaintiff that he 
should goto another bank and request that bank to apply to defendants for 
the bills and cheques when they were presented. It was an ordinary operation 
to transfer the account from one bank to another. He saw Mr. Childs and 
plaintiff the following morning, and told them that they would carry on the 
account and apply £150 towards the reduction of the loan. He said he 
would have a further valuation made. He thought the proposal had been 
accepted and replaced to the credit of the current account the surplus 
over £150. 

Cross-examined.—He transferred to the loan account the whole balance 
and told plaintiff the bank would not honour any cheques. The plaintiff said 
there were outstanding cheques, and he told him they would not be paid. 

Mr. G. W. Amos Tucker, manager of the Union Bank, said he was not 
aware of any custom by which a customer was entitled to notice before his 
account was closed. It was the custom for bankers to close the account for 
reasons which to them seemed sufficient. It was very likely that the customer 
knew that his account was going to be closed. 

Mr. A. F. Simpson, examined, said he was inspector of the Capital and 
Counties Bank. There was no obligation to give notice before closing an 
account. They would ask the customer to call and tell him that the account 
was closed. 

This closed the evidence. 

Counsel having addressed the jury, 
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Mr. Justice Mathew summed up to the jury, and said that the case for the 
plaintiff was that the course of business between himself and the bank was to 
honour his cheques and drafts without reference to the loan account, and that to 
transfer the loan account to the open account, without giving him notice, was not 
the course of business agreed upon between them. On the other hand the bank 
said there was no duty upon them to give notice, and the bank could at any 
time close the account. His Lordship reviewed the facts of the case and said 
there remained the question of damages. The jury must deal temperately 
with the bank. It was true that the plaintiff was in difficulties, and the jury 
ought not to discard the fact that the plaintiff was not carrying on a large 
business. The plaintiff was still going on, but had difficulties, and could not 
get the same credit as before. He appeared to have behaved in an extremely 
honourable way, and his credit would not be much damaged by the trial. 
They must not go beyond what would indemnify him for the loss he had 
sustained, and set him up in the estimation of his fellow business men. The 
learned judge left the following questions to the jury :—Was it the course of 
dealing between the plaintiffs and defendants that plaintiff was to be allowed 
to draw upon his open account without reference to his loan account? 2. If 
yes, then was the plaintiff entitled to a reasonable notice that that course of 
business would be discontinued? 3. Was such a reasonable notice given ? 

The jury answered the first two in the affirmative and the last in the 
negative, and assessed the damages at £500. 

Upon those findings the learned judge directed a verdict for the plaintiff 
and judgment accordingly. 





IMPORTANT BANKING DECISION. 


Actions against Royal Bank of Scotland, Court of Session, Edinburgh. 
Trustees of late Thos. A. Gray, Maybole, deposited £5,122. 2s. with 
Royal Bank of Scotland, Maybole, being sums belonging to his estate. 
Mr. Gray owed the bank £5,207. 17s. 7a. on a cash credit at 
the time he died, vizt., 16th April, 1894, and he was sequestrated on 
22nd November, 1894. The money was deposited before latter date, 
and the bank claimed the right of retention of the sum deposited by 
the trustees as a set-off to the latter's debt to the bank. Court dis- 
allowed this claim as an illegal preference. Trustees could only 
administer an estate in the interests of the creditors, and could not 
establish preferences where none existed. 


In these two actions the trustees of the late Thos. Arthur Gray, boot and 
shoe manufacturer, Maybole, and the law agent to the trust estate, sued 
the Royal Bank of Scotland for payment of, in all, £5,122. 13s., being sums 
belonging to the estate which they had deposited with the bank’s branch at 
Maybole. Gray, who died on 16th April, 1894, was indebted to the bank to 
the amount of £5,207. 175. 7@. His estates were sequestrated on 22nd 
November, 1894, and the deposits in question were made by the trustees or 
executors prior to that date, and in the ordinary course of business. The 
pursuers maintained that the defenders had no right of retention, and that 
such a right involved an illegal preference in the defenders’ favour ; while the 
defenders contended that they were entitled to retain the sums, and apply 
them towards satisfaction of the debt due to them by the deceased. Lord 
Stormouth Darling, in the Outer House, assoilzied the defenders with expenses, 
holding that they had the right of retention, and against this the pursuers 
reclaimed. 
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The Court recalled the interlocutor of the Lord Ordinary, and gave decree 
for the sums sued for, with expenses. 

Lord Young said it was admitted that the defenders, the Royal Bank, 
were creditors of the deceased at the time of his death for £5,207, 
due on a cash credit account. The Lord Ordinary had sustained the 
defenders’ plea, that the defenders were entitled to retain the sums deposited 
by the executors, and standing at the credit of the executory account, and 
apply them towards satisfaction of the debt due to them by the late Mr. Gray 
and his estate. It must occur to anyone considering the matter that the 
preference which the Lord Ordinary had by his judgment given to the defen- 
ders necessarily involved either injustice to the other creditors of the deceased, 
who, according to the amount of their debts, had precisely the same interest 
in the executory estate as the defenders, or hardship to the executors, if the 
view of the trustee in the sequestration were sound ; that they were liable 
personally to make the money good to the estate. On the death of Mr. Gray, 
when his estate passed to, and was taken up by, the pursuers for administra- 
tion, the defenders were in no different position from other unsecured 
creditors, nor could they by any proceeding whatever obtain a preference. 
The whole estate of their debtor had passed to the trustees for administration, 
and the duty of the trustees was, first, to ascertain the amount of the estate ; 
second, to realize and ingather the estate with reasonable despatch ; third, 
to put the money into safe keeping until needed for distribution ; and finally, 
to make the distribution among those beneficially interested, according to the 
ability of the estate to meet their just claims. They could not pay any of the 
creditors until they had ascertained the amount of the estate, and they could 
not give a preference to the defenders. Having ingathered the estate, they 
made the deposits in the bank in the performance of their duty, and with an 
intention of giving the defenders a preference. It was argued that the 
executor, coming in place of the defunct, could act similarly in the matter of 
preferences. No doubt the deceased in his lifetime might have given away 
his estate in charity, or spent it in riotous living, and left nothing to his 
creditors ; or unless the bankruptcy laws restrained him, he might have given 
one creditor preference over another. But the trustee, or the executor, was not 
entitled to deal with the estate otherwise than as trustee, and with due regard 
to the rights of all the creditors. He could not give away the -estate in 
charity, or spend it in riotous living, but must distribute it equally among the 
creditors. Lord Trayner concurred, and said that the Lord Ordinary had 
erred in holding that there was here mutuality of debt and credit. The 
defenders were the creditors of the late Mr. Gray; but they were debtors to 
Mr. Gray’s trustees, and it could not alter these relationships that the debt 
due to the bank was now due by the trustees as the representatives of the 
late Mr. Gray. The Lord Justice Clerk concurred also. 


> 
> 


Hotice to Correspondents. 
Orders and Subscriptions should be sent to the Proprietors, Waterlow & Sons Limited, 
London Wi E.C. 


? > 


THE EpiTor invites Bank Managers and other correspondents to send him their Bank 
Reports and other communications early in the month in order to ensure insertion in the 
following number; but he does not undertake to publish unauthenticated communications, 
or to return such as are rejected. Contributions are also invited from bankers and others 
upon current matters affecting, directly or indirectly, banking interests. Letters from 
correspondents seeking information or making suggestions will receive attention under our 
correspondence pages. 




















To Bank Managers. + 


BANKING ALMANAC, 
1896. 


Attention is desired to the numerous and important alterations recently made in the arrange- 
ment of this publication. The private banks and joint stock banks of the United Kingdom 
formerly appeared in five distinct lists, namely :—(1) Private Banks. (2) Joint Stock Banks of 
England and Wales. (3) Isle of Man Banks. (4) Scotch Banks. (5) Irish Banks. ll these 
banks are now included in ome list, alphabetically arranged; the private banks now appear under 
the name of the firm, instead of as formerly under that of the town or district which the business 
of the bank covered. The names of the directors are now given with the description of each bank. 

The alphabetical list of directors contains the names of the directors of all the banks supplied 
to Almanac. 

An important change has been made in the Telegraphic addresses. Besides the list of these 
as formerly given, a second list, arranged according to the alphabetical order of the Banks themselves, ts 
now supplied. 

The assets and liabilities of each bank are published, where it has been possible to obtain the 
information. 

The colonial and foreign banks are also brought into one list. Hence there are now only ¢wo 
lists to deal with, banks at Home and Abroad. These lists are continually extending. 

These and other important additions and alterations have greatly increased the usefulness and 
popularity of the book. 

Changes in Banking business are now so numerous that the /atest information, such as the 
Almanac gives, is of the utmost importance. 


IN CLOTH, Ten Shillings. 














WATERLOW & SONS LIMITED, LONDON WALL, LONDON, E.C. 


JOHN DAY & CQO. Limited, 


Hovertising Egents and Contractors, 
12 COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


(Business Established in 1878), 
Have large experience of, and give special attention to, PROSPECTUSES and announcements of PUBLIC 
COMPANIES and CORPORATIONS. Undertake the entire Advertising of Prospectuses of new issues 
and Companies, including Printing, Addressing and Circulating. Have a special organization for the 
LOCAL DISTRIBUTION of Prospectuses to known Investors in all important towns throughout the 
Provinces, Scotland and Ireland. Advise and assist, by arrangement, clients and customers who contem- 
plate the issue of Prospectuses, in drafting same, and otherwise. 


LEGAL NOTICES. 
Advertisements received for the LONDON GAZETTE, and prompt and special attention given 
to the insertion of LEGAL NOTICES and Solicitors’ business generally. 











FINANCIAL, TRADE AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS INSERTED IN ALL ENGLISH 
SCOTCH, IRISH, INDIAN AND COLONIAL NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS. 


REPLIES RECEIVED AND FORWARDED. 


Schemes of TRADE ADVERTISING, by the month, year or season, prepared for Manufacturers and 
Engineers, and for every description of Wholesale and Retail businesses. 


Biocxs ror ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS Desicnep ano Encraveo sy Competent Artists 
AND WOoRrRKMEN. 











ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO BE ADDRESSED TO 


Messrs. JOHN DAY & CG@., Limited, 


Cheques to be crossed 1z2 COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
“BROWN, JANSON & CO.” 











‘*THE TIMES,”’ December 29, 1894, asks in a Leader on 


“OUR DAUGHTERS,” 


‘‘ What will the little stock of accumulations which paterfamilias can hope to leave behind him, 
after he has paid for his son’s education, provided for his widow, and been aggregated by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, yield his girls to live on, and what other sources have they got?” 


THE QUESTION IS ANSWERED BY THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS 


rsa OF NEW YORK, 


CMO 
GUARANTEES FIVE PER CENT. 


UNDER ITS 


DEBENTURE POLICY, 


AND ALSO PROVIDES FOR 





Death Duties, Children’s Education, Marriage Settlements, 
or Business Capital, 


UNDER ONE CONTRACT. 





Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Offices, or to 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager for the United Kingdom, 
17 & 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 





e4@ Founded 1873. @)X9 


Equitable 


fire and Accident Office 


Limited. 








ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 


One Premium returned every Fifth Year 
to those who have made no claim. 





AGENCY.—Gentlemen who can Introduce Sound Business in either Department 
Invited to Apply for Agency. 


; D. R. PATERSON, 
ST. ANN STREET, MANCHESTER. Secretary and Manager. 
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Report of Bank, etc., Meetings. 


AFRICAN BANKING CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


THE directors have pleasure in submitting to the shareholders a statement of the assets 
and liabilities of the bank on 3oth September. The balance-sheet shows a gross profit, 
including £4,652. 15s. 4d. brought forward from last account, of £64,858. 14s. 7d. After 
deducting current charges and rebate, and providing for depreciation of furniture, and after 
crediting the account “ purchase of the goodwill of various local banks” with £10,000, and 
extinguishing “ incorporation and establishment expenses” account by writing off the balance 
of £10,000, there remains the sum of £12,187. 11s. 10d., which the directors propose to 
apply as follows :—Dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum for the half-year ended 
30th September, payable 13th December, 1895, free of income-tax, £7,441. 2s. 6d.; balance 
to be carried forward, £4,746. 9s. 4d. Branches have been opened at Bulawayo and Salis- 
bury, and at all points the business of the bank shows satisfactory progress. 


Balance-sheet, 30th September, 1895. 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital—200,000 shares at £10 each, £2,000,000, of which there have 


been issued 59,529 shares, on which £5 per share has beencalledup £297,645 0 O 
PC CROU 3. eer! ors Bae Ot SO es” ee ales Sa ‘ 33,870 0 O 
Current accounts and deposits . . . . « «+ « -« 3,337,200 19 4 
Drafts, acceptances and endorsements . . . . . «= 155,837 18 6 
ER se es es ey Pee ey 6,405 11 6 
Balance of profitand loss account. . . . «. «+ « « 12,187 11 10 


43,843,147 1 2 





ASSETS. 


Coin and notes on hand and bullion in transit, £964,278. os. 9d.; cash 
with bankers and money at call in London, £417,759. 9s. a . £1,382,037 9 9 
British Colonial Government and corporation securities, £146,851. 
14s. 8d.; other securities, £2,327. 155. 5d. ; . ° . 
Bills of exchange purchased receivable . 


Purchase of the goodwill of various local banks, £ 16,250; less amount 


149,179 10 I 
1,127,380 13 10 


written off, £10,000 4 s “ ‘ ‘ 6,250 0 O 
Bills discounted, loansand advances. ‘ 5 ; . 2 3 1,084,923 8 I 
Liability of constituents for acceptances j ‘ ‘ 3 5 ‘ 12,693 9 3 
Bank premises, furniture, stamps and stationery . = ‘ = : 80,682 10 2 


43,843,147 1 2 





Profit and Loss Account for the Half-year ended zoth September, 1895. 


re 
Charges at head office and branches, including directors’ remuneration, 





rent, taxes, salaries and all other expenses . _ ; ! : 425,986 12 9 
Rebate on bills i = a ; ‘ 6,405 11 6 
Depreciation of furniture . , : . . : . : : 278 18 6 
Balance of incorporation and establishment expenses account written off 10,000 0 O 
Amount written off goodwill account . : : : P * . 10,000 O O 
Balance ® : = ; ; < : ; : ‘ i 12,187 II 10 

£64,858 14 7 

Cr. 

Balance of undivided profit 3oth March, 1895 e é a i 44,652 15 4 
Gross profit for the half-year ended 3oth September, 1895 . ‘ : 60,205 19 3 


£64,858 14 7 
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ANGLO-ARGENTINE BANK, LIMITED 


THE directors submit to the shareholders the seventh annual statement of pe yz made 
up to 30th September, 1895, certified by the auditors. They show a net profit of £13,965. 
2s. Id., including £2,840. 12s. 11d. brought forward from last account. Of this = 5,000 
was paid i in June last, as an interim dividend at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, and the 
directors recommend a further dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum free of income- 
tax for the half-year ending 30th September last, leaving £1,465. 2s. 1d. to go forward to 
next account. 

Balance-sheet, 30th September, 1895. 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital subscribed, £450,000; viz. eacoete —— of £9 each, of which 


45 per share has been paid up : £250,000 0 O 
Reserve fund % ; ; m = P . 5,000 O O 
Current accounts and deposits, etc. ; s ‘ ° ‘ ‘ R 130,535 17 6 
Bills payable = . 4 2 - = J : 319,360 18 II 
Rebate on bills, ete. * not yet due 4 5 ; . r , 3,330 18 9 
Profit and loss account, £13,965. 2s. 1d.; Zess—interim dividend at the 

rate of 4 per cent. - annum on £250,000, aie 12th ited 1895, 

£5,000. : 8,965 2 1 


£717,192 17 3 





To liability on bills rediscounted not yet due, £200,458. 25. 2d., of which up to this 
date £113,335. 195. 3d. have run off 


ASSETS. 
Cash on hand, at bankers, and at call . ‘ ‘ £180,977 17 11 
Bills discounted, bills receivable, loans and other securities, ete. . 524,709 18 9 
Freehold banking remises at Buenos Aires, cost £27, - less —mort- 
gage thereon, £18,000. 9,500 0 O 
Bank furniture at head office and branches, £2, 227. "16s. ‘2d. ; ‘less-— 
written off as depreciation, £222. 15s. 7d... : . 2,005 O 7 


£717,192 17 3 
Profit and Loss Account for the Year ending 30th September, 1895. 





Dr. 
Charges at head office and wenn, nteting rent, taxes, salaries, and 
allotherexpenses .  . 415,622 14 8 


Interim dividend of 4 per cent. per annum on £250,000 for the half- 
year ending 31st March, 1895, £5,000; balance proposed to be 
appropriated as follows, viz. :—Dividend of 6 per cent. per annum 
on £250,000 for the half-year to 30th September, 1895, £7,500 : 





next year’s account, £1,465. 25. 1¢.— £8,965. 2°. 1d. 13,965 2 1 
£29,587 16 9 

Cr. 
Balance of profit and loss account to 30th September, 1894 . mn F £2,840 12 11 
Gross profit for the year ending 30th September, 1895 . ‘ ‘ ‘ 26,747 3 10 


£29,587 16 9 





> 
i 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


THE directors have the pleasure to submit to the proprietors a statement of the assets 
and liabilities of the bank on 30th September last, with the auditors’ report and declaration. 
The net profits for the half-year, after deducting rebate on current bills, interest on deposits, 
paying note and other taxes in the colonies (amounting to £8,928), reducing valuation of 
bank premises (by writing off the outlay incurred during the half-year), providing for bad 
and doubtful debts, and including recoveries from debts previously written off as bad, amount 
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to £84,737. 3s. 10d., to which is to be added undivided balance from last half-year, £21,848. 
45. 8d., giving for distribution, £106,585. 8s. 6d.; which the directors recommend to be 
appropriated as follows:—Payment of dividend at the rate of 9 per cent. per annum, 
£84435. 18s.; interest at 6 per cent. to 30th September on capital paid in advance on other 
than the fixed dates, £100. 12s. 6d.; balance carried to “profit and loss,’’ new account, 
£22,048. 18s. By the payments made on the 1st May, 1895, and during the half-year, the 
paid-up capital has been increased by £56,900, and now amounts to £1,894,200. The 
reserve fund has also during the half-year been increased by £14,225 premiums on the new 
shares, and now amounts to £1,172,297. 2s. During the past half-year the branch at 
Temuka, in New Zealand, has been closed. : 


Aggregate Balance-sheet, September 30th, 1895 (including London Branch to 16th © 
August, 1895, and New Zealand Branches to 2nd September, 1895). 


LIABILITIES. 
Notes in circulation : ‘ ; ea A 4733,978 0 0 
Deposits and accrued interest r ‘ - 17,343,588 4 3 
418,077,566 4 3 





Bills payable and other liabilities (which include reserves held for 
doubtful debts and. amount at credit of officers’ fidelity guarantee 
and provident fund) . z a ° . “ : - ‘ 

Paid-up capital— 

Bearing 6 months’ dividend £1,819,120 0 oO 
Bearing 5 months’ dividend 

from May Ist, 1895 . . 68,680 0 oO 
Bearing interest at 6 per cent. 


3,291,618 18 9 





to November Ist, 1895 r 6,400 0 O 
——— 1,894,200 0 O 
Reserve fund . ‘ i . : : a 1,172,297 2 O 
Profit and loss : . . ‘ . ‘ . 114,705 13 9 


——_—____— 3,181,202 15 9 


; 424,550,387 18 9 
Contingent liabilities— 
Outstanding credits and endorsements as per contra ‘ : ‘ 234,344 3 7 


424,784,732 2 4 








ASSETS. 
Coin, bullion and cash balances. . - £5:731,525 8 10 
Government securities . . é ‘ ; ‘ 755,282 10 10 
Municipal and other securities : ‘ . : 69,509 14 II 
Queensland treasury notes. A ‘ ; - 101,276 0 O 
Notes of other banks. . ‘ ; ; : 13,244 0 O 
Due by other banks 2 : ‘ 5 “ FE 83,230 4 6 
—— £6,754,067 19 1 
Bills receivable, bills discounted, and remittances in transit . : ; 2,500,284 16 8 
Loans and advances to customers . : ; & ; . : - 14,675,035 3 0 
Bank premises ; . . ° ; 621,000 O O 


Cree 424,550,387 18 9 
Liabilities of customers and others on letters of credit and drafts, as per 

contra ° ° . . ° . ° ° ° ° ° ° 234,344 3 7 

4 


£24,784,732 2 





Profit and Loss, September zoth, 1895. 


Dr. 

1895—September 30. 
Rebate (at current rates) on bills discounted, not due at this date . £8,120 5 3 
Dividend at the rate of 9 per cent. perannum ss. ‘ 2 ; A 84,435 18 oO 
Interest at 6 per cent. to 30th September, on capital paid in advance on 

other than the fixed dates ‘ : = : : : : 100 12 6 
Balance carried to “ profit and loss,’’ new account . 5 3 : 22,048 18 oO 

£114,705 13 9 


VOL. LXI. 
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Cr. 
1895—March 31. 

Amount from last account . 4 = 7 ‘. ‘ . ‘ ‘ 421,848 4 8 
1895 —September 30. 

Balance of half-year’s profits after providing for bad and doubtful debts, 
reducing the valuation of bank premises, and including recoveries 
from debts previously written off as bad . - : 3 “ ; 92,857 9 I 


£114,705 13 9 





Reserve Fund, September zoth, 1895. 





Dr. 
1895—September 30. 
ance 3 a ; 41,172,207 2 0 
Cr. 
1895—March 31. 

Balance ; i ‘ j ‘ ‘ a a ‘ ‘ 3 - £1,158,072 2 0 
1895—September 30. 

Premiums on new stock paid up . : . ‘ ° ° : ° 14,225 0 O 


41,172,297 2 0 





1895—September 30. 
Balance, £1,172,297. 2s. 

At the ninetieth half-yearly meeting of the proprietors of the bank held in Sydney, on 
31st October, 1895, James Richard Hill, Esq., president of the bank, in moving the adoption 
of the report, said :— 

Following the practice which has been adopted of late years, I may remark upon some 
of the bank’s business as disclosed by this half-year’s balance-sheet, which will no doubt 
be of interest to the shareholders, and also on the general outlook as it presents itself to the 
board. 

Taking the items seriatim :— 

The note circulation presents few altered features, and the time is probably not far 
distant when the Parliaments of some of the other Colonies will combine with that of this 
Colony in passing legislation which will have the effect of placing the issue of notes on an 
uniform basis which will alike satisfy the requirements of the banks themselves and of the 
general public. 

Deposits show very little change. In the Colonies there has been a slight increase, but 
the bank’s policy has been directed to reducing those taken in London, which are now con- 
siderably below what they were afew years ago, and bear but a very small proportion to the 
total deposits of the bank ; we holding strongly to the opinion that as we are essentially a 
Colonial institution, it is the wiser course to trust to the support of the Colonies we are 
represented in for our supplies of deposits rather than go further afield for them. It may 
interest the shareholders to know that we have, as far as lay in our power, discouraged the 
taking of deposits removed from other banks, believing that the best interests of the Colonies 
demand that there should be as little disturbance as possible in this branch of banking business 
in times like the present. 

Bills payable and other liabilities have decreased £ 300,000, which is normal to the period 
which this half-year covers. 

When last I addressed you, I alluded to the large holding of coin as being abnormal, 
and to some extent of a very temporary character; but you will notice that we are still 
holding almost the same amount, and the explanation of this is that the volume of our general 
business has increased beyond our expectations. We haveslightly increased our investments 
in Government and such like stocks, and since the half-year we have purchased a further 
£50,000 of the recent New South Wales loan in the London market ; but the continued 
high price of all Government securities has operated to prevent our investing more largely 
therein, and we have considered it advisable for the present to hold our coin for any 
emergency that may arrive. 

Bills receivable and bills discounted share the fall in amount with bills payable at this 
period of the year; at the same time we cannot disguise from ourselves that the unsettled 
condition of trade has had much to do with reducing the volume of general mercantile 
business. 

Advances show a slight increase, more incidental to the period of year when the great 

rtion of the wool clip has yet to come in to credit of our customers than to any other cause. 
he fear of possible legislation has imparted a clearly defined check to enterprise, and this is 
having an adverse effect on the value of all classes of property, and especially on that class 
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which is the principal source of our exports. We cannot conceal from ourselves that the 
fear of what may come in the way of taxation has prompted capitalists to abstain from 
embarking in undertakings which in ordinary times are the customary channels of investment. 

We think that from this summing up of the balance-sheet our shareholders will realise 
that we have adhered closely to the conservative policy which in the past we have laid down 
as wise in the bank’s interests to follow. 

As to the general outlook—though it is most encouraging that there has been a sub- 
stantial rise in the value of our staple product, wool, that rise has been to a marked extent 
effected by deficiency in weight of fleece, and by a diminished output which has followed 
the dry season, and the severe winter, both of which have brought about, in many districts, 
an exceptional death-rate in the old sheep and lambs; thus the export of wool for this and 
next year must necessarily show a considerable decrease in the number of bales. Fortunately 
for us, our ramifications are so widespread that the adverse seasons in some districts are 
counter-balanced by good ones in others, and it is satisfactory to note that many of the 
other export products are commanding good markets, and our interests are largely helped 
in consequence. : 

You will probably have noticed that a large amount of foreign capital has been attracted 
to these Colonies lately, to be utilized in the development of the gold-fields, and though it 
may be well understood that while many of these investments may not be individually 
reproductive, the result, on the whole, must be a large increase in the production of gold, 
and the Colonies must derive great benefit therefrom. 

The frozen meat trade has of late shown settled signs of improvement, and this has given 
an enhanced value to the price of live stock, particularly in Queensland, where, until lately, 
there was great difficulty in getting rid of the surplus stock of cattle. 

Recently, in the interior of that colony, fat cattle which would not have netted 20s. to 30s. 
ahead when sent to market, have been selling as high as 80s. a head on the station, and, as 
~—_ are for export purposes, the difference to the Colony must be as considerable as it is 

atifying. 

- These Colonies, as has been frequently remarked from this chair, have within themselves 
all the elements of soil and climate which would enable them to largely increase their 
exports if only there were sufficient enterprise among a section of the community, and with 
a vast territory such as ours there is room for an enormous increase of population, whose 
energies could find ample scope in helping to provide food for the congested population of 
Europe, while they would assist also to share the burdens of taxation which are commencing 
to be heavily felt by a comparatively small producing community such as oursis. The 
congregation of people in the cities far beyond what the producing country can sustain is to 
be deplored from every point of view, and particularly that it engenders a spirit of competition 
which does not admit of even a moderate living being enjoyed by many sections of the 
community. 

It is right I should tell you that with our large and widespread business it is a-great 
strain on our executive officers to consolidate the affairs of the bank, and meet the share- 
holders so soon after the half-year closes, and the time is at hand when the board will have 
to ask your consideration to a proposal to extend the date of meeting a few weeks to admit 
of the work being satisfactorily overtaken, and the London, New Zealand, North Queensland 
and Western Australia balances being brought to the same date as that of our nearer 
Colonies. This will merely be carrying into practical effect the resolution of the share- 
holders of the 27th October, 1875, to enable the directors to appoint the half-yearly 
meetings in May and November of each year. 

With these few remarks I move the adoption of the report. 





COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED. 


THE annexed statement shows the position of the bank’s affairs as at 31st October last, 
with relative profit and loss account, and a copy of the auditors’ report on the accounts and 
balance-sheet. After providing for rebate of discount and interest and setting aside an 
ample sum for losses and contingencies, the net profit for the year was £176,476. 155. 6d. ; 
add balance of profit from last year, £18,033. 9s. 4d.—together, £194,510. 4s. 10d. ; whereof 
there was applied in July in payment of the half-year’s dividend at the rate of 15 per cent. 
per annum, ie 75,000 ; dividend for the half-year at the same rate, payable free of income-tax 
on 2nd January, for which there has been set aside, £75,000; £5,000 has been applied 
in reduction of the cost of bank premises, and £25,000 added to the rest or reserve fund, 
leaving £14,510. 4s. 10d. to be carried forward to next year’s account. As stated in the 
reports of the directors, a substantial sum has annually been set aside from the profits to the 
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fund for losses and contingencies, and there has also been added to that fund from time to 
time the profit on investments realised. For some years past the bad debts have been 
comparatively unimportant, and in consequence the free balance of the contingent fund had 
become larger than seems to be necessary. The directors have therefore transferred 
£100,000 from that fund to the reserve fund, which, along with the balance carried forward, 
now amountsto £814,510. 4s. 10d. There is left at the contingent fund an ample sum for 
contingencies after providing for all ascertained and estimated losses; and the bank’s 
investments continue to stand in the books at or under cost price, and much under their 
present market value. The directors have to regret the loss of their much esteemed colleague, 
Mr. John Clapperton, who died soon after the annual meeting last year. To-fill the vacancy 
they selected Mr. John Jordan, Merchant, Leith, and they propose that he be now formally 
elected an ordinary director of the bank. They propose also that in room of Mr. Rankine, 
who, as senior director, retires at this time, Sir Thomas Clark, Bart., one of the extraordinary 
directors, be elected an ordinary director of the bank. 


Statement of the Liabilities and Assets at 31st October, 1895. 








LIABILITIES. 
Capital subscribed ‘ é F ‘ ‘ F ‘i ‘ ‘ . £5,000,000 0 O 
Less uncalled . e : 4 ‘ : ; , 4 ; : 4,000,000 Oo O 
Paidup . ‘ ‘ ‘ 1,000,000 0 O 
Rest i - ‘ : " : A = ‘ ‘ 3 ‘ 800,000 O O 
Deposits ° . ; ‘ : ; ; : : ; ; - 83,963,585 1 
Dividend payable 2nd January, 1896. ‘ ‘ : ‘ ; ‘ 75,000 0 O 
Notes in circulation . . 7 , P s . ‘ 949,847 0 O 
Acceptances and endorsments : J 4 ; : ; . 184,702 2 3 
Drafts, circular notes and other liabilities. . . B u > 237,448 19 4 
Profit and loss account . ° ° F . : - . ‘ ‘ 14,510 4 10 
416,625,033 7 6 
ASSETS. 

Specie at the head office and branches, and cash balances with the Bank 
of England and other banks . " : ‘ J a £971,427 10 7 

Notes of other banks and cash documents in hand and in course of 
transmission . 7 » - 2 : ‘ : 2 ‘ 547,501 9 7 

Money in London at call and fixed for periods not exceeding fourteen 
days ‘ 5 . ‘ a = : : : . 5 - 2,802,417 10 8 
British Government securities 7 : ; ‘ . - : 1,037,177 12 7 

Indian and Colonial Government securities, Bank of England stock, 
debenture stocks, and other investments . ‘ a i 2,896,471 9 2 
Short loans on securities ; : ‘ ; ; - ' : 2,681,217 18 9 
Bills discounted . : 3 x : ; = ; . ‘ ‘ 2,369,256 6 2 
Advances on accounts . ‘ : : ‘ - : ; : z 2,676,992 8 8 
Liability of customers for acceptances and endorsements ‘ . - 184,702 2 3 
Heritable property in Scotland not occupied by the bank . ; “i 110,286 18 I1 

Freehold property in Lombard Street and Birchin Lane, London, partly 
occupied by the bank and partly let . ° : . ‘ 100,000 0 O 
Bank premises at the head office and branches’. ‘ ‘ . ; 247,552 O 2 
416,625,033 7 6 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
Dr. 

Dividend for half-year paid 1st July, 1895 . ; ; ; ‘ , 475,000 0 O 
Dividend for half-year payable 2nd January, 1896 75,000 O O 
Applied in reduction of the cost of bank premises ‘ : ‘ ; 5,000 O O 
Added to rest . : : . : = ! ‘ _ ‘ ‘ 25,000 O O 
Balance to next account ‘ i ; : ‘ . a ; ‘ 14,510 4 10 
£194,510 4 10 
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Cr. 
Balance from last account . 418,033 9 4 
Profit of the year to 31st October, 1895, thus :—Balance after paying 

interest and income-tax, and providing for accrued interest, rebate on 

bills current, and losses and contingencies, £308, 067. 145. 6d.; 

charges at head office and branches, including licences and stamp 

duty on notes, £131,590. 19s. . ; 4 ; ; : : z 176,476 15 6 


£194,510 4 10 





DEVON & CORNWALL BANKING GOMPANY, LIMITED. 
Quarterly Statement, November, 1895. 
The liabilities of the company on the 9th day of November, 1895, were :— 


Deposit and current —" and other credit balances ° - £3,921,696 0 oO 
Paid-up capital . : : : - £200,000 oO 
Reserve fund ; - : . : 5 s 200,000 O O 





400,000 0 O 


£4,321,696 0 0 
The assets of the company on that day were :— — 
Investments, viz. : — 
2} per cent. consols, £600,000 at 93 . : £558,000 O O 








Bank stock, £80,000 . 231,741 0 O 
India 3 per cent. stock, Colonial Govern- 
ment stocks and bonds, etc. ; m 1,217,849 0 O 
——————_ £2,007,590 9 © 
Cash in hand and at call ‘. ‘ ; : re 367,539 0 O 
Advances on ows current accounts and 
4 : ; ‘ 1,729,431 O O 
Bills o exchan; a ‘ 2 ' . 4 I 21 0 0 
. outa lo 1,869,352 0.0 
Bank premises . - ‘ . ‘ ; : ; = . 77,215 9 O 
~ £4,321,696 0 0 








HONDURAS GOVERNMENT BANKING AND TRADING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


THE report for the year ended November 3oth, shows that the net profits on banking 
and trading during this period, after deducting all outgoings, shows a balance to credit of 
£62,611. This is equal to about 4o per cent. on the issued share capital of the company. 


Balance-sheet, 30th November, 1895. 





LIABILITIES. 

Share capital, ordinary, £151,007; share ——- ein 4 - 
£151,378; ess uncalled, £145: IOs. = £151,232 10 O 
Forfeited share account : ‘ ‘ . = ‘ . 55 0 O 
Sundry creditors . “ : ‘ . = ; . : . 2 9,160 i 8 
Unclaimed dividends . : ; ; : : ; 3 918 2 
Balance—floating reserve . . . . ° . e - . 61,088 4 9 
£221,546 10 7 

ASSETS. 

Concessions . - : ‘ A - . ‘ . 3 A ; £150,000 O O 
Office furniture. . : . re . : ; e Z 130 0 O 
Sundry debtors . ‘ ; ‘ : - ; = : - - 16,548 15 5 
Securities . ; ‘ . ; ‘ : E ‘ ; : : 50,642 16 4 
Cash on deposit . : . : ‘ ; - ; E = , 1,500 0 O 
» at foreign banks . 5 : . : " ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘i 3,503 § © 
» at London bank . , ‘ ; ‘ ; ; ; : 2 1,137 18 4 
» at office ; . 2 : : ‘ . 7. . ‘ 415 6 
4221,546 10 7 
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LONDON AND RIVER PLATE BANK, LIMITED, 


THE directors have pleasure in submitting to the proprietors their thirty-third annual 
report and statement of accounts. The net profits, after making ample allowance for bad 
and doubtful debts, and deducting £47,856. 13s. 5d., rebate of interest on bills not due, 
amount to £223,956. 9s 3d@, including £23,760. 19s. 10d. brought forward from last year. 
The directors recommend that the net profits be distributed as follows:—To dividend, 
445,000, being 5 per cent., free of income-tax, payable 13th instant, making, with the 
interim dividend paid in June last, a distribution of 11 per cent. ; to bonus, £45,000, which 
makes the distribution for the year 16 per cent. on the paid-up capital of the bank, free of 
income-tax ; to reserve fund, £50,000, thus raising that fund to £950,000; to pension and 
benevolent fund, £5,000; to profit and loss new account, £24,956. 9s. 3d., to be carried 
forward. With reference to the depreciation in the Argentine paper currency, all liabilities 
payable in gold are represented by assets payable in gold. The Brazilian currency capital 
suffers no depreciation at the rate of exchange now ruling, due provision having been made. 
The directors have to announce that, owing to the resignation of the auditor, Mr. W. W. 
Deloitte, on account of ill-health, they appointed Mr. J. G. Griffiths to fill the vacancy. 
The directors who retire by rotation are Mr. Edward Zimmermann, Mr. T. S. Richardson 
and Mr. G. W. Drabble, who, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 


Balance-sheet, London, 30th September, 1895. 
LIABILITIES. 





Capital paid up . ; ; . , ; : ‘ ; ; - £900,000 o oO 
Reserve fund 2 5 “ ss a ‘ = ‘ R 900,000 0 O 
Acceptances—account branches . * ‘ = 5 : 2,426,157 12 9 
” customers’ drafts under merchandize credits, etc. . ‘ 534,232 18 oO 
Bills advised—drafts in transit : . Ps ‘ ; 607,461 3 11 
Current accounts, etc., and deposits in currency at branches 3 . 9,729,245 12 0 
Current accounts and deposits at head office > , ‘ ‘ . 148,542 7 9 
Monte Video branch—local currency emission . : ; 2 z 641,174 2 3 
Bills for collection on account of customers, per contra ; a z 994,344 17 6 
Buenos Aires clearing banks, per contra : ‘ - . ‘ 427,349 5 9 
Rebate of interest on bills not due ; , é : : : 47,856 13. 5 
Profit and loss account, as per statement below . P ‘ P F 169,956 9 3 
417,526,321 2 7 

ASSETS. 
Cash on hand, at bankers and at branches  . P : , : . £6,037,411 8 8 
ca » Clearing banks’ balances “ ; j ;. - 427,349 5 9 
BiHs receivable, bills discounted, advances, etc. . ‘ : ‘ ‘ 9,843,800 II 1 
Bills for collection ; 7 : ; ‘ . - : ~ 994,344 17 6 
Bank premises, including furniture i ‘ ‘ i . rs . 223,414 19 7 
417,526,321 2 7 


Dr. Profit and Loss Account for the Year ended 30th September, 1895. 





Charges at head office and branches, including income-tax . P , £147,747 8 2 
Interim dividend . i : : ‘ ‘ : ‘ ‘ “ 54,000 0 O 
Balance carried down . : ; . ‘ ‘ : ; ; i 169,956 9 3 
4371,703 17 § 

Cr. 
Balance brought forward 423,760 19 10 


Gross profit, after providing for bad and doubtful debts ’ : a 347,942 17 7 


£371,703 17 § 





Balance brought down, £169,956. 9s. 3d. 


At the thirty-third ordinary meeting of the shareholders of this company held at the 
City Terminus Hotel, Cannon Street, on Tuesday, December roth, 1895, Mr. George W. 
Drabble (the chairman of the board) presided. 
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The Chairman: The Secretary will read the notice convening the meeting. 

The Secretary (Mr. George R. Hutchinson) read the notice. 

The Chairman: Gentlemen, in accordance with the articles of association, I affix the 
seal to the register of transfers. (Seal affixed.) The report, gentlemen, you will no doubt 
take as readP (Hear, hear.) It is instructive from time to time to glance back at the 
history of any enterprise or company in which we are interested. I have, therefore, been 
examining various records kept at the bank, and also the reports which have been submitted 
to the shareholders since its formation. These are thirty-three in number, including the 
report now submitted for your approval, and it has been most pleasing to me to find that out 
of these thirty-three reports so issued, only one can be considered of an unsatisfactory 
character. (Applause.) That was the report issued in the year 1876, when no doubt some 
of you will recollect there was a very severe financial crisis ruling in the River Plate, and 
when, after distributing an interim dividend of 4 per cent., the board was unable to 
recommend any further distribution, but on the contrary, had to appeal to our reserve to the 
extent of upwards of £83,000. Of that £83,000 I find that only £20,000 was returned to 
the reserve; but with that exception, gentlemen, every other report can be considered 
satisfactory, of course in a greater or less degree. I was very pleased also to find that the 
report submitted to-day for your approval can be ranked amongst the most satisfactory ones. 
(Applause.) I find that we have distributed during those thirty-three years an average of 
upwards of 11$ per cent. yearly. We have also contributed out of the profits £300,000 to 
the share capital, and from the same source we have piled up, as you will see by the report, 
including what we recommend this year, £950,000 to reserve. (Applause.) Now, gentlemen, 
it appeared to me, with such a record, interesting to consider to what sources, or to what 
causes, we should attribute this great success—for I call it a great success. (Applause.) I 
summarise the whole under two headings: first, our sound policy, coupled with careful 
management ; and, secondly, the material progress of those countries which are the main 
seats of our banking operations. By this I allude more particularly to the countries of the 
River Plate, for Brazil, of course, has only recently been entered upon by us. In alluding to 
the progress of the River Plate countries, I will first take the Argentine Republic. I daresay 
some of you are shareholders in the most important railway in that country—the Buenos 
Aires Great Southern—and then, coupling the Argentine with Uruguay, I have no doubt 
you would be also shareholders in the Central Uruguay Railway Company. Those who are 
so will have studied with great interest the statements which were presented in the last 
reports giving the gross traffics of those two railways, showing the immense increase in the 
traffic, and I have no doubt—in fact, I am sure, that in a greater or less degree other 
railway companies will also have enjoyed increases. I may here remark that I think there 
is no better harometer of the position and progress of these countries than their railway 
traffics. (Applause.) For, as you know, the countries do not possess well-made roads, and 
therefore it is that nearly the whole of the traffic, both inwards and outwards, is conveyed 
by the railways. Therefore, all those who study the railway statistics can form a very correct 
idea as to how these countries are progressing. Then, gentlemen, I have gleaned from 
other sources, and I find, taking the Argentine Republic into consideration, that the popula- 
tion of the city of Buenos Aires in 1857 was 78,000 people, in 1882 295,000, whilst in the 
present year—at the close of the present year—it can safely be estimated at nearly 700,000 
people. (Applause.) Then, gentlemen, let us take one of their most important products— 
that is wool. In the year 1875 there was only 140,000 bales exported, while in the present 
year without doubt the clip will yield upwards of 500,000 bales. Another article is wine— 
that is also assuming great importance, and if you have read the reports of the Argentine 
Great Western, you will find how greatly dependent that railway is for its traffic on the 
conveyance of wines or fruit from the Andine Provinces. Frozen meat is a new feature. 
In the year 1890, 448,000 sheep were exported, while in the year 1894 the exports amounted 
to 1,300,000, and in the present year the export will be still larger. Hides and tallow do 
not show the same amount of increase in the same proportion, but if we turn to cereals we 
find a wonderful development. In the year 1875 they had to import for local consumption, 
the products of the country not being sufficient for the purpose, 20,000 tons; whilst in the 
year 1894, after providing for all local wants, the export was 1,500,000 tons; and this year 
that export will be further increased. Then we find other industries are being developed. 
There are distilleries, a large woollen manufactory, which is likely to be followed by others. 
There are also hat manufactories and others, all of which require banking facilities, and I 
quote these that you may know what the position of the country is, vés-a-vzs our banking 
interest. I shall not detain you with any details as regards the Uruguay Republic, 
sufficient to say that their exports have not, in as large proportion as the exports from the 
Argentine, so materially increased, whilst you will recollect that when we opened our branch 
in Brazil I stated to you that the products of that country alone exceeded upwards of 
440,000,000 sterling. Now, the next consideration is whether in our bank we have the 
same progress as I have shown you is manifested in the countries themselves. J will quote 
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from three of our leading accounts: first, as to our deposit accounts and accounts current, 
etc. In the year 1874 they represented £2,737,000; in the year 1884, £3,231,000; and in 
the year 1894, £9,694,000. Then take our bills discounted and advances at the same dates : 
in 1874 they were £3,429,000; in 1884 they were £4,098,000; and in 1894, £10,537,000. 
(Applause.) Then our cash in hand was 41,078,000 in the year 1874; £1,374,000 in the 
year 1884; and £6,062,000 in the year 1894. (Applause.) But, gentlemen, I find that our 
profits do not increase in the same proportion as the volume of business we are compelled to 
undertake, and I consider that the best proof of the sound policy of the board in persistently 
—lI call it persistently—piling up our reserve account and giving us those means to enable 
us to undertake the volume of sound and good business which is presented to our bank. 
(Applause.) Now, gentlemen, let us turn to our present report. If you have compared the 
balance-sheet this year with that presented last year, you will see that many figures are very 
similar. The one which shows greater variation or decrease is under the head of bills 
advised, being drafts in transit. This year we have only £607,000, while last year the item 
amounted to £1,081,000. That, you will readily understand, will always be a varying 
amount according to the amount of business done during the three months before the issue 
of our report. Of the other accounts, bills for collection shows an increase of £200,000. 
On the other side, the cash on hand may be considered similar to last year. The figures 
under the head of bank premises show an increase of £33,000. This is accounted for by 
the new premises we have bought for the Brazilian branches, and by our not having yet 
received the money for the sale of the Carabassa property, to which I alluded at our last 
meeting. We said that an offer had been made on condition that as soon as we were able 
to move into the new premises we should vacate the Carabassa property, and that the money 
would be paid us. That money represents £65,000, which will, of course, go in reduc- 
tion of the amount appearing in the balance-sheet. Let us now pass on to the —_ and 
loss account. You will find in this that our gross profit shows an increase of £30,000, 
while on the other hand our expenditure with the new branches we have opened shows an 
increase of £10,000. We have, as you are aware, paid an interim dividend of 6 per cent., 
and we now recommend, subject to your approval, a distribution of a dividend of 5 per cent., 
requiring £45,000, with a distribution as a bonus of a further 5 per cent., requiring another 
445,000, making thus the total distribution for the year of 16 per cent.—the highest distribu- 
tion, gentlemen, that has ever been made by this bank. (Applause.) Then we propose, 
following the same policy that we have always pursued, of strengthening in every way our 
position, to pass again £50,000 to our reserve account, we also propose to pass £5,000 to the 
pension and benevolent fund, and to carry forward to profit and loss new account £24,956. 
And again we tell you, as we have always told you before, that our liabilities payable in gold 
are represented by assets payable in gold, whilst the Brazilian currency suffers no depreciation 
at the rate of exchange now ruling, as due provision has been made. We also tell you, as 
we have told you before, that we make ample provision for all bad and doubtful debts. I 
need scarcely emphasise that, for I have always told you that we err on the side of caution, 
and we have done so this time. So long as I am chairman, and I believe so long as the 
present board is occupying the position they now occupy, that will be our usual and perma- 
nent course. (Applause.) Now, gentlemen, I have endeavoured once more to place before 
you very briefly the past history of the bank, also its present position. When I opened 
my remarks I stated that perhaps after refreshing our recollection of the past, we 
might be able to form some guide as to the future. I think the best guide that you 
can have, gentlemen, is the consideration of what has been done in the past. We have 
gone through various difficulties, various trials, and many anxieties, and we shall continue 
to have the same. We do not mean to say that this bank is infallible. We do not 
mean to say that we shall be able to avoid losses; but we do mean to say that we 
make every provision, and we give the strictest instructions to keep our banking busi- 
ness on the safest possible lines. I daresay we lose business by doing this, but we prefer 
that policy, and it will continue to be the aim of the Board. It is a great picasure for me 
to think that the London and River Plate Bank never enjoyed better credit than it now 
enjoys, and it is also a great pleasure to me to tell you that our advices from the other side 
speak of a good and abundant wool clip, and of bountiful harvests. We also know that the 
prices on this side for all products are higher than they were last year, and therefore the 
producers will perhaps recoup those losses they sustained the year before, which will place 
them in a sound and trustworthy position. All these, gentlemen, are important points to you 
as shareholders, and to us as directors looking after your interests. I do not think I need 
trespass any more upon your time. I have endeavoured to place everything before you as 
clearly as possible, and I will now conclude by moving: “ That the report and accounts be 
received, adopted, and entered on the minutes.”” (Applause.) 


Mr. David Howden: I have much pleasure in seconding that. 
The Chairman : If there are any questions, I shall be very happy to reply to them. 
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Dr. Jenner: I should like to make a few remarks. You have a very happy knack, sir, 
of carrying us all with you when you get up and make a speech, but I do not quite agree 
with two or three things. In the first place, you say you have given us 16 per cent. 

The Chairman : I said a distribution of 16 per cent. : 

Dr. Jenner: I call it 8 per cent. I think you told us on a former occasion that, 
practically, the reserve was merged in the working capital of the company. Is it not so? 

The Chairman: Yes. 

Dr. Jenner: Very well; the capital of the company is £1,800,000, not £900,000. 
Consequently, we get 8 per cent., not 16 per cent. Now, I do not think that is at all too 
much, especially when you come to consider the risks which are run in that country. 
(Laughter.) Further, I do not agree at all with the policy of the board in constantly 
carrying this £50,000 a year to reserve. It is so stereotyped that if you take up the reports 
for any number of years you will find £50,000 out of our pockets put away towards the 
working capital of the company. My idea is that if you want more working capital you 
should ask the shareholders for it. There would not be the slightest difficulty in the world 
in getting it. I think we are entitled to the profits which arise, and I do not believe you 
can name another undertaking—for I know of none—where the profits of the company are 
added annually to the working capital. I hope, sir, there will, at some time or other, be an 
end to this annual taking from the shareholders their legitimate profits. So much for that ; 
but there is another matter I should like to speak about, that is the constantly rising figure 


of the charges at head office. They amount now to £147,000—why, this is an enormous 
sum of money. 


The Chairman: And branches. ts 

Dr. Jenner: Exactly; they amount to £147,000, and all you have distributed amongst 
the shareholders will be £144,000; so that, in order to distribute £144,000, it costs you 
147,000. I think these figures are not only constantly increasing, but during the last 
three years they have increased £20,000, and I daresay there will be another £20,000. 
Surely the whole of the profits in the long run will go towards management. I hope there 
will be an end to that. Then I do not believe in the policy of the board in opening these 
branches in Brazil. Probably you do. Will you kindly separate the figures in some way 
in future reports, so as to let us see where the real profits are. I have been a shareholder 
for a great many years, and have received 4o per cent., but I do not think we shall get 40 
per cent. by opening in Brazil. I look on that as a losing affair. Brazil has practically only 
one export, and the place is over-banked, at any rate as far as Rio is concerned ; while we 
are only second in the field there. Then there is this constant depreciation of the currency, 
and that sort of thing makes it a very risky business. You told us last year, practically, 
that in the Brazilian currency there was no depreciation with the rate of exchange then 
ruling, but this year there is a significant paragraph on the same subject as to due provision 
having been made. It would be interesting to know how much of the profits there have 
been taken out, as you may say, to replace the currency at the present rate of exchange, 
which is something like 9}¢. It is constantly, as you may say, a vanishing amount, and as 
far as I can see, I think it is going to be so. Now, I do not believe in this Brazilian 
business. The bank premises account, I presume, has advanced, as you will see, from 
4190,000 to £223,000, probably on this account. I do not see where else this £30,000 
was to come from. It is an enormous sum of money. You may consider yourselves justified 
in all this, but these matters ought to be seen into. At any rate, I mean to say this, that if 
I thought I should get a seconder I should move an amendment to the report. 7 (Laughter.) 
The matter of dividend is a matter for the board, but I think we are entitled to more 
dividend out of the profits of this year. Look at the position in which it would place the 
bank if you declared a 22 per cent. dividend instead of 16 percent. Why the price of 
the shares would have risen 20 or 30. (Cries of “No.”) Quite that. At any rate there 
was a very significant drop in the shares on the Stock Exchange when they knew what the 


dividend would be. We all expected at least 18 percent. At any rate the shares went 
down. 


A shareholder : Not much. 

Dr. Jenner: They went up to 40 and dropped to 38. I am only a small shareholder, 
but I must say I should like to see my shares so quoted on the Stock Exchange, that if by 
necessity I was compelled to realise I could do so at a handsome sum. (Laughter.) I hope 
you will consider this matter seriously, and see that this is the last time this £50,000 is put 
to increase this so-called reserve. It is simply taking and adding capital to a concern out 
of the profits of each year. : ’ 

The Chairman: If I thought that the remarks of Dr. Jenner had any echo in the minds 
of the shareholders, I would reply seréatim to everything he has said. He attempts to decry 
the policy of the board. There is nothing that I can stick to more firmly than the fact that the 
policy of this board has been a wise policy from the beginning. (Applause.) And, asI told 
you before, it is a policy that, as long as I am chairman of this bank, will be pursued ; nor 
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will I give any pledge to the shareholder who has just spoken as to the £50,000 being 
» continued or not being continued. (Applause.) I will only express the hope that we shall 
be in a position to continue that £50,000, by having sufficient profit to devote for that 
purpose, and I think that that view will be echoed by every shareholder except Dr. Jenner. 
(Loud applause.) As for the other remarks, I think he forgets entirely what the quotation 
of our shares was last year and what it is this year. He also says he has received no 
advantage, but I have told you just now that the 16 per cent. distributed is the largest 
distribution that has ever been made. I may remind you that with reduced profits, reduced 
interest, and reduced commission, it would not be possible for us to carry through the volume 
of business that we now undertake, and undertake successfully, did we not have the means 
at our command, as well by the paid up capital as by the reserve we so wisely have created. 
(Applause.) I do not think it is worth my while detaining you with any further remarks upon 
this point, but I will say this, that I think every member of the board feels that our policy is, as 
I have told you before, the best policy that could have been pursued. It has created a credit 
for this bank which is unequalled amongst foreign banks, and I hope that that policy will 
always be maintained. It enables us to undertake business which other banks cannot 
undertake. It enables us to select the best business, leaving more speculative business to 
others, and I think every shareholder in this bank will feel confident at least that his position 
is well safeguarded by the policy of this board. (Applause.) 

Dr. Jenner: How about Brazil ? 

The Chairman: I do not agree with you. 

Dr. Jenner: I think we ought to have some figures. J 

The Chairman: You might as well ask us to publish to the public every balance we receive. 
Does the London and County Bank give a statement of the results of every branch they 
have? Does the London and Westminster give it? If you have not confidence in us get 
the meeting to vote us out of office: You must leave these kind of things to the directors. 
It is they who look after such matters. I would just make one remark as to the expenses. 
You completely ignore that we have opened two new branches. 

Dr. Jenner: That is the policy I object to. 

The Chairman: I do not wish to detain the shareholders with what I consider useless 
remarks on my part. I believe we enjoy the confidence of the shareholders, and I do not 
suppose “9 anybody of them would get up and echo the remarks made by that gentleman. 
(Applause. 

The Chairman then put the motion to the meeting, when it was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman: I have now to move “that a dividend of § per cent. and a bonus of 5 per 
cent. be declared for the half-year ending the 30th September in, out of the profits accrued 
to that date, payable on the 13th December, 1895, free of income-tax.” 

Mr. Howden: I have much pleasure in seconding that. 

The resolution was also agreed to. 

The Chairman: The next is the resolution for the re-election of the retiring directors. 
It is “that Mr. Edward Zimmerman, Mr. T. S. Richardson and Mr. G. W. Drabble be 
re-elected directors of this company.” 

Mr. Howden: I beg to second that. 

The motion was then put and carried. 

Mr. Henry G. Anderson: Gentlemen, I could have wished that this resolution had been 
moved by our good chairman, but he is suffering, as you see, from a severe cold, and has 
already been very severely taxed in addressing you as he has done. However, I have very 
great pleasure in moving the resolution, which is—“ That the thanks of the meeting be given 
to the managers of the several respective establishments for the zeal and ability displayed in 
conducting the bank’s affairs.” (Applause.) At all events I can speak from experience in 
this matter, because I have been a member of the staff myself, and, as manager in Monte 
Video and Buenos Aires, I have had large staffs under me, and can bear testimony to 
the excellent manner in which they discharge their duties. I see in the audience here our 
new auditor, Mr. Griffiths. He had occasion to go to Buenos Aires in 1890, and at that time 
he was asked by the board to make a complete audit of the Buenos Aires branch. He did 
so in the most thorough manner, and in the manner we might expect from an auditor of 
Mr. Griffiths’ standing. In the exhaustive report he sent home he not only dealt with the 
manner in which the books and the business throughout was conducted, but he laid stress on 
the fact of the zeal and ability displayed by the whole of the staff and the esprit de corps existing 
amognst them. In addition to zeal and ability, I would almost add enthusiasm—because I 
am sure that the whole of the staff with whom I have been connected in all the branches are 
perfectly enthusiastic in the work—without which I do not think we should have attained the 
results we have attained. The board, on their side, endeavour to reciprocate that by every 
encouragement, and by gradually raising the scale of salaries. This, in some measure, 
explains the increase in working expenses which Dr, Jenner has so forcibly called attention 
to. I have no doubt we have men on our staff receiving £500, £600, or £700 a year who 
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could be dispensed with, and their place occupied by new men earning perhaps a somewhat 
smaller salary. I do not believe, however, that any of the shareholders would approve of 
such a policy of dispensing with the services of old employés because you could get the work 
done somewhat cheaper. (Applause.) Therefore, it stands to reason that our working 
expenses must increase as our business increases. In Buenos Aires we have a staff of close 
on 200 employés, all of whom will sooa be comfortably housed under one roof, they being now 
separated. At the end of the year we hope to move from the Carabassa Building, and have 
them all under one roof. In Brazil again, it is almost impossible to rent good healthy 
premises in the business part of the city. It is absolutely necessary, however, to have premises 
in healthy places in Pernambuco and Rio, and we have now healthy preinises in which we 
can place our staff. Anyone who knows Brazil knows that the climate is unhealthy at certain 
seasons, and it is our bounden duty to see that we do the best we can to protect our staff. 
(Applause.) We have, I regret to say, lost one member from yellow fever, which is very 
regrettable ; but that is a small proportion to the number of men we employ. We have also 
a satisfactory feature—side by side with our British clerks we have a large number of 
Argentine, Uruguayan and Brazilian clerks, and I can safely say than these men take as great 
an interest in the prosperity of the bank as the British clerks do. I have, therefore, very 
el ga in moving the resolution of thanks to the several managers and the staff. 
pplause. 

Mr. Thomas S. Richardson: I have great pleasure in seconding that, and I should like 
also to make a remark upon what Dr. Jenner has said, if you will forgive me for a minute. 
He has stated that our expenses equal, if not exceed, the amount that we pay in dividend. 
I do not know that we can help that, but as long as we pay you a good dividend, do you mind 
what it costs to earn that dividend? (Applause.) I think the expression of opinion of the 
shareholders as regards the remarks made by Dr. Jenner is sufficient, but, at the same time, I 
do not fancy there is a member of the board but has felt a little hurt at the remarks made by 
that shareholder. If a gentleman like that really finds such fault with the management of 
an establishment in which he admits he is only a small shareholder, why does not he leave 
it? If we do not manage it to his satisfaction, why does not he take his money somewhere 
else, where it can be managed to please him? (Applause.) 

The motion was then put and carried. 

Mr. Crapnell: I have now to move “that Mr. J. Vanner and Mr. J. G. Griffiths be 
elected auditors for the ensuing year, and that £250 be paid them for their services.”’ 

Dr. Drysdale: I will second that with pleasure. 

The Chairman: May I, as chairman, express my regret that our old auditor, Mr. Deloitte, 
is compelled to retire from the post. He hasserved you well. He was not a servant of the 
board, but a servant of the shareholders, and I am sure you will all join with me in an expression 
of regret. Whilst at the same time, from my personal knowledge of Mr. Griffiths, I know 
the shareholders will not suffer in their audit, it is a great regret to see old friends dropping 
off, and to feel myself getting every year older and older, as some of my colleagues are. 

The motion was then put, and carried. 

The Chairman: That closes our work to-day. 

Dr. Drysdale: Allow me to propose a vote of thanks to the chairman and the directors. 
I doso with the more pleasure because there has been a criticism on your conduct. Now, 
for my part, I have had the honour of being a shareholder in other banking establishments, 
but I can say that this is the only bank with which at the present moment I am satisfied. 
All the rest, including the London and Westminster and the Joint Stock Bank, are 
charming banks, but they give us very little. We trust them with our lives and fortunes, 
but we do not get much out of them. I would only say that, though Dr. Jenner made 
strictures on your conduct, I am quite content with 16 per cent., if I cannot get any more. 
(Laughter.) When I hear of a person having had 40 per cent., it appears to me far too 
high an amount in the present. day, when 2 per cent. is the limit in London. Because I am 
quite convinced that that is what we shall come to in the march of civilisation. Holland 
has already attained to it, and that is what we shall come to. I am, therefore, very much 
obliged to you for your admirable statement of affairs. I know no better chairman that I 
have ever the honour of listening to, and I have listened to many clinical lectures on the 
subject of banking, but I never have the pleasure of hearing any man who gives me so much 
instruction. I know nothing about business whatever, and it always gives me pleasure to 
sit at your feet. I am very much obliged to you and the directors for giving us so good a 
dividend, and I hope you will even eventually be able to give us a better one. May I just 
reiterate what I havesaid before? Would you kindly tell us whether it makes much difference 
to us to put £300 into the shares or to keep it in the form of reserve. I am not a business 
man, and therefore I do not see the difference, but I know I should sleep better at night if 
it were in the form of shares. 

Mr. Greenfield: I have very much pleasure in seconding the motion. I am sure our 
chairman deserves all the credit our shareholders give him, also his colleagues; and with 
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the able statement he has made I think everyone in the room must feel perfectly satisfied, 
and also with the dividend that we are now getting. I think it is a very handsome one. 
I recollect the time that your chairman has referred to when we got nothing. For my 
own part, I feel a very great deal of pleasure in seconding the motion. (Applause.) 

The motion was then put, and carried by acclamation. 

The Chairman: I am sure my colleagues and myself are very much obliged with the 
vote. I do not for one moment oppose any shareholder who likes to bring forward any 
point which he thinks is worthy of criticism, and I therefore receive Dr. Jenner's opinion, 
although I do not think he is such a man of business as some of the shareholders who are 
present are. I do not wish to run him down, but business is business. It is a study that 
requires a good many years, and a man may be a good medical man, or he may _be 
something else, but a man of business must have gone through a certain business education 
to be able thoroughly to understand the large operations of this bank and carry them on 
successfully year by year. (Applause.) Gentlemen, with these remarks I hope we shall 
meet you next year with another good report, which, I trust, will be followed by others. If 
we can increase our dividend let us do so, but I always want to strengthen the credit and 
position of this bank. (Applause.) 

The proceedings then terminated. 





(MESSRS.) MOLINEUX, WHITFELD AND COMPANY. 
THE LEWES OLD BANK. 
Balance-sheet, 31st October, 1895. 
LIABILITIES. 
Deposit and current accounts ~ « -« « » @@pgges 9 10 


Drafts on London bankers and sundry liabilities * 35,848 14 10 
Partners’ capital . : 4 2 : 4 100,000 O O 


41,210,647 4 8 





ASSETS. 
Cash on hand, at London agents and with other banks ; 7 i £289,273 19 2 
Investments—consols (£249,695. 6s., including £19,695. 6s. deposited 

as cover for county, etc., accounts), £239,256. 3s.; Metropolitan 24 

per cent. stock, City of London bonds and Eastbourne Corporation 

stock, £65,720. 115. 1d.; Colonial Government securities and English 

railway debenture stocks, £55,507. 12s. 4d.; other securities, 


446,206. 5s. 3d.; mortgages and life assurance policies, £21,413. 
a.id. . ‘i ‘ ? ° ° 


‘en age ie ; 428,103 13 9 
Freehold properties and other assets i A j i 27,368 6 4 
Bills discounted and advances to customers . . : ‘ " ‘ 442,901 5 5 
Bank premises . ° ° ‘ : a a cl wu . ‘ 23,000 O O 

41,210,647 4 8 





N.B.—The publication of an annual balance-sheet in no way alters the private character of the bank, or the 
responsibility of the partners to the full extent of their property. 





NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED. 


THE directors submit herewith the certified balance-sheet and profit and loss account of 
the bank as at 1st November last ; and have to report that, the circumstances under which 
the business has been conducted during the past year having been similar to those 
experienced in 1894—and therefore unfavourable as regards profit-earning—the results are 
much the same as those shown in their last statement. After making full provision for all 
bad and doubtful debts, the net profit amounts to £159,041. 8s. 5d. ; to this falls to be added 
the undivided balance brought forward from last year—viz., £27,666. 8s. 7d.; making 
together £186,707. 17s. Out of the profits of the first period during which the bank was 
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under obligation in connection with the Baring liquidation, the directors set aside, towards 
meeting any loss which might arise, a sum equal to to per cent. of the amount then guaranteed. 
The obligation having, however, been discharged in January last without claim and, the 
transaction having been one which was quite outside the ordinary course of the bank’s 
business, there has been brought back to the credit of profit and loss account the sum 
referred to—viz., £30,000; making the total amount of profit now to be dealt with, 
£216,707. 17s. This the directors have resolved to apply as follows, viz.:—To the pay- 
ment of the ordinary dividend at the rate of 13 per cent. per annum, £130,000; and an 
extra dividend, or bonus, at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum, £20,000; to the reserve fund, 
£35,000 ; and to carry forward to next year, £31,707. 17s. The dividend and bonus will 
be pai: to the proprietors in equal parts on 14th January and 14th July next, free of Income- 
tax. Exclusive of the sum of £150,000 set aside to meet the full year’s dividend and bonus 
now declared, and also of the unappropriated balance of £31,707. 17s. carried forward, the 
reserve fund of the bank is £820,000. 


Balance-sheet, at 1st November, 1895. 





LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock of the bank . . : ; < - ‘ : . £1,000,000 0 Oo 
Reserve fund 820,000 0 Oo 
Dividend of 13 per cent., 41 30,000 extra dividend, or bonus, of 2 per 

cent., £20,000 . . ‘ : 2 ‘ A 150,000 0 O 
Note circulation . . e 5 ‘ ‘ ° 901,224 16 oO 
Deposit receipts, and current account balances. : : . . en. i 5 7 
Drafts outstanding f 9 
Acceptances by the bank—on account of banking " correspondents, 

412,377. Is. 9d@.; on account of other eaaaae. £196,981. - 4a. 609,358 9 1 
Balance of profits carried forward . A : 31,707 17 0 
417,428,503 14 § 
ASSETS. 
Gold and silver coin, notes of other banks, and cash with the Bank of 

England and other London bankers - £1,340,009 17 3 
British Government securities (£881,750), and loans at call and. short 

notice in London . 4,291,627 3 8 
Bank of England, Metropolitan Board of Works. the bank’s 's (£3,578. 

Ios. at far), and other stocks and investments . . ‘ 2,299,957 3 1 
Bills discounted . - «+  2862,145 2 8 
Loans on railway stocks and other securities for short periods 3 : 1,987,074 8 10 
Advances on cash credit and current account ° ° . . . 3,686,731 9 10 
Acceptances, per contra. os : 609,358 9 1 
Bank buildings at head office, London office and branches . : 4 172,200 0 O 
Heritable property yielding rent . ; . ° . 179,400 O O 

5 


£17,428,503 14 
Profit and Loss Account for the Year ending rst November, 1895. 





Dr. 
Charges of management at head office, London office, and 107 branches £135,004 6 2 
Dividend at the rate of 13 per cent., 4i 30,000 ; ; extra dividend, or 
bonus, of 2 per cent., £20,000 . ‘ 3 : 150,000 0 O 
Added toreserve fund . 3 ‘ ‘ . - . : 35,000 O O 
Balance carried forward to next year - . ; . ; ‘ 31,707 17 0 
£351,802 3 2 
Cr. 
Balance brought forward from last year £27,666 8 7 
Gross profit, after making full provision for all bad and doubtful debts ; : 
deducting interest due but not paid, rebate on bills current, income- 
tax, license and stamp duty: and applying a sum of £7, 460. 12s. 6d. 
in reduction of cost of heritable property and of alterations. 294,135 14 7 
Amount set aside towards a —_— claim under Baring 
guarantee, now discharged. . 30,000 O O 


£351,802 3 2 
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ROBINSON SOUTH AFRICAN BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


THE first general meeting of this company was held on the 9th December, at No. 1 Bank 
Buildings, Lothbury. Mr. J. B. Robinson presided. 

The Chairman, after expressing his gratification at meeting the shareholders, reminded 
them that they had been called together to conform with the provisions of the Act, which 
required that a general meeting should be held within four months from the incorporation 
of the company. He had been surprised a few weeks ago to see that a doubt existed as to 
what the company’s assets consisted of. The bank was formed last August, and immediately 
after its registration he communicated to the Press full particulars respecting its establish- 
ment, and mentioned its assets and the options which the institution held over other interests. 
These facts were also known in France, and they were cabled by him to Johannesburg. 
There could be no question as to the assets being known in London, and therefore he had 
been surprised at seeing about two weeks ago a reference made to this matter in the Money 
Article of The Times. As, however, the reference was couched in very temperate language, 
and as it suggested that the assets should be mentioned, he immediately wrote to Zhe Times 
again setting forth this information, and stating exactly how the bank was formed ; and he 
also intimated that at the present meeting he would go into full details. The capital of the 
bank was £3,000,000, of which £ 1,000,000 was absolutely liquid, as would be seen when he 
handed them the balance-sheet. The remaining 42,000,000 had been invested in Lang- 
laagte Estate Gold Mining shares and Randfontein Gold Mining shares, 241,070 of the 
former being taken in at £4 each, while 591,840 Randfontein shares were taken in at 
£1. 15s. Although these assets only represented £2,000,000 at cost price, their actual value 
in the open market at the time they were taken over was £4,000,000. In addition to this 
he gave the bank an option upon all his other assets in South Africa. The bank incurred 
no responsibility whatever in connection with this option, which held good for 18 months, 
and it could reject eitheror any of the properties. The bank had, further, the option at cost 
price of half of any new business he might do in South Africa. The Langlaagte Estate was 
one of the oldest mines on the Rand, and it was the first property he bought there, the pur- 
chase being made in July, 1886. The mine had been opened up in a systematic manner, 
and this plan had been followed up to the present time. The capital of the Langlaagte 
Company was £470,000 in £1 shares. The mine had been very productive, and.in a 
period of six years it had returned about 41,000,000 to its shareholders, who had also 
received 500,000 bonus shares in the Langlaagte Block B Company. Furthermore, the 
Langlaagte Company had expended between £300,000 and £400,000 in equipping its mine, 
in providing the necessary machinery, and in erecting the surface works; and this money 
had also come out of the profits, the company having originally very little working capital. 
There were at present 160 stamps in operation on the mine, and this number would be in- 
creased in a few months to 200. Within the last six weeks the Langlaagte Company had 
established a subsidiary concern, called the Langlaagte Exploration and Building Company, 
with a capital of £500,000 in £1 shares, of which the Langlaagte Company was entitled to 
235,000, and the Block B Company to 125,000, while the balance of the shares had been 
sold for £2 each to provide the necessary working capital. The Robinson Bank virtually 
held more than half the capital of the Langlaagte Estate Company, and was entitled to 
120,000 out of the 235,000 shares of the Exploration and Building Company, which had been 
transferred to the Langlaagte Company. If the latter distributed these shares the bank 
would receive 120,000 of them, while if the shares were sold, the bank would be entitled to 
the proceeds, and the 120,000 shares were worth at the present time £240,000. The 
Langlaagte Estate Company also held £200,000 in cash, not including the money earned 
since last June for dividend purposes. With regard to the Randfontein Estates Company, 
its property was very large—betweem 30,000 and 40,000 acres, nearly all freehold. Already 
five subsidiary companies had been formed on the property, and in these companies the 
Randfontein Company held about 1,500,000 shares, which he estimated as equal to the 
market value that day of the Randfontein Estates Company, representing £6,000,000 at £3 
per share. The capital of the Randfontein Company was £2,000,000. Fifteen other 
subsidiary companies would now be formed very rapidly on the Randfontein estate, the reef 
having been traced throughout the whole property. They also heli the Droogeheuvel 
property, which would be formed into a subsidiary company ; and they had, further, the 
Gemsbokfontein property. Altogether the information from the Randfontein property was 
very satisfactory, and pointed to a great future; and the bank held nearly one-third of the 
shares in the concern. When the subsidiary companies became productive the question 
would arise whether the shares held in them by the Randfontein Company should be 
distributed or sold, but until then no decision could be come toon the matter. With regard 
to the options to which he had alluded, the bank would no doubt, as time progressed, 
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consider the advisability of closing with them or abandoning them, but the shareholders 
might rest assured that in no circumstances did the bank incur any responsibility in connec- 
tion with them, nor had any money been paid for them. He considered that the option he 
had given to the bank to take a half-share of any other business he might do in South Africa 
was very important, and he had given this option because he had a very large interest in the 
bank, and because he desired to see it become a strong, powerful institution. When the 
bank was formed conditions were imposed upon both sides—upon himself and upon the 
Société Générale, as the head of the financial group in Paris, which stipulated that they 
should be able to take one-third of the shares. The bank was established in October, when 
it began operations in London, but, unfortunately, they had not proper offices, and this had 
restricted the business very much. They had also had to encounter greater difficulties at 
Johannesburg. A contract was made for the erection there of a magnificent building, which 
was to have been finished on October 1, but this could not be done owing to the severe 
drought and to the block on the railway. The work would not be completed now until the 
15th prox. Temporary offices were, however, taken at Johannesburg, and opened on the 
oth ult.—exactly a month ago. They had also opened a branch in Paris. The premises in 
which they were then meeting would be handed over to them at the end of this year, their 
company having taken the lease which was held by the Union Bank of Australia from the 
Bank of England. Much diversity of opinion existed as to why he had formed the bank on 
the lines on which it had been formed, but he did not think that those who expressed these 
opinions knew what those lines were. He would never have agreed to concentrate his 
attention and energy on a bank which was intended to do ordinary banking business only, 
but his object had been to establish an institution which should be free to take up virtually 
any profitable business which might be offered to it, and to turn that business to the 
advantage of the shareholders. South Africa was a country of surprises. Not many years 
ago he could remember when iis financial condition was at a very low ebb, the people being 
in an extremely impoverished condition and the land heavily mortgaged. At that time the 
only article of export they had was wool, which was considered a drug in the home market. 
This state of things continued until the diamond and gold discoveries, through which the vast 
resources of the country were now being opened up, and men were being attracted from all 
parts of the globe, who would bring to the surface the great riches of the country. He had 
had great experience of South Africa, and he was convinced that there would be further 
developments and discoveries beyond those which had so far taken place. He had worked 
hard all his life, and he was still doing so. Thestrain upon him had been and was very 
great, and he would not be able indefinitely to carry such burdens. That was the reason 
why he had formed the bank, which, he felt sure, would take up a very important position 
in South Africa. The first parcel of diamonds ever brought from that country to England 
was brought by himself. The Witwatersrand was a marvellous country, and the gold 
mining industry there was now producing 200,000 ounces a month, with the certainty that 
this output would increase. It had all been found, too, in the most singular way. He 
bought for £1,000 a half-share in what was now called the great Robinson Gold Mine, and 
he purchased the second half-share within two months for £12,000. That property was that 
day selling in the market at £6,000,000. The Langlaagte Estate, which he bought for 
46,000, now stood valued at 43,000,000; and the Randfontein Estate, which he bought for 
47,000, was that day valued at £6,000,000. It had been said that he had sold his shares in 
the bank, but he desired to give this statement an emphatic denial. He possessed all the 
shares he held when he formed the company, and he had since purchased several thousand 
more. 


A copy ofthe balance-sheet was then distributed to the meeting, and it was also read 
by the secretary. 

The Chairman, continuing, stated that it was estimated that the net amount at the credit 
of profit and loss account on the 31st inst. would be about £225,000, which had been made 
during “the slump,” the bank having only been in existence a fortnight before the decline in 
values occurred. This profit, too, might be still further increased by the end of this month. 
They were therefore virtually able to pay 6 per cent. on the capital of the bank already, but 
they would not do so, as they only intended to pay half-yearly dividends. He had now 
laid before them a full statement of their position, and with that knowledge they could retain 
or dispose of their shares. 

> following is the balance-sheet of the company at December 5th, 1895 :— 


vr. 
Capital subscribed and fully paid—744,000 ordinary shares of £4 each, 
42,976,000 ; 6,000 deferred shares of £4 each, £24,000 . : " 


43,000,000 0 O 
Current and other accounts . . 


57,782 3 4 
43,057,782 3 4 

















Ito ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 


Cr. 

Cash and deposits with London bankers, £247,260. 3s. 6d.; short loans 
to London discount companies, £350,000; short loans against 
approved securities, £252,605; cash at aaa branch and 


current serene Li tases os. I1d. ; : ; 4 - £1,019,935 13 5 
Investments . . ‘ ‘ 2,031,053 13 3 
Charges account 2,532 0 7 
Preliminary expenses, including registration fee and stamp (S: 3,051. 10s.) 4,260 16 I 


43,057,782 3 


> 





It is estimated that the net amount at credit of profit and loss account at December 3Ist, 
1895, will be about £225,000 
J. H. Butt, Manager. 
Examined and found to be correct, R. E. MITCHELL, Accountant. 
JAMES TyHURST, General Manager. 
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ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 


THE directors now submit to the proprietors the annexed abstract statement of the affairs 
of the bank at the second Saturday of October last, with relative profit and loss account, 
certified by the auditors. The balance at rest at 13th October, 1894, was £754,879. 8s. 3a. 3 
the net profits of the year, after providing for all bad and doubtful debts, amounted to 
£164,344. 125. 6d.—together, £919,224. os. 9@. The Midsummer dividend, at the rate of 8 
per cent. per annum, free of income-tax, and the dividend now recommended to be paid at 
Christmas at the same rate, require £160,000; and there has been written off for expenditure 
on bank buildings, £1,585. 11s. 9¢., leaving a balance of undivided profits at credit of rest 
of £757,638. 9s. 


Abstract State of Affairs at rath October, 1595. 


To the public :— LIABILITIES. 
Deposits with accrued interest. ‘ ; ; ; : ‘ . 413,061,341 10 11 
Notes in circulation " ‘ _ : ‘ : : . P 910,079 0 O 
Drafts outstanding : 344,829 9 7 
Acceptances and indorsement of foreign bills on account of customers ‘ 295,582 7 4 


Total liabilities to the public . : ; . £14,611,832 7 10 
To the proprietors :— 
Capital, £2,000,000 ; rest, £757,638. 98-3 nana —— eames 
at Christmas, £80,000 . 2,837,638 9 Oo 
Total liabilities . ‘ i = i 3 4 - £17,449,470 16 10 


ASSETS. 
- and silver coin, notes of other banks, and cash with Bank of 
~~ and other London bankers, £ 1,320,303. 3s. 8d. ; money 
ndon at call and short notice, and cheques, etc., payable on 
ee in hand, and in transitu, 41,904,362. 4s. 9a.; British 
Government securities, £1,817,577. 16s. 10¢.; Indian and Colonial 
Government securities, Bank of England stock, and British railway 
debenture and municipal corporation stocks, £1,386, 576. 2s. 10d. ; 
other stocks and investments, £715,014. 5s. 6d. 47,143,833 13 7 
Bills discounted, £4,140,558. 3s. 6d.; advances on cash, credit and 
current accounts, 43,911,919. 16s. 6d. ; loans on stocks and securities 
for short periods, £1,452,483. 135. 4d.3 ; customers for acceptances 
and indorsements, per contra, £295,582. 7s. 4d.; bank buildings, 
£246,324. 12s. 3d.; property yielding rent, £146, 617. 7s. 4a.; 
freehold property in London — occupied nll: bank, and partly 
yielding rent) £112,151.35.  . + 10,305,637 3 3 





Total assets 


- £17,449,470 16 10 
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Provincial Clearing-house Returns. 




















| 1894. BrrMincuam.| — Le eps Leicester. | Liverroot. |MANCHESTER. ene 
Week ending ya £ £ x £ 
22nd Dec. . 819,966 189,910 160,440 | 1,826,389 | 2,853,851 620,700 
2gth yy 570,877 | 138,929 98,905 | 1,330,294 | 2,491,858 | 394,870 
1895. 

Sth Jan. . 997,822 287,036 254,050 | 2,190,161 | 3,500,499 687,810 
12th yy - 703,074 | 175,931 162,893 | 1,933,353 | 3:147:831 | 527,140 
Igth ,, 785,636 | 171,061 172,644 | 2,382,401 | 3,203,646 | 595,640 
Mth . .« 665,070 192,883 159,512 | 1,960,988 | 2,706,237 | 616,860 
znd Feb. . 886,723 | 255,013 214,599 | 2,278,771 | 3,356,900 | 629,630 

gth ,, 743.424 | 217,283 164,940 | 2,162,166 | 3,366,507 | 535,070 
16th 5, 789,681 | 200,435 162,767 | 2,013,383 | 2,938,936 | 703,080 
23rd 4, . 743,674 171,707 181,919 1,998,404 2,744,480 677,060 
2nd Mar.. 941,882 | 252,800 160,905 | 2,102,827 | 3,088,357 a 

gh ,, .| 801,297 | 193,960 | 157,679 | 1,883,498 | 3,093,727 | 563,330 
16th ,, 689,549 | 156,031 151,001 | 2,137,665 | 2,997,133 | 771,580 
ee 672,770 155,tI5 140,171 | 2,139,862 | 2,626,609 520,170 
goth 4, . 723,196 216,239 197,256 | 2,095,006 | 3,270,431 582,710 

6th April. 920,944 | 221,072 229,106 | 2,243,416 | 3,603,419 | 583,140 
13th 45 637,565 | 178,755 | 143,988 | 1,956,708 | 2,913,353 | 41,400 
ath =, 534,025 139,278 131,370 | 1,708,128 | 2,504,023 | 560,040 
27th =, «| 666, 203,961 158,605 | 1,896,348 | 3,022,542 | 641,350 

4th May .| 946,978 | 256,164 | 209,458 | 2,119,228 | 3,295,730 | 681,950 
Ith 45 731,756 | 201,710 | 203,230 | 2,053,067 | 3,326,351 | 689,270 
18th 45 715,556 | 227,120 | 148,651 | 1,914,944 | 3,156,008 | 735,690 
25th » - 235 189,099 142,299 | 2,126,309 | 2,741,854 | 777,200 

Ist June . 2,489 | 210,748 | 194,768 | 2,143,187 | 3,306,787 | 648,230 

8th 5, 591,416 | 165,714 | 13,383 | 1,434,277 | 2,270,422 | 542,410 
15th 4, 739,124 | 198,164 143335 | 2,148,135 | 3,050,754 | 690,480 
22nd 4, . 715,104 187,011 1559771 1,958,685 2910.13 692,240 
agth 4, . 819,030 206,810 182,574 | 2,009,666 | 3,586,635 563,960 

6th July . | 1,394,864 | 361,989 | 293,557 | 2,444,825 | 4,282,017 | 1,142,900 
s3th yy 7932479 204,295 193,913 | 2,261,222 | 3,552,441 954,140 
zoth ,, 704,350 | 202,420 170,584 | 1,921,778 | 3,061,669 | 856,220 
27th 45 753:210 | 176,299 146,931 | 1,733,840 | 3,077,157 | 923,410 

3rd Aug. . | 1,033,451 285,254 233.414 | 1,830,112 | 3,765,328 | 1,010,720 
oth 4, . 530,494 | 153, 127,095 | 1,685,115 | 3,332,817 | 869,310 

, 17th yy «| 794,274 | 208,832 169.720 | 2,247,446 | 3.413,424 | 1,112,700 
2sth 4, «| 704,304 | 199,108 147,166 | 1,932,689 | 2,754,705 | 933,960 
SISt oye 704,895 | 236,995 157,024 | 2,195,510 | 3,164,102 | 883,590 

7th Sept.. | 954,098 | 241,315 | 203,485 | 2,116,782 | 3,552,656 | 970,620 
14th yy 721,246 | 183,101 145,193 | 2,295,345 | 31359905 | 965,530 
“a- « 631,669 | 183,435 157,269 | 2 263.217 | 3,037,278 | 974,940 
28th 4, 718,400 202,647 158,644 2,298,789 | 3,296,114 936, 320 

5th Oct. 1,082,489 | 260,155 283,264 | 2,927,259 | 4,260,911 | 1,203,060 
12th 45 692,950 | 198,540 208,960 | 2,415,434 | 3535:703 | 1,020,120 
igth 5, 802,786 | 229,853 187,5%O | 2,575,837 | 3,629,739 | 1,095,180 
26th 4, 835,235 | 234,559 175,715 | 2,913,940 | 3,276,:99 | 835,140 

2nd Nov 1,049,906 | 257,232 | 238,888 | 2,375,583 | 3,700,372 | 968,710 

gth ,, 825,592 | 219,322 204,933 | 2,276,077 | 3,707,237 | 967,780 
16th ,, 817,570 | 211,104 170,767 | 2,688,172 | 3,509,478 | 1,116,460 
ma 751,867 208,661 163,019 | 2,179,166 | 3,169,981 982,520 
goth» 763,656 267,085 148,207 | 2,387,345 | 3,531,375 | 865,620 

7th Dec 992,626 | 305,392 | 251,767 | 2,349,510 | 3,927,878 1,004,730 
14th 4 756,272 | 194,553 | 206,078 | 2,512,556 | 3,269,175 | 982,510 





























Bank of England Weekly Returns. 


Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th of Victoria, cap. 32, for the Weeks ending as follow :— 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
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1895. 1895. 1895. 1895. 
=. 4 27.| December 4. | December 11. 4 18. 
Notesissued .. «2 oe = ee 56,864,835 | £58,770,335 | £59,176,115 | £59,190,915 
: Government debt oe .| Sr1,015,100 | £r1,015,100 | £11,015,100 | £11,015,100 
' Other securities .. . 5,784,900 51784,900 5»784,900 51784,900 
Gold coin and bullion oe ee 40,064,835 41,979,335 | 42,376,115 42,399,915 
Silver bullion... oo . _ _ _ _ 
£56,864,335 | £58,770,335 | £59,176,115 | £59,190,915 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
1895. 1895. 1895. 1895. 
November 27.| December 4. Desuaie 11 Deialie 18. 
Proprietors’ capital ..  .. - ++ | 414,553,000 | £14,553,000 | £14,553,000 | £14,553,000 
Rest ee os ee ve ° 3,124,167 3,076,625 3,082,437 3,086, 
Public deposits ‘ . 71531934 7:758;593 7:760,003 8,578,260 
Other deposits. . | 492496,032 50,387,304 51,220,937 50,643,907 
Seven-day and other bills . 119,034 160,530 130,065 113,657 
474,824,217 | 475,936,112 | £76,746,442 | £76,975,449 
Government securities .. = i -. | £14,836,525 | £14,836,432 | 414,836,249 | 414,836,249 
Other securities .. $% oe ° ee 26,079,956 255775955 25,951,572 26,482,785 
Notes 4. +s we we ° 31,367,240 32,955,295 33:010,155 33147795 
Gold and silver coin .. oe : ° 2,540,496 2,368,430 2,348,466 2,185,620 
474,824,217 | £75,936,112 | £76,746,442 | £76,975,449 
THE EXCHANGES. 
1895. 1895. 1895. 1895. 
Lonpon— November 26. Seanaline > ee To. ae 17. 
Amsterdam, short ve as . ee @ 63 12 32 12 2} 12 2§ 
Ditto months .. eS . 12 4t 2 ¢ ” “ 12 4 
Rotterdam, ditto =e je 12 4¢ 12 4 ~~ 2 
Ant and seen ditto a we oe 25 40 25 40 pe 38? 25 37% 
Paris, short a ae ‘ mt 25 ot 25 20 25 22¢ 25 21} 
Ditto, 3 months . oe ee . ee 25 36: 25 35 25 35 25 35 
Marseilles, ditto ae 5 oe 25 37% 25 36% 25 36 25 35 
Hamburg, ditto .. . ee 20 64 20 62 20 62 20 60 
Berlin, ditto ° 20 65 20 63 20 62 20 60 
Leipsic, ditto .. aa ° oe 20 65 20 63 20 63 20 60 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, “ditto | ; . 20 65 20 63 20 63 20 do 
Petersburg, ditto 3 ; 253 25\% 25y'5 25 
Copenhagen, ditto z 18 33 18 33 18 33 18 33 
Stockholm, ditto A 18 34 18 34 18 34 18 34 
Christiania, ditto : 18 35 18 35 18 35 18 35 
Vienna, ditto ; é 12 26} 12 26} 12 33% 12 27% 
Trieste, ditto . ; 12 26 12 26} 12 33% 12 27% 
Zurich and Basle, ‘ditto ‘ 25 7 25 52¢ 25 50 25 50 
——. ditto .. ~- a ° 398 39) 3942 39 
Cadiz, ditto “s = 3 398 39 397 3 
Seville, ditto .. 308 39 39012 39% 
Barcelona, ditto . 395 308 3042 39% 
Malaga, ditto 39 39) 3038 30% 
Granada, ditto .. 39 39 3048 39% 
Santander, ditto . 39 39 3048 30% 
Bahen, ey? we oe 39 3 3943 a9 
aragoza, ditto .. 39 39 30a 39 
Genoa, Milan, Leghorn, ditto. 27 #% 27 20 27. 324 27 43} 
Venice, ditto . 27 37% 27 20 27 32) 27 4 
Naples, ditto .. me 27 37% 27 20 27 324 27 «424 
Palermo and Messina, ditto oe 27 «37% 27 20 27 32% 27 42% 
Lisbon, go days es currency. currency. currency. currency. 
Oporto, ditto ° 4uk 4ths nt 4ok 
Calcutta, demd. ry; Ip i'r r'°1}3 
Calcutta & Bombay, 30 sdays .. — _ _ _ 
New York (Gold) demd. i 4843 484 48h 4838 
PRICES OF BULLION. 
| Per Oz. Per Oz. Per Oz. Per Oz. 
: on ee sh @& @ ie & £ a & 
Foreign Gold in Bars ete | 317 9 317 9 317 9 317 9 
Silver in Bars (Standard) o 2 6} o 2 6 o 2 6 °o 2 mY 
Mexican Dollars o o 2 6% o 2 6 ~ o 2 5 
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Bank of England.—Analysis of Returns. 





Coin Proportion} Government | Other 
and Bullion jof Coinand iti | Securities 
in Issue Bullion to} i i in Banking 





Department Circulation | Department. 





& % & & & 
251325,105 | 31,002,000 13,189,181 18,697,220 | 4,742,940 


25,676,480 | 30,265,535 12,789,181 | 18,483,395 | 4,267,250 


25,918,775 | 30,849,895 14,689,099 | 24,025,528 | 6,598,906 
25,519,480 31,633,855 16,677,309 | 21,305,245 6,213,105 
25,202,515 | 32,260,605 16,077,309 | 17,448,428 | 6,045,154 
25,015,550 | 32,946,010 14,477,309 | 17,636,010 | 6,334,255 
24,926,845 | 33,471,000 12,877,309 | 17,515,061 | 6,342,966 
February 25,119,885 | 34,193,700 12,478,488 | 17,660,953 | 6,659,007 
24,725,820 | 34,470,315 12,478,488 | 17,651,791 | 7,939,071 

24,629,095 | 34,829,960 12,478,488 | 17,836,649 | 9,387,262 
24,794,165 | 34,391,700 12,478,488 | 18,774,603 | 0,193,902 
March 25,071,110 | 34,410,865 12,469,488 | 19,539,336 | 0,391,280 
24,893,195 | 34,245,675 18,089,287 | 0,603,925 

24,679,400 | 34,522,140 8 18,480,432 | 2,155,153 
: 25,287,160 | 34,923,185 20,964,836 | 2,513,559 
April 26,123,765 | 34,950,975 20,426,749 |10,955,122 
33,887,215 66,928 17,811,275 17,675,172 
33,998,060 12,572,022 | 17,979,035 |17,909,841 
34,780, 500 12,785,234 18,251,490 
May 34,400,460 12,896,137 17,658,812 
34, 178,5 10 I 31424,606 18,220, 592 
34,208,775 e 13,424,606 8,442,118 
34,460,925 13,424,606 | 19,952,352 | 9,343,907 
3457459755 13,604,606 | 20,441,443 | 9,235,124 
34,340,585 13,921,202 | 20,543,088 | 8,660,939 
34,694,610 13,931,339 | 20,633,786 | 8,036,201 
3514175845 13,931,339 | 21,053,344 | 8,987,975 
26,101,185 | 35,284,675 13,981,561 | 21,481,427 | 9,084,880 
26,309,820 | 35,155,770 14,481,477 | 22,512,705 | 9,768,498 
26,672,700 | 34,805,160 14,391,370 | 22,530,496 | 5,974,419 
26,420,710 | 34,331,385 14,191,370 | 23,492,047 | 6,735,917 
26,244,385 351330,915 14,191,370 | 23,420,235 6,606,015 
26,831,660 | 35,557,915 14,690,370 | 23,677,694 | 6,627,564 
August 26,759,640 | 35,502,495 14,795,425 | 23,595,498 | 5,491,992 
26,436,975 | 36,419,085 1457952425 | 23,944,662 | 5,681,657 

26,457,030 | 37,765,710 1457951425 | 24,341,032 | 7,113,531 
26,289,815 | 38,650,175 14,7959425 | 24,153,781 6,785,235 
Sept. 26,556,3 15 | 39 106,455 14,791,425 | 24,692,119 | 6, 102,039 
26,310,950 | 39,583,135 14,792,304 | 24,607,377 | 6,022,593 

26,225,115 49,495,955 14,792,304 6,612,409 
25,898,520 | 41,375,610 14,827,486 008,487 | 7,428,225 
October 27,113,025 | 40,279,760 14,825,088 6,722,739 
26,762,935 | 39,326,595 16,521,473 989 51324,986 
26,523,165 | 38,729,580 16,221,473 4,695,361 
26,103,565 | 39,079,055 15436,525 4,816,743 
30 | 26,188,740 | 39,222,495 15,236,525 4,669,204 
November 6 | 26,237,005 | 38,437,530 14,836,525 2555939752 4,629,746 | 
13 | 25,907,965 | 38,573,705 14,836,525 | 25,734,723 | 5,375,440 

20 25,469,355 39,029,750 14,836,525 27,042,066 7s 146,01 1 
27 | 25,497,595 | 40,064,835 14,836,525 | 26,079,956 | 7,531,984 
December 4 | 25,815,040 | 41,970,335 14,836,432 | 25,775,955 | 71758593 
II | 25,565,960 | 42,376,115 14,836,249 | 25,951,512 | 7,760,003 
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England.—Bnalysis of Returns. 





Other 
Deposits. 


Bank 
Post Bills. 


Total Deposits 
and Bank Post 


Proportion 
of Reserve 


to 
Liabilities. 

















& 
34,125,835 
32,820,229 


39,198,631 
38,845,839 
353532467 
342773,973 
33:761,450 
33,814,772 
33,167,524 
325449237 
32,057,530 
32,167,701 
30,512,254 
29,939,C98 
31,825,648 
31,995,544 
31,924,832 
323447505 
332558935 
341039,906 
33,800,718 
34871,939 
34,694,285 
3525332149 
352782,730 
371512,937 
375832,270 
” 37,326,195 
37,881,242 
49,573,575 
40,911,365 
41,593,968 
41,922,559 
42,977,668 
441441, 537 
445734,131 
45:930,212 
49,943,671 
47,471,096 
48,815,090 
48,703,901 
47,561,360 
50,295,171 
50,405,834 
50,572,490 
50,592,755 
49,426,760 
49,237,697 
49,812,242 
49,496,032 
50,387,304 
51,220,937 





& 
139,696 
135,478 


143,967 
147,618 
195,627 
186,368 
142,331 
152,698 
138,762 
140,780 
121,773 
162,050 
112,188 
116,444 
108,456 
141,441 








& 
39,008,471 
37,222,957 


45:941,504 
45,206,562 
41,773,248 
41,294,296 
40,246,747 
40,626,477 
41,245,357 
41,977,279 
4253735205 
42,721,031 
41,228,367 
42,210,695 
441447 ,663 
43,092,107 
39s751,295 
40,437,252 
41,914,026 
41,837,939 
42,164,161 
431448, 112 
44,161,674 
44,893,497 
44,601,996 
45,669,626 
49,945,757 
46,549,428 
47,799,743 
46,704,991 
47,766,611 
48,301,758 
48,651,472 
48,633,745 
50,242,799 
51,990,470 
52,812,225 
539195,085 
53:643,924 
55539,076 
56,312,757 
54:436,719 
5597559954 
55,220,616 
55491,126 
55383311 
54,237,252 
54:747,702 
57,081,278 
573147,050 
58,306,487 
59,111,005 





4 
24,837,284 
23,670,998 


23,972,304 
25,160,632 
26,202,450 
27,142,457 
27,819,875 
28,481,915 
29,118,035 
29,673,083 
29,090,438 
28,915,730 
28,874,587 
29,483,452 
29,242,790 
28,420,255 
27,136,621 
27,536,748 
28,313,592 
27,597»596 
2715145755 
27,959,874 
28,430,112 
28,460, 161 
27,730,041 
28,704,043 
29,562,341 
28,697,280 
28,424,018 
27,597,506 
27,903,029 
28,516,487 
28,102,348 
28,136,414 
2953995277 
30,764,711 
3157495137 
31,856,334 
32388, 

331448,921 
34:044,732 
32,459,290 
31,763,706 
31,434,060 
32,221,593 
32,315,289 
31,465,639 
31,839,803 
32,870,688 
3329075736 
3523239725 
35,958,021 
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Bankers’ Weekly Circulation Returns. 
PURSUANT TO THE AcT 7 & 8 VICTORIA, C. 32. 
(Extracted from the LONDON GAZETTE.) 


PRIVATE BANKS. 








AVERAGE AMOUNT. 
















NAME OF BANK. es | 
Nov. 9. Nov. 16. Nov. 23. | Nov. 30. | 
& & & & & 
t Ashford Bank . . e 11,849 4,712 43834 4,697 4,588 
2 Aylesbury Old Bank . 48,461 7,923 7,809 75717 9226 
3 Banbury Bank = 439457 5,830 5,615 5.443 53454 
4 Banbury Old Bank . 555153| 59774 59788 51344 5594 
3 Bedford Bank . 34,21 12,589 12,185 12,389 12,325 
—— Leighton Buzzard 
Ban 36,829 | 15,175 | 15,023 | 14,810] 14,605 
7 sane and Oxfordshire Bank . 27,090 8,856 9935 8,510 8,451 
8 Buckingham Bank . . = 29,657 79773 79323 7,061 6,576 
9 Bury and Suffolk Bank . 82,362 | 14,355 14,361 14,229 14,326 
10 — and Cambridgeshire 
Ban 7 49,916] 22,910| 22,385 22,132 21,597 
I! he. I Bank . 33,671 6,936 6,540 6,309 9510 
12 City Bank, Exeter . 21,527 4,148 3,970 3,877 4,039 
13 Colchester Bank 25,082 9,378 9,750 9,013 9,168 
14 Darlington Bank . 86,218 | 42,465 | 42,386 | 43,744] 43,160 
15 Derby Bank—Smith & Co. 41,304 6,765 6,794 680 6,776 
16 Dorchester Old Bank . 48,807 | 17,267 17,328 16,923 | 16,272 
17 East Riding Bank = 53.392 | 33:5CO| 34,258] 38,132 | 40,170 
18 Exeter Bank . _ ‘ ‘ 37894 1986 8,239 7,815 794 
19 Faversham Bank . 3 6,681 2,430 2,356 2,637 2,492 
20 Hertfordshire, Hitchin Bank . 38,764 | 13,142 13,234 12,965 2,805 
21 Hull & Kingston-upon-Hull Bk. 19,979 | 10,204 9,765 10,504 10,610 
22 Huntingdon Town & County Bk. 56,591 8,536 8,445 8,189 8,235 
23 Ipswich Bank . 27,689} 11,166 11,350 11,009 11,475 
24 Ipswich & Needham Market Bk. 80, 23,079 233533 22,816 23,185 
25 Kington and Radnorshire Bank 26,050} 14,643 14,440 13,730 13; 
26 Leeds Old Bank . 130,757 | 45711 | 45,798 | 45,867 | 46,245 
27 Leeds Union—W. W. Brown 
& Co. . . ° 372459 | 21,016 19,482 19,446 | 20,342 
28 Lincoln Bank . 100,342 | 55,917 55,001 54,819 | 54,160 
29 Llandovery Bank & Llandilo 
Bank . . ° 32,945] 15,368 15,031 14,294 15,014 
30 Lymington Bank . 5,038 867 858 763 
31 Lynn Regis & Lincolnshire Bk. 42,817} 16,131 15,09 14,050 14,921 
32 Naval Bank, Plymouth ‘ 27,321 5,826 5,565 5,081 5,26 
33 Newark Bank . ; 28,788 6,342 6,044 6,394 6,348 
34 Newark and Sleaford Bank §1,615| 13,120] 12,0c2 12,524 12,162 
35 Newmarket Bank . ‘ 23,098 6,747 6,454 6,3 6,288 
36 Norwich and Norfolk Bank 108,720| 38,735 | 38,041 | 37,303] 36,708 
37 Nottingham Bank . ° ° 31,047] 17,070] 16,608 | 16,428 | 17,267 
38 Oxford Old Bank . e 34,391 | 15,440 14,766 145345 14,146 
39 Oxfordshire, Witney Bank ° 11,852 3,935 3,471 3,974 3,825 
40 Reading Bank—Simonds & Co. 372519} 10,441 10,027 10,038 10,198 





























































































































WEEKLY RETURNS OF BANKS OF ISSUE. 117 
: AVERAGE AMOUNT. 
NAME OF BANK. = 
Nov. 9. Nov. 16. Nov. 23. Nov. 30. 
41 Reading Bank — Stephens, 4 4 4 4 £ 
Blandy & Co. -| 43,271 9,065 8,758 9475 9,202 
42 Richmond Bank, Yorkshire 6,8 4,207 49359 4,526 4,610 
43 Royston Bank 16,393 3146 3,252 3,267 3,178 
44 SaffronWalden&North Essex Bk | 47,646 7,891 7526 79375 71383 
45 Salisbury Old Bank 15,659 1,915 1,877 1,784 1,702 
46 Scarborough Old Bank . 24,813 9,113 9,506 11,029 11,670 
47 Tring Bank and Chesham Bank | 13,531 7,851 75753 7542 7,740 
| 48 Uxbridge Old Bank. 25,136 936 938 910 892 
| 49 Wallingford Bank ‘ 17,064 1,381 9323 1,240 1,187 
| 50 Wellington Somerset Bank 6,528| 3,417 3,400 3,359 3,525 
| 51 West Riding Bank . 46,158| 22,685 21,700] 22.577 235535 
| 52 Weymouth Old Bank = 16,461 4,605 45390 4,154 4,085 
53 Wisbech and Lincolnshire Bank 59,713 13,200 13,096 12,650 12,490 
| 54 Worcester Old Bank 7 ‘ 87,448 13,887 13,005 12,229 12,238 
55 Yarmouth and Suffolk Bank . 53,060 18,234 17,674 16,855 16,820 
_ 56 Yarmouth,Norfolk & Suffolk Bk. 13,229 3,849 4,013 3,989 4,015 
TOTALS . |2,220,048 | 716,680 | 705,034] '701,869| 705,238 
——_p@——__—_— 
BANK OF FRANCE.—[In £’s sterling—oo,o00’s omitted.] 
Cash. ‘ . 7m ae 
. Circula- | Public Private 
Date 1895. Sia —— Tonk Bills. tion. | Deposits. | Deposits. 
| November 14 4779 49,2 4127,1 426,8 4140,8 48,5 424,2 
” 21 78,2 4953 127,1 26,1 13957 8,6 25,6 
| ” 28 78,3 4904 127,5 2954 140,3 2 26,9 
| December 5 78,4 4953 12757 25,9 140,2 8,3 2557 
| ” 12 78,4 4904 127,8 26,5 138,9 8,4 26,5 
December 13, 1894 £81,3 $49,6 4130,9 | £20,9 413757 £6,2 £28,8 
» ——-T4y 1893 - | 68,4 50,8 19,2 | 21,7 137;9 513 1554 
” 15, 1892 68,0 51,0 119,0 | 19,8 130.5 £254 1454 
BANK OF GERMANY.—[In 4’s sterling—ooo’s omitted.] 
| 
Date 1895. Cash. Discounts. Loans. Notes. | Provan 
November 7 4451594 432,958 44,797 £58,076 421,834 
” 15 45,627 351047 45157 57,081 24,002 
” 23 45,980 33)227 3,981 55,880 23,536 
” 30 45,146 339777 45546 571438 22,434 
December 7 445944 31,416 4,180 54,687 21,992 
December 7, 1894 453,560 £26,144 43:537 452,043 426,916 
a 7, 1893 41,462 26,203 4738 47,581 20,697 
” 7, 1892 43-307 27,247 45251 49,657 20,958 


























WEEKLY RETURNS OF BANKS OF ISSUE. 
JOINT STOCK BANKS. 





NAME OF BANK. 


Authorized 
Issue. 


AVERAGE AMOUNT. 





Nov. 9. 


Nov. 16. 


Nov. 23. 








1 Bank of Whitehaven, Limited . 

2 Barnsley Banking Co., Limited 

3 Bradford Banking Co., Limited 

4 Bradford Commercial ” Banking 
Co., Limited = = 

5 Burton Union Bank, Limited ; 

6 Carlisle & Cumberland Banking 
Company, Limited . 

7 Carlisle City & District Bk., Ltd. 

8 County of Gloucester Banking 
Co., Limited 3 

9 Cumberiand Union Banking 

i) 

10 Der &Der hire Bkg. Co. La. 

11 Halifax and Huddersfield Union 
Banking Co., Limited . : 

12 Halifax Commercial Banking 
Co., Limited 

13 seg Joint Stock Banking 

» Limited 

14 Huddersfield Banking Co., Ltd. 

15 Knaresborough & Claro Banking 
Company, Limited . 

16 Lancaster Banking Company . 

17 Leicestershire Banking Co., Ltd 

18 Lincoln & Lindsey — .Co., , Ltd 

19 Moore & Robinson’s Notts. 
Banking Siena Limited. 

20 North & South Wales Bank,Ltd. 

21 Nottingham and Notts, Banking 
Company, Limited 

22 — — Banking 


, Limi 

23 Shefteld and Hallamahire Bank- 

Company . 
24 Sheffield and Rotherham Joint 
Stock ing Co., Limited. 
25 Sheffield Benkit, Co., Limited 
26 — Spalding and Boston 
lien Coneume, Limited . 
27 Stuckey’ s Banking Co., Ltd. . 
28 Swaledale and Wensleydale 
Banking Company, Limited. 
29 Wakefield and Barnsley Union 

Bank, Limited . 
30 West Riding Union Bkg. Co. Ld. 
31 Whitehaven ag Stock Bank- 
ing Company, Limited. ° 
32 Wilts & ate 4 Bkg. Co., Ltd. 
33 York City&County Big. Co. »Ld. 
34 Yorkshire Banking Co., Ltd. . 
35 York Union Banking Co., Ltd. 


TOTALS 


& 
32,681 

9,563 
49,292 


20,084 
60,701 


25,610 
19,972 


144,352 


35395 
20,093 


445137 
13,733 


18,534 
379354 
28,059 
64,311 
86,060 


51,620 


35,813 
63,951 


29,477 
59,300 
235524 


52,496 
351843 


55721 
356,976 


54372 


14,604 
34,029 


31,916 
76,162 
94,695 
122,532 
71,240 


4 
11,965 

5,066 
18,077 


12,874 
16,365 


25,670 
19,971 


31,400 
3738 
13,207 

8,359 


14,562 
22,885 
22,880 
58,301 
325293 
495293 


12,071 
51,376 


241495 


22,570 
7,869 


14,683 
14,308 


37,056 
126,524 


42,939 


8,441 
12,828 


235387 
55,566 
90,738 
105,931 


69,504 


4 
12,003 

5,027 
19,637 


12,404 
15,948 


23,953 
20,110 


30,796 


34,083 
6,547 


13,635 
8,530 


13,6CO 
22,440 


235363 
60,623 
31,842 
49,009 


14,278 
51,514 


245496 


23,111 
8,040 


14,147 
13,428 


37,036 
125) 


439834 


8,137 
12,514 


22,800 
552538 
92,610 
107,544 
69,540 


& 
11,603 

4:925 
26,030 


12,372 
16,449 


22,855 
19,302 


30,946 


32,427 
71324 


13,423 
8,006 


13,636 
22,884 


24,120 
56,302 
31,388 
48,227 


13,084 
49,787 


24,274 
23,895 
7,846 


135336 
13,360 


375179 
123,773 


44,908 


79554 
11,987 


22,391 
54,598 
97,028 
111,865 
71,230 








202 |I, 126,038 











1,107,385 
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State of the Fired Fssues in Great Britain and Freland. 


Amounts authorized by the Acts of ous and saad — 
England— —_ Bank of England : % 14,000,000 
~ 207 Private Banks . : ; ° ° . . ° + 591539417 
72 Joint Stock Banks . . ; : ° . ° . - 3,478,230 
Scotland— 19 Joint Stock Banks . . : . . ° ° . + 3,087,209 
Ireland— 6 Joint Stock Banks . . ° ° ° ° ° ° - 6,354,494 


$32,073,350 
Add, Increase, since, in authorized amount of Bank of England :— 

1855—Dec. 7th . : a . £475,000 

1861—July roth . ° . . ° 175,000 

1866—Feb. 21st . ° . ° P 350,000 

1881—April Ist . R - ° + 750,000 

1887—Sept. 15th . ° ‘ + 450,000 

1889—Feb. 8th. ° ° 4 250,000 

1894—Jan. 29th . . ‘. ° . 350,000 

—_—— 2,800,000 


Deduct, Lapsed Issues— $34,873,350 
England—143 PrivateBanks . . . . - £2,902,997 
9 37 Joint Stock Banks . i ‘. i + 1,504,028 


: 44,407,025 
Scotland— 2 Joint Stock Banks, namely— 
Western Bank of Scotland (combining 
issue of the Ayrshire Bank) . 2 £337:938 
City of Glasgow Bank . s ° 72,921 
__— 410,859 
a 4,817,884 


£30,055,466 


oO 


Summary of Present Fired Fssues. 


England— Bank of England . ‘ : 416,800,000 
ee 56 Private Banks . . ° ° ° + 2,220,048 

35 Joint Stock Banks . ° ° . . ° . ° - 1,974,202 

Scotland— 10 Joint Stock Banks . ° ° - 2,676,350 
Ireland— 6 Joint Stock Banks . + 6,354,494 


£ 30,025,094 


Note.—The number of Private Banks authorized to issue their own notes in 
England, by the Act of 1844, was, at that date . ‘ ° 
Diminished in number by ne ° 

Lapsed Issues. ‘ . ° ‘ 


The number of Joint Stock Banks a to issue rele own notes by the same 
Act, wasatthatdate . ° ° ° 
Lapsed Issues . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 


The number of Banks authorized to issue their own notes in vane Ras the Act 
of 1845, was . ° ° ° ° 

Diminished i in number ‘by amalgamation ° ° ° . ° 

Lapsed Issues, as stated above. ° ‘ ; , : ° 








CIRCULATION RETURNS. 


Summary of Weekly Returns of Banks of Fssue 


For Four WEEKS ENDING NOVEMBER 30TH, 1895. 





Fixed Issues.| Nov. 9. Nov. 16. Nov. 23. Nov. 30. 





£ £ £ £ £ 
56 Private Banks -| 2,220,048 | 716,680 705,034| 701,869] 705,238 
35 Joint-Stock Banks . «| 1,974,202 | 1,126,038 | 1,127,205 | 1,130,314 | 1,107,385 





g! Totals -| 4,194,250| 1,842,718 | 1,832,239 | 1,832,183 | 1,812,623 


























Average Weekly soiree of these banks for the month — as above :— 


Private Banks : ° ‘ . : : ‘ £707,205 
Joint-Stock Banks . . ° ° , : : : : : - «1,122,735 


Together . ; ° - 1,529,940 
On comparing these seumenen with the ‘Rew es the previous wail they 
show :— 
Decrease in the notes of Private Banks . : . . : : , 415,357 
Increase in the notes of Joint-Stock Banks . . . - ‘ : 16,761 


Total Jucrease on the month ‘ ‘ . 41,404 
And, as compared with the onmeneuiieg period of last n~ — 

Decrease in the notes of Private Banks . . : . 422,893 

Decrease in the notes of Joint-Stock Banks . . * . ‘ ‘ 6,994 


Total Decrease as compared with the corresponding period of last year . 429,887 
The following is the comparative state of the circulation as regards the Fixed 
Issues — 
The Private Banks are Je/ow their fixed issues . ‘i 3 : e - £1,512,843 
The Joint-Stock Banks are Je/ow their fixed issues . ° ° - ; 351,467 


Total Je/ow their fixed issues . ‘ ° . ° ‘ F F - $2,364,310 





Summary of Frisb and Scotch Returns 
To NOVEMBER 30TH, 1895. 


The Returns of Circulation of the Irish and Scotch Banks for the four weeks ending as 
above, when added together, give the following as the Average Weekly Circulation of these 
banks during the past month, viz. :— 

Average Circulation of the Irish Banks . . , ‘ ‘ - + £6,928,965 
Average Circulation of the Scotch Banks . ‘ ‘ " ° + 7,764,561 


Together ‘ ° ‘ - £14,693,526 
On comparing these cmenete with the —_— tes the previous meet, ny 
ow— 
Jncrease in the Circulation of Irish Banks. . : > - £599,494 
Increase in the Circulation of Scotch Banks . ‘ ‘ ‘ 710,364 


Total Jucrease on the month . : . : - £1,309,858 


And as compared with the corresponding month a last year— 
Zncrease in the Circulation of Irish Banks . ‘ ‘ - £80, 387 


/ncrease in the Circulation of Scotch Banks . 474,812 


Total /ncrease as compared with the corresponding period of last year . £555,199 





CIRCULATION RETURNS. 


The Fixed Issues of the Irish and Scotch Banks at the present time are :— 


Ireland, 6 Joint-Stock Banks . . “ . ‘ ; 46,354,494 
Scotland, 10 Joint-Stock Banks . ° ‘ ° ° ° ° ° 2,676,350 


Together 16 ‘ = 2 ; ; . ‘ 8 r q 49,030,844 


The Actual Circulation compared with the above gives the following results :— 
Irish Banks are adove their fixed issues : : A ; : £574,471 
Scotch Banks are adove their fixed issues . ‘ . ; “ 5,088,211 


Total above fixed issues . . ; ° , . : ° . 45,662,682 


Average amounts of Gold and Silver coin held by these Banks during the past month :— 
Gold and Silver held by the Irish Banks. 8 2 “ ; 431497,008 
Gold and Silver held by the Scotch Banks . ‘ ‘ : ‘ ‘ 6,329,024 


Together . ; ; “ ‘ ‘ F ‘ ‘ ; ‘ - _ £9,826,032 


Being an zwcrease of £207,706 on the part of the Irish Banks, and an éucrease of £807,587 
on the part of the Scotch Banks, as compared with the Returns of the previous month. 





Circulation of the United kingdom 


To NOVEMBER 30TH, 1895. 


Average Weekly Circulation for the month ending as above, as compared with 
previous month :— 





November. December. | Increase, Decrease. 





Bank of England (month ending 

December 4th) . ° . 
Private Banks. - . ° 722,562 ioe 
Joint-Stock Banks . . ° 1,105,974 1,122,735 16,761 


£ & & 
26,263,119 a 590,563 


155357 





Totalin England . = - | 28,091,655 | 27,502,496 16,761 605,920 
Scotland ‘ A - , 7;054,197 7,764,561 710,364 ee 
Ireland . . . . . 6,329,471 6,928,965 599,494 


United Kingdom - | 4154755323 42,196,022 | 720,699 | Net increase 























As compared with the corresponding period of last year, the Returns show an increase in 
the Bank of England circulation of £465,535, a decrease in Private Banks of £22,893, 
and a decrease in Joint-Stock Banks of £6,994; in Scotland an increase of £474,812, 
and in Ireland an zucrease of £80,387, thus showing that the month ending November 3oth, 
as compared with the corresponding period last year, presents an increase of £435,648 
in England, and an increase of £990,847 in the United Kingdom. 


The Returns of the Bank of England for the month ending December 4th give an 
average amount of Bullion, in both departments, of 442,357,977. _ On a comparison of 
this with the Return for the previous month, there appears to be an increase of £1,035,713, 
and as compared with the corresponding period of last year, an increase of £7,425,903. 


The average amount of Coin held by the Banks of Issue in Scotland and Ireland during 
the month ending November 30th was £9,826,032, being an increase of £1,015,293 as com- 
pared with the Return of the previous month, and an increase of £688,992 as compared 
with the corresponding period of last year. 
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§Ztisb and Scotch Circulation Returns, 





. AVERAGE CIRCULATION AND COIN HELD BY THE IRISH AND SCOTCH BANKS DURING 


THE Four WEEKS ENDED SATURDAY, THE 30TH NOVEMBER, 1895. 


IRISH BANKS. 






























































Average Circulation during ‘ond Weeks pr... 
ietietin ending as abo’ and Silver 
NAME OF BANK. Circulation. 45 and fR..t Four 
upwards, Under £5. Totals, | Weeks =e 
& & & & 4 
1 Bank of Ireland . 3»738,428 || 1,705,950 | 964,525 | 2,670,475 | 648,823 
2 Provincial Bank of Ireland 927,667 371,605 | 430,181 801,786 | 353,299 
3 Belfast Bank . =~ 281,611 321,836 288,251 610,087 470,583 
4 Northern Bank 243,440 291,406 300,520 591,926 461,219 
5 Ulster Bank . 311,079 || 495,999 | 401,975 | 897,974 | 708,535 
6 The National Bank 852,269 845,328 | 511,389 | 1,356,717 | 854,549 
Torats (Irish Banks) . || 6,354,494 || 4,032,124 | 2,896,841 | 6,928,965 | 3,497,008 
SCOTCH BANKS. 
1 Bank of Scotland . 343.418 || 379,719 | 777,650 | 1, 1571369 1,038,432 
2 Royal Bank of Scotland . 216,451 335,199 | 665,769 | 1,000,968 | 950,441 
3 British Linen Company . 438,024 278,091 644,130 | 922,221 630,989 
4 Comcel. Bank of Scotland 374,880 292,110 | 706,876 | 998,986 | 768,312 
5 National Bk. of Scotland || 297,024 280,255 | 618,865 | 899,120 | 756,871 
6 Union Bank of Scotland. |} 454,346 || 329,867 | 709,437 | 1,039,304 | 777,853 
7 Aberdeen Town&Cy. Bk. 70,133 154,757 181,868 3361625 307,902 
8 N.ofScotland BankingCo. || 154,319 || 225,690 | 259,049 45739 | 372,944 
9 Clydesdale Banking Co. . 274,321 265,870 | 518,099 783,969 | 625,474 
10 Caledonian Banking Cv. 535434 52,172 89,088 141,260 99,806 
Torats (Scotch Banks) . || 2,676,350 || 2,593,730 | 5,170,831 | 7,764,561 | 6,329,024 





Bills on Fndia. 



































Councit Bits. TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS. 
1895. 

Average. Minimum. Average. Minimum. 

rs d.  & a. & & 
November 27th . I 1°95 1 _ pra 
December 4th ‘5 ‘ I 18125 1 ry _ _— 

1 1875 
December 11th ‘ to 1 if — — 

1 1°886 

I 1°907 
December 18th to 
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BANKS. 

No. of Shares ‘ota- 
sof Shares | Dividend. NAME. Paid. | Quota 
100,000 1/2 Agra, Limited re ek! ae ue 6 3 

50,000 3/ Anglo-Argentine, Ld., Nos. x to 0,000 ws a a oa 5 axd 
150,000 9 fl. Anglo-Austrian (Pa; a aaa =i me me -- | r20 fl, 14 
29,979 7/ Anglo-Californian, Limited ‘ ne od a ae 10 II 
80 000 Anglo-E Limited, ete 4 
60,000 3/6 Angio-Forsign hadbes, Limited. a eee 7 7 
10,000 2/4 Anglo-Italian, Limited .. “a > “a a 6 7% 
40,000 7/6 Bank of Africa, Limited .. a ad a a a 6t 10 
40,000 20/ Bank of Australasia . = - “ 40 53 
30,000 10/ Bank of British Columbia, Nos. 1 to 30/000 ee art 
20,000 20/ Bank of British North America .. ; = oh we 50 56 
20,000 7/6 Bank of Egypt, Limited .. me uh - ; 12 15) 
80,000 |*13% peran.| Bank of Liv 1, Limited 412. 10s.] 35 
88,115 18/ Bank of New South Wales (on London Reg., 22, sts ‘Shares) |" 20 35 
100,000 2/74 Bank of New Zealand (om London Reg., 27,601 Shares) ..| 45. 55. _- 
50,000 3/ Do. New Shares (LZ. Reg.), 0s. 100,001 to 125,000 | £7. Ios. - 
2,000,000 4 % Do. 4% Guar. Stk. (prin. & in. oe. 7 N. - -_ ) 100 103 
50,000 4/3 Bank of Roumania .. s 6 7 
100,000 2/6 Bank of Tarapaca and London, Limited 5 2t 
77,052 oid. | Bankof ba Limited, Ord. (on London Reg., ‘Shares ; 
I to 77,052 3 = 
3,652 s/ Bank of Victoria, Limited, Preference (on "London Reg. 
652, Nos. 1 to 3,147, 3,236 to 3,740) 10 _ 
122,500 4/6 ‘The Birmingham District and Counties Banking Co., Limited 44 9 
50,000 8/ British Bank of South America, Limited 10 14 
93,250 16/ Capital and Counties Bank, Limited, Nos. 1 to > 93,250 se 10 37 
40,000 14/ Gana of ‘wane Australia and China me 20 264 
100,000 8/ City, Limited . in eee = “a a 10 18 
20,000 30/ Colo ‘ca sai iy sas ts 30 324 
200,000 3/23 Consolidated, Limited a aa om ote “ a 4 7 
13,505 10/ Delhi and London, Limited a om oe ee ¢ 25 — 
40,000 s/ German Bank of London Limited ‘ies 10 ut 
80,000 2s/ Hong-Kong & Shanghai Bk. Corp. (Lon. Regs sated Shs. » “4 4 
99,800 3/ Imperial Bank of Persia, Nos. 201—100,000 3} 
500,000 10/ Imperial O: ttoman . von Be ms 10 12; 
20,000 7/6 International Bank of London, Limited. nes aS we 15 8 
12,6207 10/ Ionian .. ‘ re ne et 25 13 
30,000 124 G% Live: 1 Union Bank, Limited | ae ou ins ..| £20 562 
222,500 10/ Lloyds, Limited i ae ae < is 8 24% 
75,000 10/ London and Brazilian, Limited - ee ue aha -_ 10 20 
100,000 40/ London and County, Limited “a ee ee 20 94 
78,656 18/9 London and Midland, Limited, Nos. 1 to 78,656 ae ms 12t 40 
100,000 8/6 London and Provincial, Limited, Nos. 1 to 100,000... oe 5 20 
60,000 30/ London and River Plate, Limited, Nos. 1 to 60,000 .. a 15 374xd & b 
70,000 3/6 London and San Francisco, Limited Es 7 54 
30,000 20/ London and South Western, Limited, Nos. 1 to 30,000 es 20 52 
140,000 20/ London and Westminster, Limited 20 51 
80,000 3/ London Bank of Mexico and S. America, Ld., Nos. 1 t0 80,000 5 4a 
120,000 13/6 London Joint Stock, Limited a oe ae ° 15 32 
25,000 9/7 London, Paris and American Bank, Limited :- e es 16 244 
50,000 | 15% per an.| Manchester and County Bank, Limited.. £16 564 
100,000 20/ Manchester and Liverpool District Banking Co., Limited . £10 sot 
75,000 1/23 Merchant, Limited 4 2 
94,000 6/3 Metropolitan Bank of England & Wales, ld, Nos. xto 90,000 5 13 
150,000 8/ National, Limited .. ° “ 10 18 
200,000 9/7 National Bank of Mexico ;. ' $40 10} 
100,000 1/3 National Bank of New Zealand, Limited, Nos. 1 to "100,000 2} I 
50,000 6/ — ee of the South African Republic Bearer Shares, 
OS. I-50, ne ee 10 12 
40,000 16/9% — Provincial Bank of England, Limited 2S ae 10} 433xd 
215,000 1h, do. do. do. = ae 12 503xd 
60,000 12 Nout ‘and South Wales Bank, Limited . ny wa Fo 32 
40,000 9 North Eastern, Limited .. 6 14 
50,000 19/ Parr’s Banking Co. and the Alliance Bk., Ed, Nos. 1 to $0,000 20 79 
40,000 12/6 Provincial of Ireland, Limited, old Sh: ares. 412. 108.| 274 
40,000 40/ Standard of South Africa, Limited, Nos, 1 to 40, 000 . 25 61 
60,000 12/6 Union of Australia, Limited (on Lon. Re » 47,711 Shares). 25 34 
£750,000 4% Do. 4% Inscribed Stock eposits, 1905 .. | Too 105 
110,000 14/ Union of London, Limit ed.. see mee i 154 314 
24,975 4/ Union Bank of Spain and England, Limited we ‘ne aie 10 2 




















*Including bonus. 





| 
: 
. 





Bankers’ Magazine Sbare ist. 



































INSURANCE. 
Prices 
from January 2 to 
eS) = NAME. Paid. | Quotation. | December 13. 
Highest. | Lowest. 
20 4/ Alliance Assurance | £2 4/ 10} 11 10 
100 10/ Alliance Marine and General “Assurance, | Limited 25 4gxd 504 454 
50 5/ Atlas, Nos. 1 to 24,000 . 6 264 268 24 
20 8/ British and Foreign Marine, Lim., Nos. 1 to 67,000 4 24 25 23% 
10 734. | British Law Fire, Limited, Nos. 1'to 100,c00 Bee I be 3 13 13 
25 7/6 | Clerical, Medical and General Life, Nos. 1 to 20,000 | £2 10/ 164 174 164 
50 7/6 Commercial Union, Limited, Nos. 1 to 50,000 5 37 38 34% 
Stock 4% % * Westof Engiand” Term. —_ Sti 100 114% 115 110 
100 47* one Fire, Nos. 1 to 4,000 80 1524 155% 149 
50 2/6 5 4ixd 516 3t 
10 3/ Ea Resa ‘Liability Assurance Corporation, Lim.., ks 
OS. I to 75,000 pea 2 3 3% 2 
100 21/ Equity and Law Life 6 22t 23 a1 
100 7/6 | General Life, Nos. 1 to 10,000 5 12 12} 12} 
be) 2/6 | Guardian Fire and Life, Limited, Nos. 1 to 200, 000 5 roxd 10} 98 
20 10/ not, Limited, Nos. 1 to 60,000 .. 5 294 30 27% 
20 5/6 a Life, Nos. 1 to 37:500 : ae m 4 7% 7% 7 
15 3/ emnity Mutual Marine, Lim., Nos. 1 to 67,000 3 8? 93 84 
20 1/ Lancashire, Nos. 1 to 136,49}.-- 2 5 s? 5 
100 17/6 | Law Fire, ‘Nos. 1 to 50,000 2k 15 15t 15 
10 4¢d. | Law Guarantee & Trust Soc., Ld., Nos. x to 100,000 I 1 2 Ry 
20 g Law Life, Nos. 1 to 50,000 ®2 24 25 24 
10 2/9 a Union & Crown Fire and Life, Nos. rto1 50,000 12/ 6 78 68 

Stock 4% do. 4% Debenture Siack 100 1134 113 110 

50 14/ m. and General Life, Nos. : to 20,000 .. 8 14 15:8 13 
g@. | Lion Fire, Limited “i 13 % 

Stock | 12/ Liverpool and London and Globe Cons. Stock :. 2 50% 5 47 
_ 10/ Do, do. (Globe ax ae -- - 33 33 29 
25 15/ London, Nos 1 to 35,862 P 12 58 59 52t 
25 3/ London and Lancashire Fire, = 1 to 77,363 2 17 18 15t 
10 2/ London and Lancashire Life, Nos. 1 to 10,00c 2 4a 4t 4t 
20 2/ “ and Provincial Marine, Limited, Nos. 1 to ; 

2 3 3 2 
5 2/ lotion Guarantee and Accident, Limited, Ordny. 2 74 7 3 7 
25 30/ Marine, Limited . 44 384 39% 35 
10 2/ Maritime, Limited, Nos. 1 to 5 5,000 . 2 5 5 43 
10 1/6 Merchants’ Marine, Limited, Nos. 1 to 50,0 000 2 2} 31s 24 
9 1/ National Marine, Limited, Nos. 1 to 50,000 I { te 4 
25 10/ North British and Mercantile, Nos. 1 to 110,000 63 38 40 37 
100 20/ Northern, Nos. 1 to — ca - Bae Se 10 qoxd 728 664 
100 40/ Norwich Union Fire Insurance Soc., Nos.1 to 11,000 12 1r0}xd | 113 100 
5 s/ Ocean Acdt.& Guar. one Ld., Nos.60,001 to 71,814 5 134 133 108 
5 1/ Do. Os. 701 to 41, 630 I 24 ait 2 
25 2/6 | Ocean Marine, Limi 2, Nos. 1 to 40,000 .. 23 8? 9 8 
10 1/ Palatine Insurance, Limited, Nos. 1 to 136, 000 2 3? 44 38 
10 2/ Pelican, Nos. 1 to 100,000 a . I 2$ Tb we 
50 9o/ Phoenix ES aa 50 _ 286 265 
100 25/ esttdane Life, Nos. 1 to 2,500. ae ad 10 33 332 324 
10 3/ Raliwey Pesmngee, wes. 1 to > nanan 2 7t 73 7 
5 3/ Rock Life .. Io/ 63 675 64 

Stock | 20% | Royal Exchange .. 100 3404 345 320 
20 23/ Royal Insurance, Nos. r- “99,515 & 100,001- 125,719 3 51 523 50 
10 4/6 | Sun, Nos. 1 to 240,000 .. es ws ne 1o/ 103 I oh 
10 3/9 Sun Life, Nos, 1 to 48,000 pan oe et 7% 144 — 12} 
20 4/ Thames and Mersey Marine, Ltd., Nos. 1 to 100,000 2 11} 12} 113 
10 9/ Union Assurance, Nos. 1 to 45:0 000 * 4 23 234 21 
20 3/6 | Union Marine, Limited . : a 2k 9t 9 88 

100 | 40/ Universal Life .. an oe “ 12 39 39% 35% 








* Law Life.—To which has been added £18 out of profits but the liability still remains. 
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RULES AND PRACTICES 


(I.) Bank of England. (II.) London Bankers’ Clearing House. 
(IlI.) The Stock Exchange. 
WITH USEFUL MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 
By J. GEORGE KIDDY. 


SECOND EDITION. 





The aim of this work is to assist Country Bank Managers in matters of daily practice that come under the above headings, 
and to give practical information on various topics that are the subject of constant correspondence between Provincial Banks 
and their London Agents or Head Offices. 

The following is a summary of the contents and items dealt with :—Bank of England Circulars and Forms (divided into 
nine sections), with useful notes and t: istring Powers of Attorney—Proving Deaths, etc.—Lunacy— 
Unclaimed Stocks and Dividends, etc.—Rules, Knots and Jots relating to Clearing House matters—Orders ve Investments— 
Official List Note Limits—Scale of Brokerage—Chancery Dividends— Life Annuities— Pensions, etc. 
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EAGLE INSURANCE CO. | 






ESTAB. 1807. 


head Office: : City Office: 
79 PALL MALL, 41 Threadneedle Street, 
London, S.W. E.C. 


Birmingham, 104 Colmore Row; Bristol, 11 Clare Street; Manchester, 64 Cross Street. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS - - * = £2,500,000 
ANNUAL INCOME - - - = = - £270,000 
CLAIMS PAID during past 47 Years - = -* $12,000,000 








INSURANCES ON LIVES, of all kinds, effected on the most Modern and 
Liberal Conditions. 


IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES granted on favourable terms. 
ESTATE DUTY POLICIES effected. 





ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 











FIDELITY GUARANTEES. | 


Enployers’ Z Liability Assurance Corporation, 


LIMITED, 


84 & 85, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. Subscribed, £750,000. Paid up, £150,000. 


Guarantee Bonds granted at low rates to Public Officials. 














Tue Bonps oF THE CORPORATION ARE ACCEPTED BY— 
The Lords of the Treasury ; The High Court of Justice, England ; 
The High Court of Justice, Ireland; The Board of Trade; 

The Commissioners of Inland Revenue; &o. &o. 





COLLECTIVE POLICIES, by which a whole staff of any number over five are 
guaranteed, are issued by the Corporation. 





GENERAL, RAILWAY and MARINE ACCIDENTS Assured against. 





Forms of proposal and full particulars will be forwarded on application, addressed as above. 
S. STANLEY BROWN, General Manager. 





TYPE WRITING. 


The ADVANTAGES Legibility,  —gyg 
of TYPE WRITING Neatness, ana 
oe Rapidity of Production. 


IT IS AS EASILY READ AS A PRINTED PROOF. 











LIST OF CHARGES: Per Folio of 
Law Copying, Briefs, Drafts, Affidavits, Reports, Correspondence, etc. aa “6 Wa. 
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Duplicate Copies ne ion ae vie wae =e a me ld. 
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§$nsurance and Actuarial Record. 


THE RECENT DEVELOPMENTS OF ACCIDENT ASSURANCE. 







<4 CCIDENT ASSURANCE is of comparatively recent date. 
Kae, he Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
»% which was the pioneer in the field, can only 
AX boast the age of forty-six years ; and the Norwich 
and London Accident, which is the next in 
seniority of the existing companies, is but thirty-nine. The 
idea did not at first spread very rapidly, but on analysis of 
the list of thirty-five companies in Bourne’s Manual, described 
as transacting accident and guarantee business, shows strik- 
ingly how popular this class of business has become of late 
years. Of course these thirty-five do not represent all that 
have been in the field since the Railway Passengers’ Company 
was incorporated in 1849. Some of the earlier ones have 
been absorbed by younger institutions, and some have gone 
to their long home. But with full allowance for such circum- 
stances, the course of progression in the number of companies, 
as shown below, is striking and significant :— 

No. of existing 





O01 
wy 


Companies. 
Established prior to 1850 . ‘ : I 
» in the 10 years to 1860 . . I 
” ” ” ” 1870 . ° 4+ 
” ” ” ” 1880 . . 7 
” ” ” ” 1890 . ° 18 
se a 5 years to 1895 . : 4 


The notable features here are, first, the long period in which 
a very few companies were allowed a practical monopoly of 
the field. Secondly, the comparatively sudden rush to it in 
the twenty years from 1870 to 1890; and thirdly, the decline 
since 1890 in the number of fresh competitors. Each of 
these is indicative of a distinct phase in the development of 
the business. During the earlier decades, there was being 
gradually and laboriously accumulated the actuarial experi- 
ence which would enable rates to be fixed so as to cover, with 
a fair margin, the limited risks originally undertaken in 
training men for the work, and so on—it was the experimental 
stage. Then we have the twenty years in which twenty-five 
companies freshly engaged in the work. Accident assurance 
VOL. LXI. 9 
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became popular, and not only were new companies estab- 
lished, but those which had other departments as their primary 
object added this as ancillary. The competition thus became 
so keen, and the original field was so fully covered, that fresh 
attractions had to be devised and offered ; and accident assur- 
ance, as we know it now, is a very different thing from its 
germ as assurance against personal damage caused by “an 
accident to a train in motion.” 

It is not, however, to be imagined that finality has yet 
been reached, or even that accident assurance has yet 
approached within measurable distance of the scientific level 
of life or fire business. Indeed, we question if, during the 
forty-six years since the idea was first evolved, there has been 
a period of such rapid evolution as that from 1890 to the 
present date ; or, in fact, as the year just concluded. It is 
with this recent period that the present article is concerned, 
and we append for subsequent reference a table in which the 
capital and accumulated funds of fifteen representative com- 
panies are compared at an interval of four years from the last 
published report. 

A study of this table brings out a number of interesting 
points. We should premise that the aggregate results must 
not be taken too literally as an index of the growth of the 
capital employed in accident assurance business ; because, as 
will be seen from the first column, which gives the ages of the 
respective companies, our selection does not include many of 
the companies which have recently appeared as claimants for 
a share of that business. Moreover, the figures are not in all 
cases purely relative to accident business. They are often 
inextricably mixed up with guarantee, sickness, and other 
departments. Still, it is not without significance that the 
increase of paid-up capital is sosmall. The reason is obvious. 
With so many fresh rivals there is not much inducement to 
increase capital. All the available energy is directed to 
maintaining the remunerative use of that already subscribed. 
On the other hand, there is a notable and healthy increase in 
accumulated funds, which cannot fail to augment the con- 
fidence felt in these well-established companies. 

On making for the same period a similar comparison of 
the net results of working, the first thing that strikes one is the 
remarkable contrasts shown. Here again the statistical value 
of the figures is vitiated by special circumstances, such as, for 
instance, the amalgamation of small companies, and the 
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absorption by the more powerful of those which have not 
succeeded in establishing a lucrative business on independent 














TABLE I. 
Capital. 
Name. Age. —— 
Subscribed. Uncalled. 
soo sors] Ni | ard 

‘ I il. 2 
Accident Insurance Company 29 \ 1894— Sten Nil. ; ass 
Builders’ Accident Insurance, Limited .| 14 { Sepa =o 4 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Cor-| | { 189I— 500,000} 400,000 | 15/,091 

poration . a a 5 |\1895— 750,c00] 600,000 | 179,401 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Accident 18 { 189I— 100,000} 70,000] 20,482 

Insurance Company, Limited 1895— 100,000 70,000 | 32,502 
Law Accident and Contingency Insurance { 1893— 250,C00| 225,000 1,351 

Society, Limited : : 3 1894— 250,000} 225,000 12,030 
London Guarantee and Accident Com- | ,¢ 1890— 116,120} 69,672 | 97,936 

pany, Limited - : + |) 1894— 250,000] 175,000 | 160,067 
Norwich and London Accident Insurance { 1890— 200,000} 100,000} 83,972 

Association . . .  « «| 39 |\1894— 200,000] 1¢0,000 | 103,748 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee wep { 1890— 186,680} 146,680 36,276 

tion, Limited ; 24 | 1894— 400,000] 300,000 | 135,147 

; uo — 5936 | *284,8 

Palatine Insurance Company, Limited . 9 { Hg = elas manger 
Provident Clerks’ and General Accident , { 1890— 50,000} 30,000 21,444 

Insurance Company, Limited . 9 |\1894— §0,000| 30,000] 27,999 
Railway Passengers’ semaeneed Com- 6 { 1890—1,000,000| 800,000 | 120,558 

pany : : 4 1894—1,000,000| 800,000 | 119,493 
Scottish Accident Insurance Gaps, 18 The 125,000] 100,000 | 33,111 

Limited ‘ 1894—- 125,200] 100,000 32,973 
Scottish | Life Assurance | , { 1890—T 80,000 56,000 1,396 

Company . 9 1894—T 95,000 66,500 3,712 
Scottish Temperance Life Assurance | |, { 1890—t 100,000} 75,000 5,249 

Company, Limited 1894—T 100,000} 75,000 10,291 
Sickness and Accident Assurance Asso- oe if 1890— 76,500 68,000 3,296 

ciation, Limited A 1 1894— 76,500 68,000 22,530 

















* Liable for Fire claims. 


t Paid up capital. Liable 


AGGREGATE OF ABOVE. 


1890-1. 
Subscribed Capital 44,182,878 
Called-up Capital 954,590 
Accumulated Funds 894,935 





1894-5. 
£4,797,652 
1,100,216 
1,182,511 





for Life claims. 


Increase. 


£614,774 


145,626 
287,576 


9* 
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lines. This is a feature which is particularly prominent in 
accident business. A few energetic officials with an attractive 
programme can soon build up a substantial business. Assurers 
are not so critical about the financial position of an accident 
company as they are when the question is one of taking out a 
life policy. In the former case, the proposition is, “Can I 
trust to this company for a year ?”—in the latter it is, “Can 
I trust the company for the unknown term of my life?” As 
a natural consequence, when on given lines a certain company 
of established position achieves a success, a small one is 
promptly established on similar lines, particularly if the services 
can be secured of an official who has been instrumental in the 
success of the original venture. ‘Big fleas have little fleas 
upon their backs to bite’em; and small fleas have smaller 
fleas, and so ad infinitum.” But the small ones can some- 
times be made members of the domestic circle by adoption 
—at. a price. 

Table II. gives the comparative figures for the same 
companies as in the previous table; but now comparing the 
premium income, claims and working expenses with their 
respective percentages. 

In glancing over this table, one is struck by the marked 
irregularity of the growth in premium income during the 
four years. Of the fifteen companies, a group of five, with 
the veteran Railway Passengers’ Company at its head, have 
no more than held their ground; while another group of 
three, led by the Scottish Accident Company, which is the 
veteran across the border, show an actual retrogression to a 
not inconsiderable extent. Of the remaining seven, the 
advances recorded by only three are of great importance—the 
Ocean, the Norwich and London, and the Law Guarantee and 
Accident. Taken in the aggregate, the premium income of 
the whole fifteen offices has risen about £186,000 in the four 
years (from £923,215 to £1,108,757). As no inconsiderable 
part of this gain in the premium incomes of the companies 
dealt with is due, as we have already indicated, to the 
absorption of minor institutions, it seems clear that the 
business of accident insurance has not been making very much 
headway of late. But it is not improbable that this stationary 
condition may be directly traceable to that great accident, the 
Baring crisis, and the subsequent four years of depression, 
when people were inclined to curtail such luxuries as accident 
policies. The universal desire shown by the offices within 
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recent years to increase the attractions of accident policies can, 


therefore, be well understood. 


It must be equally apparent, 


however, that concessions to the public must not be entered on 


TABLE II. 





Premium Income. 


Percentage 
of 


Claims 
to 
Premium 
Income. 


Com- 
mission 
and 


Expenses. 


Percentage 
of Com- 
mission 
an 
Expenses 
to 


Premium 
Income. 








Accident 
pany 


Insurance Com- 


Builders’ Accident Insurance 
Limited . 


Employers’ Liability Assur- 
ance Corporation : 


Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, Limited . . 


Law Accident and Con- 
tingency Insurance ial 
Limited 


London Guarantee and Acci- 
dent Company, Limited . 


Norwich and London Acci- 
dent Insurance Association 


Ocean Accident and Guar- 
antee Corporation, Ltd. . 


Palatine Insurance eee 
Limited 


Provident Clerks’ and 
General Accident Ipsur- 
ance Company, Limited . 


Railway Passengers’ Assur- 
ance Company. 


Scottish Accident Insurance 
Company, Limited . 


Scottish Metropolitan Life 
Assurance Company. 


Scottish Temperance Life 
Assurance Company, Ltd. 


Sickness and Accident Assur- 
ance Association, Limited 





4 
Dec., 1890 —49,120 
Dec., 1894 — 48,729 


| May, 1891 — 6,897 
May, 1895— 6,741 


Mar., 189 1—287,562 
Mar., 1895—-266,430 


Jan., 1891—35,072 
Jan., 1895—31,463 


- + 


Dee., 1893— 5,793 
Dec., 1894—29,444 


) Dec., 1890— 48,466 
§ Dec., 1894—133,504 


Aug., 1890—69,408 
Aug., 1894—83,543 


Dec., 1890— 54,302 
Dec., 1894—123,927 


Dec., 1894—37,602 


Dec., 1890—13,161 
Dec., 1894—13,362 


| Dec., 1893—37,972 


| Dec., 1890—239,973 
f Dec., 1894—239,207 


Dec., 1890—51,855 
Dec., 1894—46,168 


st 1890— 3,389 
Dec., 1894—19,080 


\ Dec., 1890 — 3,144 
§ Dec., 1894 — 3,841 


t Dec., 1890—17,101 
Dec., 1894—25,716 











4 
18,557 
18,543 

2,142 
1,751 


109,761 
33,656 


11,587 
11,912 


4,345 
11,927 
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rashly, for the margin that can be trenched upon is surprisingly 
narrow. In the four years the claims paid by the same fifteen 
companies have risen from £499,818 to £639,651, or an 
increase of £139,800, which has to be set against the improve- 
ment of £186,000 in premium income. Increased business 
does not, however, necessarily involve increased office expen- 
diture, for the same machinery may suffice to cope with 
additional work ; and in spite of the necessary growth in the 
remuneration to agents, the fifteen offices have expended some 
433,060 less in commissions and expenses last year than they 
did four years ago. This adds considerably to the sum which 
the offices can afford to play with in the way of additional 
baits to the public ; and looking at the extraordinary divergence 
of expense ratios, which last year ranged from 46°89 per cent. 
in the case of the Palatine to 12°63 per cent. in the case of 
the Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, one cannot 
but think that a great deal more might be done in the direction 
of economy of management. Another point also must be 
kept in mind in estimating the ability of the accident com- 
panies to extend the terms of their policies—namely, that the 
accumulated funds are steadily piling up, as shown in our first 
table, and that increased funds mean an increased revenue 
from interest. Keeping in view, however, that there are 
shareholders to be considered, it is impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that the accident insurance companies assume at 
present about as much risk as they can well afford ; and that 
what is wanted now is, not so much additional protection 
to policy-holders, as a more attractive arrangement of the 
protection already given. 

It is unfortunate, we think, that just of late the changes in 
the terms offered to assurers have been so much of an ad 
captandum rather than of a solid character, and we can quite 
understand the hesitation of some of the older and more 
conservative offices to follow suit, even if the hesitation makes 
them appear laggards in the race for business. One new 
departure of questionable utility is the inclusion amongst 
accidents of certain diseases. Good definitions are not so 
plentiful in the terminology of accident assurance that the best 
of them can be spared. ‘External and violent means” was 
an apt phrase to define the nature of an accident, but it is 
hardly applicable to measles, or the other ailments which it is 
now becoming to include in an accident policy. Me sutor 
ultra crepidam is a good motto, and in this case there seems 
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to be room for an improvement in the cobbler’s last, which 
might be undertaken with advantage, before the tradesman 
goes in for tailoring business. For example, the public would 
grasp with avidity at a policy which adequately covered the 
circumstances now so vaguely described as “ Permanent Total 
Disablement” and ‘‘ Permanent Partial Disablement,” particu- 
larly the latter. So limited is the sense in which these terms 
are used that they are very apt to mislead ; though it is only 
fair to add that the definitions attached to them by the 
accident companies are always, so far as we are aware, fully and 
fairly set out in the documents inviting business. Whether 
individual agents canvassing for business always make it clear 
to the person canvassed is another matter, on which we shall 
not venture to express an opinion. There are other causes of 
permanent disablement due to accident besides the loss of 
limbs or eyes, and these do not appear to be fully covered as 
yet, so far as the payment of a capital sum is concerned. 
Would it not be better to strive after an ideal accident policy 
pure and simple, than to stray into the field of insurance 
against disease? The difficulties we do not underestimate, 
but surely they are not insuperable. 

At present the competition is taking the form of an en- 
deavour to extend the protection beyond anything that can 
legitimately be called an accident. This phase of the recent 
developments began, so far as we recollect, with the offer by 
an enterprising young company of a policy covering, in 
addition to “ accidents,” the “contingency” of an attack of 
typhus, typhoid, enteric fever, or smallpox. This was 
attractive, and the other companies felt it incumbent on 
them to “go one better.” One made a bid with measles, 
another with diphtheria, another with cholera, and so on. 
Whatever may he thought regarding the expediency of the 
innovations, either in individual cases or on general grounds, 
one thing remains clear, that they have come to stay. 
Accident assurance, in its restricted sense, has only just 
passed from the protoplasmal stage. It lends itself with 
particular readiness to picturesque effect, and a metaphorical 
limelight is an indispensable part of every accident company’s 
outfit. In canvassing a probable subject for a life policy, it is 
a gruesome thing to point out to him cases of sudden death. 
But a very different effect is produced by the remark that 
‘‘we have just paid a claim for 430 to a man who was hit 
in the eye by a tennis ball, and £50 to another who cut 
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himself when shaving.” It is to this picturesque element that 
accident assurance owes much of its popularity, and to the 
same cause we attribute, in great measure, the divergence 
of the accident companies into what may be described as the 
“fancy” departments of insurance business. Employers’ 
liability, guarantee, third-party risks, insurance of investments, 
sickness insurance, plate-glass insurance, boiler insurance, and 
such-like, are all attractive for the same reason. These, and 
others, form a class by themselves, and there can be no ques- 
tion that in the insurance world we are entering on an era in 
which that class will come into increasing prominence. The 
difficulty is to arrive at rates of premium which shall be 
commensurate with the risk involved, and this can be learned 
only by experience, and sometimes by sad experience. 

All the signs of the times point to accident assurance, pure 
and simple, being merged in a wider class, for which there 
has been discovered the vague—but none the less apt— 
description of ‘‘ contingency ” risks, by which we mean risks 
regarding which there are no scientific data available for 
fixing premiums. In the course of time, no doubt, experience 
will serve the same useful purpose as it has in life, fire and 
marine insurance. Meantime, we cannot but feel some regret 
from the academic point of view, that data regarding accident 
business fer se are being somewhat obscured by its association 
with other “contingency ” risks. 





> 
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SENSIBLE ApvicE.—The ast Anglian Daily Times reports that 
Mr. D. C. Haldeman, general manager for Great Britain of the Mutual Life 
of New York, has lately been addressing at Ipswich what is described as the 
first annual meeting of the Eastern counties representatives of the company. 
The lecturer referred to the growth and position of the Mutual of New York, 
and in the course of his remarks asked everyone who was connected with the 
Mutual of New York never to run down another life insurance company, 
and, furthermore, never to approach a man and tell him to surrender his policy 
in another company and take a policy in, say, the Mutual. It was a fact, he said, 
that no policy of long standing—and by long standing he meant a reasonable 
number of years—could be surrendered with advantage to the insured. They 
could never create business for their own company by first of all creating 
distrust in a client’s mind as to life insurance companies generally. They had 
their own goods to sell, and they could do so without disparaging any other 
policy. He did not say that a man who was already insured should never be 
asked to take a policy in the Mutual, nor would he say that there were not 
certain conditions in the Mutual which might best suit the requirements of 
some individuals who were already insured. But he was convinced that no 
good could be done for themselves by traducing other institutions, and that 
much harm would be done to the cause of life insurance generally. 





UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


F7~_lHE University Life Assurance Society, which attained 
the Psalmist’s span of life on 30th April last, is what is 
called a “ class office,” but, like other similar offices, it 
opens its doors at the present day to a somewhat wider 
field than that anticipated by its founders. The pros- 
pectus of the company states that the superior advantages derived 
from restricting the business to the lives of the educated classes have 
been confirmed by the experience of the society. It then proceeds 
to state that the society, which was originally empowered to grant 
assurances on the lives only of present or past members of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, obtained, in 1851, a supple- 
mentary charter, enabling it to “effect assurances and grant 
annuities on the lives and survivorships of all persons who, at the 
time of effecting such assurances, shall be, or shall have been, 
members of any University of our United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, or the members of any college, hall, or other institution 
Sor the purpose of education in our said United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland.” [The italics are ours.] Now, is not a Board 
School an “ institution for the purpose of education”? If so, are the 
directors justified in refusing admission to an applicant educated at 
a Board School on the ground of ineligibility? and wherein do the 
restrictions on the business of the society lie? It seems to us that 
the company has “as large a charter as the wind, to blow on whom 
it pleases.” Assuming, as stated in the opening sentence of the 
prospectus, that the business is restricted, it follows that the 
directors must be of opinion that a Board School is not an “ institu- 
tion for the purpose of education.” Possibly others might be found 
to give a qualified approval of this opinion. We should like, 
however, to hear the point argued between the society and the 
‘Education Department. 

As, however, the University does not, apparently, appeal to the 
general public, it is not surprising that it is not in the front rank of 
British offices as regards size, its funds amounting to little over one 
million sterling. The University evidently cultivates quality rather 
than quantity in its business, the result being that the advantages 
of the company are quite out of proportion to the scope of its 
operations. In 1885 and 1890 the reversionary bonus declared on 
whole life with-profit policies was £2. 10s. per £100 assured for each 
year a policy had been in force during the quinquennium, irrespective 
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of the age of the life assured; and in the report on the fourteenth 
valuation of the company, recently issued, we find that this figure has 
been increased to £3 for the quinquennium ending 30th April, 1895, 
while endowment assurances received on each occasion four-fifths of 
these amounts. To provide a reversionary bonus of £3 per cent. per 
annum is a very satisfactory achievement, and policyholders are to be 
congratulated on such a substantial addition to their policies. It may 
be pointed out that, if the present rate of bonus is maintained in the 
future, a policy would be doubled in amount in the course of about 
33 years. No bonus vests until payment of the sixth annual 
premium, so that if a policyholder dies or surrenders his policy 
during the first five years of assurance, no bonus is payable. 


On seeking for the sources of this large profit, we naturally first 
turn to the table of premiums to see if these are unusually high, but 
find that at the younger or assuring ages the with-profit premiums 
are only slightly above the average of those charged by other offices ; 
while at the older ages they seem to be somewhat below the average, 
and the non-profit rates are rather low throughout. One factor 
which doubtless has a considerable effect on the profit earned is the 
very small amount paid for commission. This item comes to only 
£4,153 during the quinquennium, or less than 2 per cent. of the 
premium income. The expenses of management amount to £29,749, 
or rather more than 12 per cent. of the premium income, which is 
not particularly economical when we bear in mind that the University, 
unlike so many of its rivals, is transacting a comparatively small 
amount of new business, it being a well-known fact that the old 
business of a life insurance company can be worked at very little 
cost, while the acquisition of new business requires considerable 
outlay. The new assurances written by the University are hardly 
sufficient to make good the inroads caused by claims, surrenders and 
lapses, as is shown by the following figures :— 


Year... = Pn a 1885. 1890. 1895. 
No. of policies in force... 1,449 a 1,490 as 1,511 


Sums assured isa «+» £1,626,741 woe £1,612,377 .-. 41,610,006 
Reversionary bonuses “ 358,361 a 338,674 oss 331,720 
Office yearly premiums... 46,953 ous 47,375 ~ 48,386 
Net liability... i ne 772,525 vas 774,935 a 771,464 


Thus the society is seen to be practically stationary, although 
during the last two years both the funds and the premium income 
have shown a tendency to grow. This stationary position of the 
society is, however, of much longer standing than the period shewn 
above, and is exemplified by the following table giving the amount 
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of the funds and the premiums payable at quinquennial points since 


1870, the year of the passing of the Life Assurance Companies 
Act :— 


Year. Funds. Premiums payable. 
1870 me £943,316 eee _ 

1875 ses 980,835 i £51,198 
1880 ee 1,017,188 ane 49,368 
1885 cic 1,004,288 =a 46,953 
1890 ar 1,001,635 i 47,375 
1895 is 1,065,380 tee 48,386 


The gradual growth of the fund is due mainly to the gradual 
appreciation of convertible securities (in which the University has 
always invested an integral portion of its funds) rather than to an 
increase in the amount of business written. The lowest point 
touched by the fund during the 25 years was £925,831 in 1872, and 
the highest, excepting 1895, was £1,019,285 in 1882. It now stands 
at £1,065,380, the highest point reached since 1870. 

The increase of £64,000 in the fund during the last quinquennium 
is a satisfactory feature, more especially as the liability shows no 
proportionate increase, and has, in fact, slightly diminished ; thus 
the increase in the fund practically indicates an increase of the same 
amount in the surplus. 

In the balance-sheet the most striking features are the large 
amounts invested in first-class Stock Exchange securities, such as 
Indian railway stocks, and British railway debenture and preference 
stocks, and in mortgages on life interests and reversions, these two 
items comprising 51 per cent. and 28 per cent. respectively of the 
total funds ; also the small amount invested in mortgages on property 
other than life interests and reversions. The same features were 
noticeable, but in a less marked degree, in the balance-sheet five 
years ago. Seeing that gilt-edged securities have appreciated so 
considerably during the quinquennium, we are not surprised to see, 
in the consolidated revenue account, the item, “ Profit on the realiza- 
tion and revaluation of securities, £74,931,” it being the practice 
of the society to take their convertible securities at their market 
price at the date of the valuation. The greater part of the business 
of the society consists of ordinary whole-life policies ; of the total 
sums assured, viz., 41,610,006, no less than 41,454,078, or over 90 
per cent., comes under this heading. The company evidently does 
not cultivate special classes of policies, such as increasing premium, 
last survivor, or contingent assurances, etc. Even endowment 
assurances only amount to £78,601. During the quinquennium the 
with-profit business has decreased in volume, but the non-profit 
business shews an increase. 
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In the valuation of the liabilities the same method was employed 
as in 1890, when, for the first time, the antiquated “reinsurance 
method” of valuation, previously in vogue, was discarded, and the 
valuation conducted on modern lines. The Institute of Actuaries’ 
combined H™: and H™G) Tables of Mortality were adopted, and 
3 per cent. interest assumed, a very stringent test, but the University 
came through the ordeal with flying colours and a handsome surplus. 

The result of the 1895 valuation shows that the company is now in 
an even stronger position than in 1890, the liability, viz., £771,464, 
being practically the same as before, while the surplus,£264,016, is 
greater by £67,000. It appears, therefore, that the directors were 
justified in raising the bonus from the already high figure of £2. 10s. per 
cent. per annum to £3. Of the surplus, £145,323 is carried forward 
undivided. This sum should be sufficient, not only to provide for 
fluctuations in the investments, but also to furnish the extra reserve 
that would be necessitated by valuing at an even lower rate than 3 per 
cent., should such a course be deemed advisable on a future occasion 
owing to the falling rate of interest obtainable on investments. 
Apropos of the rate of interest, the report gives five average rates 
(without deducting income-tax) at which the life assurance fund of 
the society was invested at the close of each year of the quinquennium ; 
the average of the five is £4. 2s. 11d., while the rate for 30th April, 
1895, is £3. 18s. 6a., a decided fall. It is somewhat difficult to 
compare the rates of interest furnished by different companies as 
having been earned on their funds, owing to the many different 
methods employed in ascertaining the rates. A method often adopted, 
and one which has the merit of simplicity, is to divide the amount of 
interest (less income-tax) received in a year by half the sum of the 
funds at the beginning and end of that year. On this basis the rate 
of interest earned by the University during the last year of the 
quinquennium is only £3. 14s. 6d. The lowness of this rate is no 
doubt largely due to half the funds being invested in liquid securities, 
and to these being valued at their market prices, which at the 
present day are very high. Thus we see that a margin of 34 per 
cent. is left over and above the rate of interest assumed in the 
valuation. This is doubtless sufficient, but probably not more than 
sufficient, to enable a company giving, like the University, a simple 
reversionary bonus reckoned upon the sum assured alone, to main- 
tain a fairly high rate of bonus in the future. 


On the last page of the report is found a table of specimens of 
“ minimum values ” allowed for the surrender of whole life with-profit 
policies, independently of the cash value of any bonuses which may 
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attach at the date of surrender. From the preceding paragraph of the 
report it is to be inferred that these are the actual values given in 
practice, excluding the value of bonuses. If so, the surrender values 
are lower than those given by many other companies, more especially 
at the older ages and for the longer durations, when there is in reality 
less reason for giving small surrender values; for the longer the 
duration of a policy, the less should be the disparity between the cash 
surrender value and the reserve held against the policy. Finally, 
then, we have only two strictures to pass upon the University Life 
Office: firstly, that it does not show sufficient vitality or capacity 
for expansion ; we should like to see a larger amount of assurances 
written each year, causing both the funds and the premium income 
to increase at something more than the present almost imperceptible 
rate, though we admit that this would probably involve an increase 
in the amount spent on commission beyond its present modest 
figure ; and, secondly, that the surrender values offered to the older 
policyholders are somewhat illiberal. A company of the standing 
and sound financial position of the University should be easily able 
to remove these slight blots on its escutcheon. 





y~ 
a 


THe Late Mr. JacoB MONTEFIORE.—The recent death of Mr. Jacob 
Montefiore, J.P., in his ninety-fifth year, removes, says the Post Magazine, the 
last survivor of the commissioners appointed in 1834 by King William IV., 
for the colonisation of South Australia. He represented South Australia on 
the council of the Colonial Institute, and also at the Colonial Exhibition in 
London in 1886. He was one of the founders of the Bank of Australasia, of 
which he was a director, and was a member of the committee of the Royal 
Colonial Institute, as well as a fellow of the Royal Geographical Society. Like 
many members of well-known families in the Jewish community, the father of 
Mr. Montefiore migrated last century to a West Indian colony, where the 
inconveniences of civil and religious disabilities were at that time very much 
less than in the mother country. Mr. Montefiore, the eldest of three brothers 
and the last survivor, was born in Jamaica. He came early in life to England, 
where he completed his education. For some years he was a partner in the 
house of Montefiore Brothers, London, who created a large business in New 
South Wales, and were agents for Messrs. Rothschild in Victoria. Mr. 
Montefiore was “senior elder” of the ancient congregation of the Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews in London. He took a lively interest in philanthropic 
movements, without distinction of creed. A nephew of the late Sir Moses 
Montefiore, Bart., the venerable centenarian president of the Alliance, the 
deceased gentleman had also a connection with the insurance world. He 
was a director of the Professional Life Office for some years until its transfer 
to the European in 1861. Later on, in 1874, he joined the board of the Fire 
Reinsurance Corporation, and in the following year he became a director of 
the Standard Fire Office, 
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CITY OF GLASGOW LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


much inferior population to Glasgow—has far excelled 

the latter as a centre for insurance and banking business. 

The Scottish Amicable Assurance Company and the 

City of Glasgow Life Assurance Company are the best 
that Glasgow has in the way of insurance, and yet, estimable as 
these companies are, they cannot compare with the Edinburgh 
established companies in number, in quality or in quantity of 
business done. Why Edinburgh, with its obvious disadvantages, 
should bear the palm is not easy to say. No doubt in a city of 
learning, where the courts sit, and whither the retired from the army 
and navy betake themselves so largely, in a city which derives 
prestige from being the capital of Scotland, there must be a great 
many persons who can be drawn on for the position of director. In 
the case of Glasgow, purely business men are most likely to be selected 
for such a trust, and it has frequently been questioned whether men 
in active business were so suitable, and for this reason, that the chances 
were that some of the matters coming before the board of directors 
might possibly affect themselves in their business capacity, and perhaps 
come into collision with their own or their clients’ interests. The less 
a director is personally implicated in any matter he is judging the 
better for his company, but of course business men must be repre- 
sented, and business knowledge is always desirable. In Edinburgh a 
good many of the nobility and gentry act as directors, and whatever 
their defects may be, it is more rarely in their case that the personal 
equation comes into play to overturn the balance. 

The City of Glasgow Life Assurance Company is now in its fifty- 
sixth year, and indicates progress, steady if not remarkable. Its new 
business for the past year consisted of 856 new policies, issued for 
£506,138, producing annual premiums of £20,451. Of this policy 
amount, £75,900 was reassured at annual premiums of £2,238. The 
sum of £5,114 was received as single premiums. As a remarkable 
evidence of the progress of the endowment assurance movement, of 
the 856 new policies just mentioned, no fewer than 388 were on the 
endowment assurance plan, whereby the sum assured is payable on the 
attainment of a specified age, or at death, if that event should happen 
previously. The policies in force on the company’s books number 
14,023, and represent an assured amount of 46,431,495; of which 
amount £468,703 is reassured, leaving 45,962,792 at the company’s 
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risk. The net annual premium income is £195,252, being an increase 
of £9,007 on that of the previous year. This is not a large increase 
compared with what other companies have been doing in Scotland, and 
considering too that the City of Glasgow has agencies in Calcutta and 
Bombay, as well as in England and Scotland. But it shows well 
enough alongside of its Glasgow neighbour—the Scottish Amicable 
—although, as we think, more business might be obtained. However, 
safety is always the great desideratum, and it would be a pity to see 
quantity obtained at the expense of quality. 

The annuity business is not pushed, and this is well, as the 
difficulty of placing out funds is becoming greater every year. 
Only thirty-nine annuity bonds appear to have been granted, securing 
immediate annuities of £2,698, the consideration money received for 
which was £33,927. The death claims amounted to £146,057, being 
the amount with bonus additions on the assurances of 207 policy- 
holders who died during the past year, less deductions of sums 
reassured. It is satisfactory to note that both in number and amount 
these claims were within those expected, and provided for in the 
company’s calculations. The sum of 47,122 represents the matured 
claims during lifetime upon endowment assurance policies. 

It must be confessed that the progress of the company is gradual 
and continuous, although the company makes no pyrotechnic displays 
to bring in assured persons. In sums assured, annual premium 
income and amount of funds, the company has something to say for 
itself. The following comparison will speak volumes in that way of 
slow but steady progress :— 





| 
Year. Net Sums Assured. Premium Income. | 





L L | £ 

1885 5,030,693 152,219 | 1,369,163 
1890 5,451,738 165,856 | 1,717,263 
1895 5,962,792 195,252 | 2,098,161 











The average rate of interest on the invested funds of the company 
at the close of each year during the past six years, indicates the 
gradual fall in the rateof return, and the consequent lowering of the 
valuation rates of the company’s policies. 


The average rates are as follows :— 


At 2oth January, 1890 I per cent. 
ior. 7. ; P ° 6 
1892. - = ° ° . 9 
1893. ; . Ss , id 8 
1894 3 

I 


1895 ; ; ; : ; : I 








ST 
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These being the interest rates, it will naturally be asked what the 


- nature is of the company’s investments. At 20th January, 1893, 


1894 and 1895, mortgages on property within the United Kingdom 
amounted to £826,559, £776,001 and £761,103 respectively. This 
shows that mortgages are being less cultivated, for land is falling in 
value, and the return on it is on the downward movement as well. 
Deposits for fixed periods stand in 1893, 1894 and 1895 at £117,847, 
£99,410 and £83,885 respectively. These are also not in request, 
and for obvious reasons. Insurance companies stand to lose on their 
Australian deposits. On the other hand, railway shares (preference 
and guaranteed) are in demand, the amounts held in 1893, 1894 and 
1895 being respectively £288,252, £295,933 and £329,711; feu duties 
and ground rents for same dates are £224,303, £249,326 and 
4262,068, These figures show what investments are being cultivated. 





La 
— 


Hampurc.—A patent has been taken out in Hamburg to counteract the 
danger of spontaneous combustion by the admixture of a substance called 
* anti-benzinepyréne ” with the hydro-carbons used in the process of chemical 
cleaning, such as benzine, naphtha, gasoline, etc. It is alleged that the anti- 
benzinepyréne prevents the development of electric friction, which is really 
the primary cause of the spontaneous ignition occurring in chemical cleaning 
establishments, to such an extent that even the extremely sensitive electroscope 
remains unaffected.—The official statistics give the number of deaths in 1893 
as 746,478, of which 385,661 were males, and 360,817 females. There were | 
also 39,043 still-born cases, 21,990 males, and 17,053 females. The rate of 
mortality, exclusive of still-born, was 24°2 per cent., 25°5 per cent. for males, 
and 23 per cent. for females. Suicides were 6,409 in number, of which 5,135 
were males, and 1,274 females. The deaths by accident have decreased by 
25, but still amount to 11,873, of which 2,486 were females.—Z’ Assurance 
Moderne. 

FIRE INSURANCE IN GERMANY. — The result of the first nine months’ 
business has been considerably more unfavourable than the corresponding 
period of 1894, in so far as the losses have greatly increased both in 
number and magnitude. It is feared, says the Post Magazine, that this 
year will be as bad as 1892 and 1893, unless there be a decided change 
for the better during the remaining part of the year. All classes of risks 
—agricultural, industrial and commercial—seem to have contributed alike 
to this bad result. And even the ordinary non-hazardous business of 
private dwelling-houses will probably have a loss ratio far above the average. 
The reasons are attributed to a general deterioration of the social situation. 
At the same time the great heat of the summer and consequent drou;ht 
must have been a contributing cause, added to which conflagrations 
destroying whole districts have been abnormally numerous. The only 
remedy in the hands of the fire insurance companies is, adds the Post 
Magazine, of course, an adequate increase of rates, but no serious measures 
have as yet been taken in that direction, although it cannot be denied that 
some faint efforts have been made. 
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SCOTTISH ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


HE Scottish Accident Insurance Company, Limited, is 
very well known to the public through the enterprising 
genius of its manager, Mr. Martin L. Martin. So 
strong is his personality that he has brought up his 
company to a considerable position in the insurance 

world. This isnot so easy a task as some persons imagine. Accident 
insurance in its present numerous forms was long tentative, and it 
is well known that some companies have burnt their fingers over 
it. Even the most successful of them will admit that it is only 
through tribulation that they have come into their kingdom. Ina 
novel sphere of insurance, where statistics and experience are 
awanting, the difficulty of framing adequate rates must be apparent. 
They are usually fixed low at first in order to attract insurers; and 
when the public have been led into this kind of insurance, up go the 
rates. But companies must pay dearly for their experience. It has 
been an up-hill battle, and the more so that competing companies have 
been formed from time to time, thus tending even more to lower the 
rates. With accident insurance, it has also been the aim of new 
companies to provide some later form of guarantee against something 
_ or another, and so established companies have had to keep pace with 
their rivals or stand down. To enumerate the different forms which 
a company like the Scottish Accident Insurance Company undertakes 
would be a heavy task. Amongst its other departures it provides a 
pension for life on permanent total disablement, resulting from injury 
other than the loss of hands, feet or eyesight. It is thus a company 
which grants annuities. In other ways it has helped forward accident 
insurance greatly and popularised it. The letters which the company’s 
manager received from eminent personages, and fac-similes of which 
he published along with their portraits, must be fresh in the recollec- 
tion of insurance persons. His advertising efforts are by no means 
the least of all his works to bring his company into notice. 

The Scottish Accident Insurance Company, Limited, is now in 
its eighteenth year, and it has a good record to show for its age. If 
its paid-up capital is small, being only £25,000, it is well handled, and 
it has attracted to itself reserved funds, including provision for un- 
expired risks, of £26,459. During the year 1894 the investments went 
up £5,302, and the total of them is £62,843. What perhaps shows the 
company to best advantage is its annual income which amounts to 
£50,125, or double the capital of thecompany. This annual income is 

VOL. LXI. ; 10 
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very striking in its extent, but the company appears to have no fewer 
“than 1,425 agencies, where the interests of the company are well 
attended to. The amount of claims is not stated, but these must be 
heavy where so much business is undertaken; and that these claims are 
so largely made is evidence of the utility of the company for the 
purpose it has in hand. The number of claims for compensation, 
however, is stated, and these total 1,923, including 14 in respect of 
fatal and permanent disablement accidents. Among the investments 
of the company we observe a deposit with the Commercial Bank of 
Australia, Limited, of £1,330, and preference shares of the same 
bank of £670. If the latter is the nominal or face value of these 
£10 preference shares, we may remark that each £10 share sells for 
41 and a few shillings only. In fact, the actual value is nominal 
as well as the face value. It would therefore be prudent to put 
another valuation on them next time they appear in the balance- 
sheet. As for the deposit receipt, we have our own opinion of its 
value, but its impaired value is less obvious than that of the shares. 
The other investments appear to be well chosen. 

Following, perhaps, what its granting of annuities not unnaturally 
leads to, the Scottish Accident contemplates obtaining powers to 
establish a life insurance department in addition to its other forms of 
business, alike of guarantee and accident. The company now 
insures against disease, against the loss of hands or feet, and all such- 
like. It is an enterprising concern. Its conduct reminds us of the 
provincial bank which by amalgamation finds its way to London as a 
big concern. Mr. Martin, when he gets an enlarged capital, may 
gobble up some smaller concerns, and thus get a fulcrum for his lever. 
That he has a heavy task before him goes without saying, but we 
presume his company has counted the cost, and sees its way to taking 
up the more dignified task of life insurance. The company must 
not lose sight of the fact that annuities are not so remunerative as 
they used to be, and that therefore it is necessary to see that the 
rates are adjusted to the risks run. 

The Scottish Accident has paid upwards of £310,000 for 25,200 
claims—a substantial tribute to the usefulness of the company since 
its foundation. We trust the company will prosper still more from 
a liberal use of the extended powers under which it proposes hence- 
forth doing business. 


— 
> 





EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF UNITED STATES.—The Liverpool 
offices have been removed from 35a Castle Street, to Oriel Chambers, 
14 Water Street. 
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ACTUARIAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH. 


THE opening meeting of this society, for the session 1895~6, was held on 
the evening of Thursday, 7th November, in the Hall of the Faculty of 
Actuaries, 24 York Place, Edinburgh, when the inaugural address was 
delivered by the president, Mr. James Sorley, C.A., F.F.A., F.1.A., general 
manager of the Pelican Life Assurance Company, London. There was a 
good attendance of members, including Mr. Deuchar, general manager, 
Caledonian, the late president of the society; Dr. Sprague, manager, and 
Mr. McLauchlan, secretary, Scottish Equitable; Mr. Meikle, actuary, and 
Messrs. Cockburn and Lamb, joint secretaries, Scottish Provident; Mr. 
Low, manager, and Mr. Cousin, assistant actuary, Edinburgh Life; Mr. 
Cheyne, Scottish Widows’ Fund; Mr. Walter A. Smith, manager, English 
and Scottish Law; Mr. Gordon Douglas, actuary, Life Association ; Mr. J. 
K. Macdonald, secretary, and Mr. McCuaig, actuary, Scottish Union and 
National; Mr. Chatham, actuary and secretary, Scottish Life. After the 
secretary had intimated the apologies for absence, the treasurer submitted the 
report and accounts, which were adopted. These showed the balance in 
bank at the close of the year to be £08, and the membership to be 209. 
The president then delivered the inaugural address, as follows :— 


GENTLEMEN,—For the honour which you have done me by electing me hon. president 
of our society for the new session, which we inaugurate to-night, I return you my most 
sincere and cordial thanks. All the more do I appreciate the compliment in that, during 
the greater portion of my business life, I have been more or less intimately connected with 
the society, and have learned much from the many important papers which have been read 
at its meetings, and from the discussions which have taken place upon them. 


It has occurred to me that a fitting subject for this evening would be an historical sketch 
of the rates of premiums charged for life assurances, and a consideration of the grounds upon 
which such premiums have from time to time been adjusted, together with an examination 
of — at work which may yet lead to further modifications in our methods or our 
results. 

Life assurance appears to have been practised to a limited extent in the seventeenth and 
earlier part of the eighteenth century as a simple branch of underwriting. Those whose 
business it was to insure ships against loss at sea, came in due course to be asked to insure 
also masters of vessels—not against death—but against the risk of their being taken by the 
Moors or Turkish pirates, etc., in order that, in such an event, a fund might be available to 
pay their ransom. From this the underwriters seem to have drifted into insuring individuals 
also against death within a limited period not exceeding one year—such insurances being 
not so much, if at all, prudential arrangements on the part of those whose lives were insured 
as contracts for the purpose of indemnifying creditors who would otherwise lose the sum 
due to them if the debtor whom they insured should be cut off within the year. For this 
risk a minimum rate of £5 per £100, independently of the age of the life, appears to have 
been charged for one year’s insurance. 

Charles Babbage, F.R.S., in his Comparative View of the various Institutions for the 
Assurance of Lives, published in 1826, states (p. xxxi) that this rate of 5 per cent. ‘‘ was 
probably fixed upon from its appearing that the annual number of deaths in London was 
nearly one in twenty of the population.” I am disposed, however, to consider that this 
view is incorrect—firstly, because the persons who made the rate were not students of such 
statistics in life contingencies as then existed (and which, as we shall see, would have enabled 
them to fix much more accurate rates), but practical business men who applied to the problem 
the same rule of thumb considerations which they were accustomed to adopt in fixing pre- 
miums in other classes of underwriting ; and, secondly, because I am unable to find any 
confirmation of the statement that the rate of mortality in London was one in twenty, that 
is, fifty per thousand. 

The earliest book dealing with this subject is the quaint and interesting work entitled 
Natural and Political Observations mentioned in a following Index and made upon the Bills 
of Mortality, by Captain John Graunt, A.D. 1661; the complete title as developed in the 
said Index occupying no less than twelve pages—a failure in the typographer’s skill rather 


10* 
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than in the author’s zeal having, we may assume, been the cause of the relegation of a por- 
tion of the complete title to a comparatively subordinate position. The reputation of 
Graunt’s treatise in its own day may be judged from the fact that His Most Gracious Majesty 
King Charles II. ordered the Royal Society in recognition thereof to admit him as a fellow, 
adding, in the courtly language of a Stuart, “that if they found any more such tradesmen, 
they should admit them all.” Of this painstaking and original work I shall have occasion 
to refer later on; but, confining myself to the immediate question before us, I would point 
out that Graunt (p. 141, 4th edition) found ‘‘ that little more than one in fifty dies in the 
country, whereas in London it seems manifest that one in thirty-two dies over and above 
what dies of the plague.’’ As regards the plague, the estimate of Graunt’s friend, Sir William 
Petty, in his Essay concerning the Multiplication of Mankind (2nd edition, 1686, page 44), 
is as follows :— 

“It is to be remembered, that one time with another, a plague happeneth in London 
once in twenty years, or thereabouts; for in the last hundred years between the years 1582 
and 1682, there have been five great plagues, viz.: Anno 1592, 1603, 1625, 1636, 1665. 
And it is also to be remembered that the plagues of London do commonly kill one-/i/th 
part of the inhabitants.”’ 

Allowing for the plague then in terms of the estimate, we increase the death-rate to one 
in twenty-five, or forty per thousand only. 

At a later period Thomas Simpson —whose name is specially associated with investiga- 
tions into the rate of mortality in London from the tables deduced from the London Bills of 
Mortality for ten years, and published in 1742 in his work on Zhe Doctrine of Annuities and 
Reversions, states (page 127), as regards the London death rate :— 

“ And (from a method too tedious to be inserted here) I make it as one to twenty-six 
very near. I know, indeed, that a certain author, considerable in these kind of disquisitions, 
gives the proportion very different from that above, viz., as one to thirty-five; but this, I 
apprehend, could only be owing to a want of observation.” 

If I might hazard a personal guess, 1 would say that the death rate in London in 
Simpson’s time was probably something like thirty-five per thousand of the population 
(excluding plague years), being about the rate of an average insanitary continental city in 
the present day—z.e., atout one in twenty-nine. Simpson probably overstates it in saying 
one in twenty-six ; but the point for our present purpose is, that nowhere can I find it stated 
so high as one in twenty by any writer preceding Babbage. Various writers subsequently 
have given the same ratio as Babbage, but I take it that he probably originated the error: 

Not until the foundation of the Society for Equitable Assurances on Lives and Survivor- 
ships in 1762, which introduced a table of annual premiums graduated according to the age 
at entry, can we say that the science of life contingencies and the practice of life insurance 
were introduced to each other. And yet long prior to that time the science had much to 
tell to the life underwriters if only they would have listened to its teaching. 

Graunt’s work has been already mentioned, and it need only further be noted at this 
stage that it contains a table of mortality, which—imperfect and largely hypothetical as 
it is—is nevertheless interesting as the Gest table of mortality founded to some extent on 
actual observations. 

Following him came the Astronomer Royal Halley, who in 1692 submitted to the Royal 
Society his celebrated paper entitled “An Estimate of the Degrees of the Mortality of 
Mankind, drawn from curious Tables of the Births and Funerals at the City of Breslau, with 
an Attempt to ascertain the price of Annuities upon Lives.’? Halley chose the city of 
Breslau, because he found the ages of the dying accurately recorded, whereas up to a much 
later date, 1728, the London Bills of Mortality gave no further information as to the ages of 
the deceased beyond distinguishing those who were “infants”? and ‘“‘aged.’? A great 
practical result of Halley’s paper was to show that the British Government of that day, in 
selling annuities, as it did, at seven years’ purchase, irrespective of the ages of the annuitants, 
was doing a ruinous business. Halley’s table of annuities calculated at what he indicates as 
the then current rate of six per cent. interest, bringing out the value of annuities at the 
younger ages at about double that price. Halley also dealt with the subject of Life 
Assurance, as follows :— 

‘* By what has been said, the price of insurance upon lives ought to be regulated, and the 
difference is discovered between the price of insuring the life of a man of 20 and 50. For 
example: It being one hundred to one that a man of 20 dies not in a year, and but thirty- 
eight to one for a man of 50 years of age.”’ 

This pregnant sentence bore no fruit until seventy years later. But it must not be 
assumed that there was no practical progress between 1692, when Halley showed how 
graduated rates could be calculated, and 1762, when the Equitable Society introduced them. 

Modern life insurance is distinguished from that which preceded it, not only by gradua- 
tion of premium rates, but by an even more important feature ; which also, roughly speak- 
ing, differentiates it from all other forms of insurance, even down to the present day. I refer 
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to the right of renewal being vested in the insured without option to the insurer to terminate 
the contract, however much greater than the average the risk may have become. This latter 
essential feature was introduced more than half a century before the Equitable commenced 
operations, and the credit of it belongs to the Amicable Society. Founded in 1705, under 
the title of the “Amicable Society for a Perpetual Assurance Office,” its fundamental 
Principles were so destitute of anything like a scientific basis, that I was at first disposed to 
conclude that it had really no place in the development of life insurance. Down to the 
present century, and fora generation after the Equitable had introduced graduated premiums, 
it charged a uniform rate of contribution to all entrants, and, moreover, for many years after 
its formation, did not even guarantee any fixed minimum benefit in return for a fixed contri- 
bution as the underwriters did. Its constitution was briefly as follows. All entrants 
approved by the directors paid a uniform annual premium of £6. 4s. per cent., besides certain 
entrance fees. After three years, when the membership had reached the full limit of 2,000, 
the sum of £10,000 (being £5 out of each premium) was divided annually among the 
representatives of those who died in the year. The scheme was thus a sort of inverse tontine. 
An ordinary tontine would have divided a fixed annual income among the members surviving 
until the last surviving member got the whole, while the Amicable plan divided a fixed 
annual income among the representatives of the members who died in each year, so that the 
claim per member was large or small according as the mortality of the year was light or 
heavy. The Amicable may thus be said to have been founded on principles of mutual 
benevolence rather than of scientific accuracy ; but when fairly viewed, the right of con- 
tinuance until a claim should finally arise which it conceded to its members subject only to 
payment of the annual premium, is far and away the most important feature ever introduced 
into the practice of life insurance. It raised life insurance from a mere temporary contract 
of indemnity, useful to creditors and others similarly situated, to its modern position as one 
of the greatest aids to thrift, and one of the most important, if not the only means by which 
persons with moderate incomes and without capital can adequately discharge their responsi- 
bilities to those dependent upon them. Various modifications were from time to time made 
in the constitution of the Amicable Society, such as the applying funds accumulated from 
surplus premiums to guarantee minimum benefits, etc., but the only one of importance in our 
present narrative, and only, so to speak, accidentally important, was the restriction of the 
ages of entrants to ages from 12 to 45, to which I shall have occasion to refer shortly. 

Before passing altogether from the question of the right of renewal, I may point out that 
the words which I have quoted from Halley plainly show that the only form of insurance in 
his mind was an insurance for one year. True, his table of annuities affords us ready means 
of determining whole-life rates ; and that we may compare them with others, I have calcu- 
lated such rates corresponding to the annuities, which premiums are given in column 2 of 
Table A ; and true it is also that the relation between an annual premium and an annuity is 
so simple and obvious, that any man of figures could approximate to the former from the 
latter; but it is just for this reason that we must look in another direction for an explanation 
of the fact that those who framed tables of annuities, prior to the days of the Equitable, seem 
never to have deduced tables of annual premiums therefrom. The explanation is simple— 
life insurance was no doubt a want in those days as in the present; but it was not, in the 
language of the company promoter, a ‘‘ felt want.’”” The value of annuities and reversions 
(apart from policies) was, on the other hand, a pressing necessity. 

I cannot illustrate this better than by quoting from Francis Baily’s well-known work, 
published in 1810, on Zhe Doctrine of Life Annuities and Assurances (preface, v.)—and 
although policies of insurance are dealt with in this treatise, it will be observed that the 
following extract refers exclusively to life annuities, or reversions to estates burdened there- 
with, and not to policies at all :— 

‘The importance of the subject, at the present day, cannot be doubted; since the 
greater part of the property of this kingdom is, in one shape or another, connected with this 
science. The present possessors of entailed estates are, in the common law, justly called 
tenants for life; and the same appellation may be given to those who hold by curtesy or 
by dowe; marriages settlements also, and wills, generally determine the possession and 
reversion of estates to particular lives; and to these contingencies every freehold estate in 
the kingdom is liable. If to these we add the immense number of copyhold estates 
determinable on lives; and the estates possessed be ecclesiastical persons of every description 
(all of which will probably be ever subject to the same tenure), we shall find that the value 
of the greater part of the real estates in this country will be determinable upon the principles 
laid down in the present work. 

“ The incomes, likewise, annexed to all places, civil and military; all pensions, and most 
charitable donations; these, and others of a like kind, are annuities for life. Moreover, 
the dividends arising from a great part of the capital in the public funds are by the wills of 
the donors, and from other causes, rendered of the same nature. Besides which, many life 
annuities have been granted by individuals, by parishes, by corporate bodies, and by the 
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Government itself. So that a great part of the personal estate, also, of this country is 
-involved in a consideration of this subject.”’ 

This quotation from Baily shows very well the need which constantly existed in this (and 
indeed in every civilised) country for making some approximation to the value of life 
annuities or reversions. How rude most of these earlier approximations were is illustrated by 
the quotation already on from Halley, showing that even the Government of his day were 
allowing 14 per cent. for sums sunk in life annuities irrespective of the ages of the lives. 

Halley’s table of annuities was the first table derived from actual observations ; but so 
far back as the third century of the Christian era the exigencies of the Roman Law rendered 
it necessary to prepare what is virtually a table of life annuities. By the Falcidian Law, 
passed under Augustus, testators were prohibited from leaving legacies to such an amount 
as would reduce the residue of the person called, in the Roman Law, “ Heir,’’ lower than 
one-fourth of the whole estate.* 

Accordingly, when a life annuity was bequeathed to any other person than the heir, it 
became necessary to find the capital value of such annuity and to bring it into the reckoning 
in order to determine whether the limit above referred to had been exceeded. To meet this 
requirement the Praetorian Praefect Ulpianus promulgated the following table of annuities ; 
which, however, may have been annuities at the rate of zero—in other words, ‘‘ expectations 
of life,’’ as no information on the question of the interest appears to be an extant :— 





Age Years’ Purchase. Age. Years’ Purchase. 





Birth to 20 44 to 45 

28 145 » 46 
| 46 5, 47 
47 » 48 
48 » 49 
49 ” 50 


50 ” 55 
55 » 60 











60 and ee 





We may take it, however, that this table had practically no place in the gradual develop- 
ment of our modern actuarial knowledge, because the older writers in this country do not 
seem to have been aware of its existence. 

The first writer of note following Halley was Abraham de Moivre, whose celebrated 
hypothetical table of mortality, published in 1725 (which assumes that out of eighty-six 
persons born one dies in each year until all are extinct), had a far-reaching influence both on 
the theoretical investigations and on the practical finance of actuarial questions, down even 
to the present century. The author himself, and those who followed him, all admitted that 
at least the first twelve years of the hypothetical table must be discarded as inconsistent with 
observations; for be it observed De Moivre was led to propound his hypothesis by a study 
of the researches of Graunt and Halley. 

In 1783, fifty-eight years later, Francis Maseres, “Cursitor-Baron of His Majesty’s 
Court of Exchequer,” published a ponderous quarto volume of upwards of seven hundred 
pages, dealing with annuities almost entirely on De Moivre’s hypothesis ; and it is interest- 
ing to note that more than one hundred pages of this work are taken up with a Bill, the 
conception of which is undoubtedly due to Maseres, entitled ‘‘ An Act for the better support 
of poor persons in certain circumstances by enabling Parishes to grant them Annuities for 
Life upon purchase and under certain restrictions,’’—in other words, a Bill for Old-age 
Pensions. This Bill actually passed the House of Commons by a majority of two to one in 
1773, and in the enumeration of its leading supporters we find the renowned name of 
Edmund Burke. Perhaps Mr. Chamberlain may be surprised to learn that a scheme with 
which he has so enthusiastically identified himself, approached fruition more than one 
hundred years ago, and before the French revolution, much more nearly than it seems 
likely to do at present. 

_ But these remarks are a digression. De Moivre’s hypothesis, in the present connection, 
will be best appreciated by an examination of column 3 of table A, giving the corresponding 
3 per cent. premiums—premiums based upon Thomas Simpson’s Annuities derived from 
the London Bills of Mortality, already referred to, are given in the fourth column. And 
it is but fair to an older author—John Smart—to say that Simpson’s table was really 
Smart’s, Simpson having merely, in order to provide for immigration, altered Smart’s 





* From a treatise on Life Assurance by George Farren, published in 1832, page 45. 
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figures by increasing the number of the living at all ages under twenty-five in a somewhat 
arbitrary manner, partly assisted by an examination of Halley’s Breslau figures. This 
adjustment reminds us of Dr. Price’s treatment of the Northampton observations ; and no 
doubt the latter got the idea from Simpson. 

A subsequent writer—Stonehouse—published in 1754 “Annuities derived from the 
London Bills of Mortality for a period of twenty years, 1728-1747.” The premiums at 3 
per cent. corresponding to these are given in column 5. . 

Finally, James Dodson, author of 7he Mathematical Repository, a disciple of De Moivre 
(and great-grandfather, it may be mentioned, of Augustus de Morgan), having been 
declined admission to the Amicable Society because his age exceeded forty-five, in accord- 
ance with the rule already mentioned, projected a new society on a more equitable plan, 
and framed tables of premiums for the use of this projected society. Dodson, dying in 
1757, failed to see the successful establishment five years later, in 1762, of the Equitable 
Society, which he had worked so hard to promote. The rates of premium, adopted in 
1762, were based on Dodson’s calculations from the London Bills of Mortality from 1728 
to 1750, as is shown by the fact that the Equitable Society acknowledged this obligation 
some fifteen years after its establishment, by a grant of £300 to his children, as recompense 
for the “Table of Lives’? which their father had prepared for the society. In such pre- 
paration, however, Dodson no doubt took full advantage of the researches of Simpson and 


probably also of Stonehouse. The last column of table A shows the original Whole-Life 
rates of the Equitable. 


TABLE A. 


ANNUAL PREMIUMS FOR WHOLE-LIFE INSURANCES OF £100. DERIVED FROM DATA 
AVAILABLE PRIOR TO THE FORMATION OF THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY; TOGETHER 
WITH THE ORIGINAL RATES OF THAT SOCIETY. 





Halley's De Moivre Simpson, 1742. | Stonehouse, 1754. . : 
Breslau ‘Table, Hypothesis, Lenten tb. London Bills. = nee sane. 
1692. 6 per 1725. 3 per 1o years. 3 per | 20 years. 3 per 8 ps 
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This table proves the proposition that the failure to graduate rates for life insurances 
according to age prior to 1762, was not due to the want of vital statistics, but to the failure 
of those practically engaged in such business to make themselves acquainted with them. 
Possibly still another reason why annuities developed so much in advance of insurances 
may be found in a consideration of the question of ‘selection.’” Obviously the grantor of 
an annuity would benefit if the nominee were an inferior life, but the reverse would 
happen in the case of insurances, and the risk of failure in the proper selection of lives 
would fall to be borne by the offices granting them. It must not be forgotten that the 
science of medical selection of lives is of quite modern birth, and that therefore this risk 
would be by no means a nominal one. Strong have been the criticisms on the action of the 
Attorney-General of the day in rejecting the original application of the Equitable Society 
for a charter, but I am not sure that those who make them are quite justified. It is 
necessary to look at matters from the attitude of those bygone times. The liability which 
then existed to pestilences of the plague or of small-pox, for example, was well known to be 
such as might overthrow all calculations depending on averages; and, indeed, we find the 
constitution of the Equitable Society, as finally sanctioned, incorporating both power to 
make assessments on members and provision for deferring, till a more convenient season, 
payment of three-fourths of each claim in case of plague or contagious sickness occurring in 
London or parts adjacent (Deed of Settlement, Cl. 22). At the outset also no person was 
eligible for membership at ordinary rates unless he had had the small-pox, a rule which was 
subsequently modified to admit those who had had the cow-pox but not small-pox, but with 
the provision that if such persons died of the small-pox then their policies should be void 
(Bye-law 30, 1802), a provision which was not rescinded till 1823 (Bye-law 45). I have 
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already mentioned Sir William Petty’s estimate of the rate of mortality from the plague, 

and in further illustration I quote from our old friend Captain Graunt :— 

. “ There died Anno 1592, from March to December . - - 25,886 
Whereof of the plague ; 5 . 11,503 
Anno 1593 = a 3 = = a : ‘ - - 17,844 
Whereof of the plague. 3 3 : . ‘ - - 10,662 
Christened in the said year ‘ js js . . ‘ 4,021 
Anno 1603, within the same space of time, were buried . - 37,204 
Whereof of the plague. : ; = : ‘ - 30,561 
Anno 1625, within the same space. : ‘ Pi - 51,758 
Whereof of the plague. . i é 3 ; - 35,417 
Anno 1636, from April to December . : ; ; - - 23,359 
Whereof of the plague : 10,400.”” 


A close examination of these figures, compared with the other tables of statistics given 
in the work, shows that the deaths recorded in the plague years from other causes thin the 
plague were very much in excess of the average number of deaths in the years immediately 
preceding and following, and this notwithstanding the great efflux of people from the city 
during the height of the pestilence—a fact borne out by Graunt himself, who says that 
two-fifths of ‘the people fled, and illustrated very graphically by De Foe in his 4 Journal 
of the Plague Year, 1665. 

Graunt did not fail to notice the discrepancy in the death returns, and concluded, no 
doubt very justly, “ from whence we may probably suspect that about a fourth part more 
died of the plague than are returned for such.’’ If we may believe De Foe on this point we 
learn the reason to have been :— 

“ And as people were very loth at first to have neighbours believe their houses were 
infected, so they gave money to procure, or otherwise procured, the dead persons to be 
returned as dying of other distempers; and this I know was practised afterwards in many 
places, I believe I might say in all places, where the distemper came, as will be seen by the 
vast increase of the numbers placed in the weekly bills under other articles of diseases 
during the time of the infection.” 

These quotations will show that at the time the Equitable was projected there was need 
not only for the greatest care in forming life-long contracts of an entirely novel character, 
but also absolute necessity for making provision for the frightful havoc of plague and 
pestilence which people then living had no justification for assuming would not continue to 
be experienced periodically. We show lack of historic sympathy by lightly condemning 
the practices of the past, which cannot fairly be criticised in the light of the present. On 
the other hand, I think another high-class mutual life office somewhat belated which, not 
until this year of grace 1895, removed from its deed of settlement a similar provision for 
suspending payment of claims. 

Reverting to the Equitable, we learn that the original rates of that society, which I have 
given in table A, were in 1764 increased by Is. 6d. at each age. In 1776 the rates were 
reduced by one-tenth, and in 1781 the basis was altered to the Northampton Table at 3 per 
cent., with an addition of 15 per cent. In 1786 the 15 per cent. loading was struck off, and 
the pure rates adopted. The pure Northampton 3 per cent. Table thus adopted in 1786 as 
a basis for office annual premiums has a remarkable history. Francis Baily, writing in 1810, 
mentions that a// the London offices then charged these rates. Babbage, in 1826, records 
that exactly one-half of the thirty companies then existing still charged the Northampton 
3 per cent. pure rates. The well-known volume of the Library of Useful Knowledge, Ox 
the Value of Annuities and Reversionary Payments, by David Jones, published in 1844, 
contains a table of annual premiums for whole-life participating insurances charged by the 
companies at that date. From this I find that of sixty-five companies, twelve still charged 
the Northampton 3 per cent. pure rates. While, finally, one office, down to the present 
day, continues the old scale; that office being the historic society which first introduced it, 
regarding which, if genuine admiration did not veto the inclination to be sarcastic, one 
might say that for over one hundred years it has learned nothing and forgotten nothing. 
The first deviation from the Northampton 3 per cent. standard, mentioned by Francis 
Baily, was made by Joshua Milne, the author of the Carlisle Table, who adopted for his 
company the pure premiums from his own table at 4 per cent., with a loading of 40 per 
cent.; and his friend, Benjamin Gompertz, did the same for the company of which he was 
the actuary. A lower table of premiums was subsequently issued by another well-known 
office, framed by loading with 30 per cent. the pure premiums derived at 4 per cent. from a 
special table deduced from a combination of the Carlisle, Davies’s Equitable, and the 
Government Annuitants. This office was again undersold by another, which has now ceased 
to exist (the Argus), which added zo only instead of 30 per cent. to the same table, and 
thereby brought out the lowest rates of any London office. (For the foregoing particulars 
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of the earliest deviation from the Northampton 3 per cent. rates I am indebted to Mr. Arthur 
H. Bailey). 


The original rates of the oldest of the Scottish life offices were, I find, based on the 
Northampton 4 per cent. with a loading of 24 per cent. There is not much to interest us 
nowadays as a scientific society in examining tables of premiums (of which there were many) 
deduced, or purporting to be deduced, from private tables, none of which tables were of any 
authority ; nor in those constructed on a system of adding a percentage loading varying at 
different ages, not on account of any theoretical considerations but simply with a view to 
competition with some rival office. But both the Northampton table and the Carlisle have 
an enduring interest in the historical development of office premiums. 


In the following table B, I give (columns 2 and 3) annual premiums according to the 
Northampton 3 per cent. loaded 40 per cent., and for the purpose of comparison I add 
(column 4) the average with-profit rates of the present day, taken from the important paper 
by Mr. G. J. Lidstone, in the July number of the Journal of the Institute of Actuaries. It 
will be observed that the Northampton 3 per cent. table gives a high rate of premium under 
age 50, and an unduly low one above that age. On the other hand, Milne’s 4 per cent. 
Carlisle premiums, as loaded by him, come out too high at the older ages. In the last 
column of the table I give 3 per cent. Carlisle premiums loaded 25 per cent., to show how 
really good an approximation to medern views can be got on this old-fashioned basis :— 


TABLE B. 


ANNUAL PREMIUMS FOR A WHOLE-LIFE INSURANCE OF £100. 





Northampton Carlisle 4 per Average With- | Carlisle 3 per 
3 per Cent. Cent. Profit Rates. 


Cent. 
Pure. Loaded 40 per Cent. Lidstone, 1895. Loaded 25 per Cent 
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1 19 
29 
3 4 
4 11 
6 18 














How much more satisfactory it is that offices in the early days of life insurance should 
have happened to charge premiums framed on a table like the Northampton, which gives 
too high rates at the younger ages (at which the majority of persons insure), and only too 
low rates at those higher ages where there are few or no entrants, than if the table adopted 
had, like the H™, erred in the other direction, as this would have caused the pioneer offices 
to charge too little to the vast mass of their constituents, while the premiums received for 
entrants at the higher ages would have been quite inadequate to replace the deficiency. 

Turning now to a consideration of the rates of premium for non-profit insurances, I sub- 
mit the following table to illustrate such rates :— 


TABLE C. 


ANNUAL PREMIUMS FOR WHOLE-LIFE INSURANCES OF £100. 





Dr. Sprague’s Mr. Rothery’s Carlisle 3 per | Dr. Sprague’s 
Non-profit Non-profit Cent. | Select 3 per Cent. 
Rates. Rates. Loaded 74 per Cent. | Loaded 5 per Cent. 
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The paper by Dr. Sprague (J. /. A., vol. xxii., page 396), in which he describes his 
rocess for constructing the above rates from his own select mortality tables at 4 per cent. 
interest by the following formula :— 


N.P. ‘oI 
P, = 1075 (m., +. +0125 ) =1'0867,; 00175 
@ “4, (4) 
is well known. Judging by the influence which it has had it may well be taken as a 


standard. Mr. Rothery’s rates were constructed from the same data, with the formula 
modified thus (J. 7. A. xxx. 136) :— 
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When we consider the great mortality investigation of the twenty representative offices, 
the searching analysis of statistical details, and the adjustment of the various practical 
considerations which go to make up Dr. Sprague’s table of premiums, is it not extraordinary 
that the old Carlisle Table at 3 per cent., with 74 per cent. loading, should give such a close 
approximation? This result is curious and interesting, rather than practically useful ; but 
it may be useful on occasions to know that Dr. Sprague’s rates are roughly approximated to 
by the pure premiums of his own select tables at 3 per cent., with a simple loading of 5 per 
cent., as is shown by the last column of the table; for by such a generalization we learn to 
what extent the profitable working of non-participating business in the future at such rates 
depends on the rate of interest earned above 3 per cent. 

Mr. Rothery, it will be observed, brings out rates slightly lower at the younger insuring 

es than Dr. Sprague, and a good deal might doubtless be said in favour of his modifica- 
tion of Dr. Sprague’s method, in the direction of making a fuller provision for initial 
expenses; but it must be remembered that the rate of interest assumed in each case is 4 per 
cent., and that if allowance were now made for the fall whichis taking place in the rate of 
interest, the premiums at the younger ages would be increased relatively to a greater extent 
than those at the older ages. For this reason, and until an all-round increase in the 
premiums may be resolved upon, I prefer Dr. Sprague’s graduation to Mr. Rothery’s. 


In this connection it is interesting perhaps to state, in shillings and pence, what alteration 
a fall of 4 per cert. in the rate of interest from 4 per cent. to 34 per cent. really makes upon 
the net annual premiums. At age 20 the increase is 1s. Id., at age 30 the same, at age 40 
Is. 4d., at age 50 Is. 7d., and at age 70 2s. 6d. I am not raising here the practical question, 
whether wile-gelt rates should or should not be increased ; but when that question is 
raised careful consideration must be given to the point whether the improvement in the 
value of selected lives, which has taken place in the last thirty years, may not be sufficient 
to practically neutralize the fall in interest. 


My next table (D) is not, I think, without interest. I take Dr. Sprague’s Table of 
Office premiums without profits each quinquennial age from 15 to 70 inclusive, and I state 
in actual cash the loading which that table shows on the Select Table at 4 per cent., on 
which it is based and also on the H™ Table at 4, 33 and 3 per cent. What I wish to 
illustrate is, that when the H™ pure premiums are used instead of the select, the tendency of 
the loading is to become a constant quantity (not a percentage) right down the table. This 
is particularly noticeable at 3} per cent., where the loading at age 15 is 6s. 8d. and at 70 
6s. 6d., the average for the whole column being 6s. 2d., and the greatest deviations from the 
average being + Is. and I1d. 


Putting the same thing in another way, we can say that if we load the H™ 3} per cent. 
pure premiums, 6s. at each age from 25 to 60, the deviations from Dr. Sprague’s standard 
table will be almost inappreciable, being at 25 2d., and 8d., 9d., 6d., 3d., and + 4d. at the 
successive quinquennial ages up to 60. 

It is hardly appropriate that I should to-night carry this line of investigation further ; 
but if we get clearly into our minds that a certain fixed sum of, say 6s. or 6s. 8d. at 34 per 
cent. for practically all ages, represents a fair loading on H™ ordinary pure premiums, then 
we may be able to adjust loadings in other cases in a somewhat similar manner. With the 
Select Table we of course find a steady and consistent increase in the loading: thus, when 
the interest is 4 per cent., from 5s. 7d. at 15, to 19s. 6d. at 70; and when at 3} per cent., 
from 4s. at 15, to 16s. 7d. at 70. 

The ——_ to which the review has already extended prevents my doing more than 
briefly touching upon allied branches of the inquiry which, had time permitted, I should 
have dealt with at some length. 
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TABLE D. 





LoaDING ON PuRE PREMIUMS. 
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For instance, concerning the rate of interest in its bearing upon the adjustment of 
premiums. 

On this subject I would point out that interest, although an important element, is not an 
essential factor in life assurance; that life assurance would go on just as well if money 
yielded no interest whatever. 

In table C we have seen that existing non-participating premiums are roughly repre- 
sented by the Carlisle Table at 3 per cent. with 7} per cent. loading. Now, if we eliminate 
a of interest from this table and retain the same loading, the premiums become 
as follows :— 


TABLE E. 





Carlisle 3 per cent. Carlisle no interest. 
Loaded 7% per cent. Loaded 7} per cent. 


2 a | fe. ae 
tims 210 8 
220 3 O10 
215 11 3% 2 
3 17 10 417 3 
6 4 6 7 os 














Doubtless, a little larger loading than 7} per cent. would be needed if money yielded no 
interest ; but it is obvious that the life-premium rates would be by no means prohibitive. 
Furthermore, if capital ceased to produce any return, the only way in which a prudent man 
could provide for himself after his retirement from business would be by the purchase of an 
annuity; and similarly, that also would be the only prudent way in which he could make 
provision for his widow after his decease. 

Even as it is, if the fall in interest which has been going on so long should proceed 
much farther, it is safe to prophesy that it will lead to a huge development of the annuity 
business of life offices. Already signs are not wanting of a tendency in that direction. 

But let us not leap to conclusions too fast. We all know that huge profits from 
investments were made by life offices in the early days of assurance, and particularly by the 
Equitable; but these profits arose from successful speculations (if I may use the word) in 
the funds, and not from the large return on their fixed loans. 

In 1828 we find it debated at the general meeting of the Equitable whether their rate 
of interest for mortgages might not be reduced from 4 per cent. to 3} per cent., a proposal 
which was opposed on the ground that it would affect so many existing loans. 

It is worth recalling that British 3 per cents. touched 106 in the year 1737; while sixty 
years later, in 1797, they fell to 52. In several old books of the last century which I have 
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had to consult, I have found that authors have thought it well to calculate annuity rates at 
» 2} per cent., while it was not until the last year or two that the same calculations have been 
applied to the Institute of Actuaries’ observations. Causes are at work around us, patent tu 
every one, which in certain eventualities (unfortunately well within the range of _— 
may lead to a sharp rise in interest rates. Meantime that a steady fall is going on in the 
interest on practically all the classes of investment to which insurance companies restrict 
themselves cannot be denied ; and this fall would be even more apparent were it not that 
the majority of offices very prudently abstain from writing up their investments, so that 
they continue to yield to them a rate of interest which their full market value would not 
represent. 

To complete my sketch I had also intended to deal with the historical aspect of the 
valuation of premiums—starting with the original condition that gross premiums and pure 
premiums being identical, the actual premiums receivable were always valued ; but I find 
it impossible even to indicate the landmarks of progress, still less to draw a graphical curve 
through those landmarks and produce it into the future so as to determine whither we are 
tending. On some other occasion I may be able to deal with the matter if I get an 
opportunity, with an audience not already wearied, as I am afraid mine on the present 
occasion must be, with the length of what has preceded. 

Gentlemen, in closing I renew my thanks to you for placing me in the chair ; and I look 
forward with confidence to the proceedings of the society at its ordinary meetings during 
the session which has now been inaugurated, being such as to maintain and extend the 
high reputation which the Actuarial Society of Edinburgh has attained among kindred 
institutions. 


At the conclusion of the address, on the motion of Mr. Gordon Douglas, 
the retiring vice-president, the cordial thanks of the society were conveyed to 
Mr, Sorley, and also their hearty congratulations on his recent appointment 
to the general managership of the Pelican Life Assurance Company. 
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Mutua. Lire INSURANCE CoMPANY OF New York.—It is reported 
that the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has discarded its 
limit of £20,000, and will now consider proposals to any amount. 

INSURANCE INSTITUTE OF IRELAND.—Mr. T. E. Young, B.A., actuary, 
Commercial Union Assurance Company, recently delivered a lecture to the 
members of this institute in Dublin. - The lecture was entitled “The Ethics 
of Insurance,” and treated of the relations which should subsist between the 
companies and their district managers, the district managers and their agents, 
and between the agents and the public. 

BRAZILIAN INSURANCE COMPANIES.—Unwelcome restrictions are being 
imposed by the Brazilian government on the New York Life and the Equitable, 
the only foreign companies operating in that country. According to recent 
legislation, they must invest all premiums in Brazilian enterprises, be subject 
to Government inspection as to their accounts, pay certain taxes, and other- 
wise conform to Brazilian law.—Jnsurance Herald, Louisville. 

WESLEYAN AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SociETy.—A satisfactory and 
pleasing evidence of the increasing business transacted by this company is 
afforded by the announcement that the Head offices of the society at Moor 
Street, Birmingham, have become too small, and that the staff have recently 
entered into occupation of premises known as County Buildings, Corporation 
Street, Birmingham. All communications intended for the chief office should 
in future be sent to the new address. We may add that during the last ten 
years the society’s income from premiums and interest, the amount of benefits 
paid, and the funds in hand, have all doubled. 
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MARRIED WOMEN AND POLICIES OF ASSURANCE. 


THE second meeting of the Actuarial Society of Edinburgh for the current 
session was held in the Hall of the Faculty of Actuaries on the 5th ult. 
Mr. G. C. Stenhouse, assistant actuary, Scottish Widows’ Fund Life Assurance 
Society, occupied the chair. The principal part of the business for the 
evening was a paper by Mr. A. H. Briggs Constable, M.A., LL.B., advocate, 
entitled “‘ A Commentary on the Married Women’s Policies of Assurance, 
(Scotland) Act, 1880.” This Act, he remarked, was quite a short one, con- 
sisting of two sections, one of which empowered a married woman to effect a 
policy of assurance on her own life or on that of her husband for her separate 
use, while the other empowered a married man to effect by means of a policy on 
his own life a trust for behoof of his wife or of his family or both. In each case 
the object was similar, namely, to protect the sum assured against the husband 
and his creditors. It was impossible to appreciate the necessity of attaining 
this object and the changes wrought in the law by the effort of the statute to 
secure it, without some knowledge of the previously existing rights of husband 
and wife respecting property and contracts, and of the rights of the wife and 
children under post-nuptial contracts and declarations of trust by the husband. 
The lecturer accordingly proceeded to give a sketch of such general common 
law rights, and to note the results of the cases decided on the special rights 
of the spouses and children with respect to policies of assurance effected on 
the life of either spouse. The result was to show that the first section of the 
Act had been practically superseded by the Married Women’s Property 
(Scotland) Act, 1881. In short it might be regarded as an instalment of the 
more general protection afforded to married women’s property by the later 
statute. The second section of the Act was, however, much more operative in 
its effect. The decisions indeed showed that even before the passing of the 
Act it was possible by means of a trust declared in the policy, coupled with 
delivery of the deed to the trustees, to put the fund beyond the reach 
of the husband and his creditors; but a heavy onus rested upon the 
beneficiaries who wished to bring themselves within the rule of the decisions. 
Under the Act, on the other hand, no delivery was required, and on no 
ground could the rights of the wife and children be impugned except in 
case of actual fraud, or the bankruptcy of the husband occurring within two 
years of the date of the policy. Mr. Constable then proceeded to a critical 
examination of the text of the Act, discussing various questions according 
as they arose at the issue of the policy, during its currency, or at its termination. 
The Act, though it involved many difficulties, had been subjected to little 
judicial interpretation since it passed; but one important case had secured 
the beneficiaries against the contingency of the policy lapsing through failure 
to pay the premiums, by affirming the right of the trustee and beneficiaries 
to realize the policy. An interesting discussion followed the reading of the 
paper. 
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GUARDIAN FIRE AND LiFrE AsSURANCE.—An interim dividend at the rate 
of 5 per cent. per annum has been declared by the directors. 

THE PALATINE INSURANCE COMPANY have removed their west-end 
office (of which Sir Eyre Massey Shaw, K.C.B., is the managing director) to 
No. 87 St. James’ Street, S.W. 
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NORTHERN ASSURANCE.—At a general court of directors, it was decided 
, to declare an interim dividend of £1 per share, being at the rate of ro per 
cent. on account of the year 1895. 


Beitcium.—The WVational Oeckonom of Vienna republished in a recent 
number the results of the sixteen principal Belgian fire insurance companies 
from the Revue des Assurances of Brussels, showing that the year 1894 
has been vastly more favourable than either of the two preceding ones. 


INSURANCE AND ACTUARIAL SociETY oF GLAsGow.—At a meeting of 
the society held recently, Mr. Wm. Harvey, B.A., LL.B., advocate, Edinburgh, 
delivered an address on “‘ The Law of Mutual Life Assurance.” In his lecture 
Mr. Harvey dealt at the outset with the different classes of insurance 
companies, and traced the course of decision on determining the legal position 
of participating policyholders in proprietary and mutual companies. The 
result of these decisions was to show that mere participation in profits did not 
impose upon a policyholder the responsibilities of a partner or render him 
liable for the debts of the company. It was also decided that the members 
of a mutual life society were not liable to make good the claims of other 
members of their own body, a mutual life society differing in this respect from 
an association for mutual marine assurance. A mutual life society confining 
its transactions within its own body was thus a mere benefit society, the 
members of which had a right to participate in a common fund to which they 
had contributed. In accordance with this view it had been held that no 
income-tax was payable by the company in respect of premiums paid by 
members. As regards, however, questions with outside creditors, and with 
policyholders and annuitants who were not members, a mutual society seemed 
to be in the same position as a proprietary company. The shareholders in the 
latter case, and the insurance members in the former, incurred an unlimited 
liability for the debts of the company, unless a limit was imposed by private 
Act or by registration under the Companies Acts, or by the terms of the 
particular contract under which the debt arose. It was, accordingly, the 
almost invariable practice when there was no statutory limitation for insurance 
companies to insert in their policies an express stipulation that the funds of 
the company should alone be liable for claims. Such a clause effectually 
protected individual members from personal liability, and the holders had no 
claim except against the assets of. the company, including any subscribed 
capital which might not have been called up. In the case of a mutual society 
there was no subscribed capital; but all insurance companies were now 
required to deposit a sum with a public official as an insurance fund, and this 
fund ultimately formed, and in the case of all existing companies largely 
increased by accumulations of the premium income, was the real security for 
the policyholders. Even where the policy excluded personal liability, the 
claims of members of a mutual society issuing non-participating policies would, 
on the distribution of the funds in the case of insolvency, be postponed to 
the claims of policyholders who were not members. It would thus seem to 
be advisable, in the interests of the members of mutual societies, to make all 
holders of policies, whether on the participating or non-participating principle, 
members of the society. In that case, apart from the ordinary supplies and 
services required to conduct the business of the society, there would be no 
creditors who would be entitled to a preference, and the only question in 
winding up would be one of distribution of the available assets among the 
members. 
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$nsurance Publications. 


THE MANCHESTER FIRE ASSURANCE ComMPANy, established in 1824, 
forward us their almanac. Its shape is convenient for office use. The 
almanac contains a good representation of the now familiar “Great Wheel” 
at Earl’s Court. 

The approach of Christmas brings us the yearly diaries and prospectuses. 
The Scottish Provident Institution has sent us a useful diary, as also a 
handsome and convenient blotting-pad; the Union Assurance Society 
and the National Life also forwarding two wall calendars. The Alliance 
Assurance Company have issued an attractive card almanac, also a handy 
blotting-case. A neat pocket diary, enclosed in leather cover, is a further 
production of this old-established office. The London and Lancashire Fire 
have sent us their usual monthly calendar. 


_—— 
> 


PERSONAL, ETC. 





Union AssuRANCE.—Mr. Joseph Thomas Firbank, M.P., has joined the 
board of the society. 


STANDARD LiFrz ASSURANCE CoMPANY.—The directors have appointed 
Mr. Charles Edward Maclaren to succeed Mr. Stevenson as their secretary in 
Manchester. 

Lion Fire INSURANCE Company.—The Hon. Herbert T. Allsopp, of 
Walton Bury, Stafford, has joined the board in place of Colonel R. R. Jackson, 
retired through ill-health. 

Scottish Wipows’ Funp AssuRANCE.—Mr. Fredk. William Beauchamp 
Gordon, inspector in London, has been appointed secretary at the recently 
opened West End office of the society in Pall Mall. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Mr. Tom Henley, for some 
time manager of the Portsmouth district of the London, Edinburgh and 
Glasgow Assurance Company, has been appointed district superintendent for 
the Hampshire and Isle of Wight district of this company. 


YORKSHIRE BoILER INSURANCE AND STFAM USERS Company.—The 
directors have appointed to be inspector of agents in the head office district, 
as from the 1st of this month, Mr. Benjamin Whitham Horsman, who for 
the past four years has been a representative of the company. 


CoLoniaL Mutua LirE AsSURANCE SOcIETY.—To commemorate the 
commencement of his seventh year as British manager, the chief representatives 
of the office have presented to Mr. Edward W. Browne an illuminated address 
and a gold watch, together with a diamond ring for Mrs. Browne. 


RELIANCE MARINE INSURANCE Company.—The Liverpool Journal of 
Commerce announces that Mr. C. B. Vallance, the underwriter of this com- 
pany, has been elected to a seat on the directorate, and it is understood that 
with the commencement of this year, Mr. Vallance will assume the manager- 
ship of the company. Mr. J. Pemberton, who has acted as deputy-underwriter 
since the foundation of the company, succeeds Mr. Vallance as underwriter. 
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LONDON AND LANCASHIRE LIFE ASSURANCE.—Mr. Eustace Ayton Payne, 
. who, since Mr. G. H. Foster’s retirement in November last, has had charge of 
the Bristol branch, has accepted the post of agency superintendent under the 
head office. In connection with the appointment of Mr. Payne, Mr. George 
Henry Foster will resume the managership of the Bristol branch. 


Law ACCIDENT AND CONTINGENCY.—Mr. Frederick James Lee-Smith, 
recently agency superintendent, who left that society to become manager of 
the National Accident Insurance Company, has been the recipient of a 
gratifying token of respect in which he is held by the district managers of the 
society. He has been presented with a gold chronometer and with a framed 
address. 


MutTvuaL RESERVE FuND Lire.—Mr. Chas. Thomson Meyer, formerly 
inspector of agents at the head office of the Life Association of Scotland, has 
been appointed branch manager of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association, 
at the branch offices into which they recently removed, No. 4a St. Andrew 
Square, Edinburgh. Mr. Meyer is a first-prizeman in literature of Edinburgh 
University, and was trained for the law. 


THE PaLAaTINE INSURANCE CoMPANY.—This company. has appointed 
Mr. Samuel Oldfield to be local manager of its newly-formed branch at 
Palatine Chambers, Pinstone Street, Sheffield. Mr. Oldfield was formerly 
resident secretary in that town for the Queen Insurance Company, and 
continued his services in connection with the branch when that company was 
transferred to the Royal Insurance Company. 


Mutua. Lire INSURANCE Company OF NEw York.—Mr. William Figg, 
for the past nine years district manager in Yorkshire for the Pelican Life 
Assurance Company, has been appointed district manager at the recently 
opened branch at Sheffield for this company.—Mr. William Scott, who for 
the past six years has been agency manager for the Imperial Life Insurance, 
has resigned that appointment in order to become agency manager in Scotland 
for this company. 


CALEDONIAN INSURANCE ComPpaANy.—Mr. J. F. Wright, for many years 
secretary in Ireland, now retires from that position, but retains his connection 
with the company as resident director in Dublin—Mr. George Booker, 
surveyor and agency inspector of the Patriotic Assurance Company, has been 
appointed secretary for Ireland of this company. Mr. Booker commenced 
his career in the Dublin branch of the Phoenix Fire Office. After remaining 
there many years, he entered the service of the Patriotic as inspector.—The 
directors have promoted Mr. George Walter Blowers to be assistant secretary 
at their Manchester branch. 


FinE ART AND GENERAL INSURANCE CoMPANY.—The directors have 
selected Mr. Walter Joseph Heaton to undertake the position of assistant 
manager of the company at the head office. Previous to the withdrawal of 
the Hong Kong Fire Insurance Company, Limited, from Great Britain, 
Mr. Heaton had the control of its Leeds branch, latterly associating with it 
the control of that branch of the Fine Art. and General. Mr. Heaton has 
been presented by his late staff with a handsome testimonial, in the shape 
of a stationery cabinet, as a token of the regard and esteem in which they 
hold him.—Mr. Arundel Brockedon Bastow, chief surveyor of the Sprinkler 
Fire Office, Limited, has been appointed to succeed Mr. Heaton as manager 
of the Yorkshire branch at Leeds of the Fine Art and General Insurance. 





